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The Elfin Bride. 


BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN, 


Across the land, along the waste 
That lies before the town, 
A long procession, laggard-paced, 
Of woods came marching down. 
A far way off ,;we see she comes!’’ the happy people 
cried; 
And up within the steeple, how the bells rang for the 
Bride! 


‘‘She’s clothed in white, she wears a ring ; 
And oh, she shines like gold! 
So red and gold and white a thing 
Did any before behold ?” 
To kiss her feet the flood grew still, and every gate 
flew wide, 
And all the bells ran ringing down the hill to meet the 
Bride! 


Amid the scarlet of her lips 
The laughter buds and brims; 
And up the hill, as up she trips, 
The royal river swims. 
Her hair’s a golden lattice blown out at either side, 
And back the bells come ringing up the hill to bring 
the Bride. 


The king within his palace 
Leaped up from off his throne, 
And her lips were like a chalice 
When he set them to his own. 
‘“And you, my Love, beloved,’”’ he cried, but at the 
word grew dumb. 
‘* Have come, Beloved!’’ the bells replied, ‘‘ Have 
come, have come, have come !”’ 


She turned about, she beckoned back 
The wild-woods with her eyes, 
The trees stood still upon the track, 
The river ceased to rise. 
‘*Go back,”’ she said, ‘‘ dear kinsmen, and range away 
at will!” 
And water-flood and wild-wood went thundering down 
the hill. 


Up over roof and rafter 
She heard the iron birds 
Tongue out, and fell from laughter 
To little lisping words: 
‘“‘And I, my Love, beloved,” she cried, and then love 
held herdumb. * 
‘*Have come, Beloved!’’ the bells replied, ‘‘ Have 
come, have come, have come!” 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Balance Weight. 


BY ELIZABETH C. CARDOZO. 





IT had fallen to my lot many times to see the wicked 
man.exalted and the just cast to the ground; and for 
this reason I went ever with a troubled glance and 
with a cynic smile. 

Now, when the bitterness and the pain had waxed 
so exceeding great that the light of day was dimmed 
for me, God sent a vision. 

I beheld the mighty scales wherewith God weigh- 
eth mankind, and as I looked, lo, a balance was 
taken; nevertheless the soul that was judged moved 
yet upon the earth. 

And I bethought me: 

Surely Hell will claim him as her own, for his 
hands are red with blood. 

Now, I saw that God laid upon the scale the sin of 
murder, and I watched to see wherewith he would 
balance it. 

And God laid over against the sin of murder the 
terrible bonds of circumstance whereby the man 
was bound. Also with these God laid the hereditary 
weakness that fell upon the man’s hand, so that he 
could not break the bonds of circumstance, as a 
greatand strong soul may. ; 


And when God had laid all these things and many 
more upon the balance, there was still somewhat 
needed before it could outweigh the sin of murder. 


‘Then God laid upon the scales one white flower that 


had blossomed out of the man’s life many years ago. 
It was a common wayside thing, but behold, it turned 
the balance. 

And God judged before me many other souls, and 
among them was the soul of a living man whom I 
had accounted just and generous, and over whose 
misfortunes I had grieved. 

And God laid in the scale against this man what 
seemed at first a little fault, a trivial thing. It 
was the sin of self-love, and lo, it had tainted the 
man’s whole life; its mark was upon his every word 
and deed, till all seemed hollow lies. 

And God laid in the balance against this small 
thing, this heavy thing, a just and honest course, 
an unsoiled name, and many temptations overcome. 
Yet some of these had to be cast out again, for they 
were found to be tainted by that little fault, that 
ghastly thing. 

Then God added, to outweigh the sin, the sur- 
roundings of the man’s childhood, that had turned 
his soul within him, the bitter wordsthat had cast his 
love in upon himself, the useless strivings, the mis- 
directed aims; and behold, the balance was made! 

And God judged before me yet many souls, living 
and dead, good and evil; and when the balance 
seemed about to fail, he cast ina portion of his own 
great love, and it was made. 

And God said: Here be Love and Madness, here 
be Pain, and Fear, and Blindness; but the Sin where- 
of yecreatures speak, where find ye it? 


New York City. 


Unto the Third and Fourth Generation. 


THE STORY OF A WONDERFUL FAMILY OF 
SOUTH AFRICA. 
BY FRANCIS E. CLARK, D.D., 
PR8SIDENT OF THE UNITED Society oF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 

SoME families seem to be chosen of God, as some 
men, to accomplish a unique and notable work in the 
world. Such pre-eminently is the Murray family of 
South Africa. 

It is not often, indeed, that God honors a family by 
committing to it the evangelization of a continent; 
but it isscarcely too much to say that this is the high 
and unusual honor bestowed upon Andrew Murray 
the First, of Scotland, and his descendants, 

I say Andrew Murray the First, for there is now 
Andrew Murray the Second, the most famous of the 
succession, whose devotional books are read every 
day in such a multitude of homes, and Andrew the 
Third, who has devoted his life to the natives of 
Nyassaland. Several Andrews the fourth are on the 
way, ifI am not mistaken, tho they are not yet out of 
knickerbockers. 

Every part of South Africa has felt the influence of 
the Murray family, from the Zambezi and beyond to 
Table Bay. Every church calls them blessed, while 
the Dutch Reformed Church, the most influential of 
all throughout the continent, has been rejuvenated 
and actually transformed by their influence. 

But to begin our story at the beginning with An- 
drew the First. Seventy-five years ago the Dutch 
Reformed Church, of South Africa, becoming 
alarmed at the spread of rationalism and indifferent- 
ism in its midst and, distrusting the clergymen that 
came from Holland, most of whom were avowed 
Nationalists, sent to Scotland for some godly and 
learned young ministers who might break the Bread 
of Life unto the Boers in the great continent which 
they had chosen fortheir home. Most fortunately 
for South Africa, one of those chosen for this great 
work of spiritual nation-building, was a young man, 
Murray by name, no other than Andrew Murray the 


First. It had net been in the past annalsa distin- 
guished family as the world counts distinction. The 
father was a farmer, and the grandfather, and it was 
not a luxurious living that they wrung from the un- 
willing soil of Scotia. But as God counts distinction 
I think it must have been a famous family, for never 
was the promise to “the third and fourth generation’”’ 
more literally fulfilled. One of the yeoman ancestors 
gave to his descendants this verse which has been the 
covenant promise of the South African branch of the 
family. 

“* As for me, this ts my covenant with them saith the 
Lord; my Spirit that 7s upon thee, and my words which 
I have put in thy mouth, shall not depart out of thy 
mouth, nor out of the mouth of thy seed, nor out of the 
mouth of thy seed’s seed, saith the Lord, from hence- 
forth and forever.”” 

“I was much surprised,’’ said the Rev. Andrew 
Murray, of Wellington, ‘‘ when visiting Canada a few 
years ago, to find that another branch of the family 
who emigrated to the Dominion about the time my 
father came to Africa, had a similar covenant verse 
for their own, tho neither branch of the family had 
previously known anything about the other.” Their 
covenant was recorded in Deut. 7: 9: ‘‘ Know, there- 
fore, that the Lord thy God he is God, the faithful 
God which keepeth covenant and mercy with them 
thatlove himand keep his commandments toa thou- 
sand generations.” 

See how similar are the covenant verses, tho the 
wide Atlantic and eighty degrees of latitude stretched 
between the two branches of the family. 

Well, Andrew Murray the First came to Cape 
Town about the year 1820, and was very soon as- 
signed to the pastorate of the important church in 
Graaf Reinet, then as now one of the most impor- 
tant towns of Cape Colony. But before he started 
for his new pastorate, which then involved a serious 
journey of several weeks by horse or bullock cart 
from Cape Town, a romantic event occurred, which 
was destined to have an influence incalculable upon 
the destinies of the Murray family of South Africa. 
This event was nothing else than a case of genuine 
love at first sight. The young dominie, while in 
church at Cape Town (whether in the pulpit or the 
pew deponent saith not), was struck by the fresh and 
lovely face of a young Dutch girl of Huguenot ex- 
traction. He made inquiries, found that she was as 
good as she was pretty, and (we pass over the 
easily supplied preliminaries) carried her off to the 

Graaf Reinet parsonage, his sixteen-year-old bride. 
Before she was seventeen she was the mother of John, 
afterward Prof. John Murray of Stellenbosch, a 
revered and beloved professor of theology, recently 
deceased. Then followed in rapid suceession sixteen 
other children, of whom] think twelve lived to grow 
up. The following is an incomplete roster: Andrew 
the Second, famous now the world around for his 
saintly life and writings. William, the greatly be- 
loved pastor of Worcester, Cape Colony; Maria, the 
wife of pastor Neethling of Stellenbosch, the univer- 
sity town of South Africa; Charles, honored as was 
his father whom he succeeded in the pastorate of 
the beautiful church of Graaf Reinet; Jemima, now 
Mrs. Louw, the wife of a minister and mother of 
other ministers; Isabella (Mrs. Hoffmeyer), a name 
beyond most others revered in South Africa; James, 
a farmer brother whose health alone prevented him 
from studying for the ministry and who now has 
charge of the old homestead at Graaf Reinet; George, 
the pastor of another important church of Cape 
Colony; Helen, the efficient principal of a splendid 
school for young ladies at Graaf Reingt; and Eliza 
(another Mrs. Neethling), a widow, who with her 
accomplished daughters has opened another flourish- 
ing school. 

Our space will not allow us to call the roll of the 
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third generation. If we could do so more than a 
hundred grandchildren would respond, many of 
whom are active and earnest ministers or mission- 
aries or ministers’ wives. Even the fourth genera- 
tion already has not a few representatives, and all 
with their faces Zionward. Each married child of 
Andrew the First has blessed the world with about a 
dozen children, and some with more. Thus John 
has had sixteen, Andrew eleven, William twelve, Mrs. 
Neethling eleven, Charles fourteen, and George fif- 
teen. I have never seen a more attractive photo- 
graph than the family group of the Rev. George Mur- 
ray and his wife and their fifteen hearty, stalwart, 
handsome boys and girls. An example this for the 
puny, degenerate families of the present in old Eng- 
land and New England alike, where a little brood of 
two are sometimes counted two too many. 

But to return to the old Dutch parsonage of Graaf 
Reinet to which Andrew Murray the First brought 
his sixteen-year-old bride when the century was 
young. Never were children more fortunate in their 
mother than the numerous Murray children. Not 
that this is particularly to their credit, perhaps; but 
it was greatly to their advantage. Hers was one of 
those sweet, persuasive natures which mold 
and guide and bless without seeming to know 
it themselves, certainly without conscious ef- 
fort. When asked how it was that her chil- 
dren had all turned out so well: ‘‘How did you 
bring up such a wonderful family ?’’ she answered: 
‘«“Oh, I don’t know; 7 didn’t do anything.’’ But 
every one else knew, if she did not. She just lived 
herself the life she wanted her boys and girls to live. 
Her life was hid with Christ’s in God, and they 
through her saw the beauty of holiness. Much of 
the mystic element which appears in the life and wri- 
tings of her famous son, was undoubtedly derived 
from his mother, who, while in the world, was not 


altogether of it. ‘‘Her chief characteristic,” said 
one of her children to me, ‘‘ wasa happy contentment 
with her lot.” She was always exactly where she 


wished to be, because she was where her Father in 
Heaven had placed her. She outlived her husband, 
Andrew Murray the First, by many years, and only a 
few years ago was laid in the grave by the hands of 
loving children and grandchildren. Many are the 
stories still extant concerning this sweet and tender 
little mother in Israel. One day one of her children 
found her helping her grandchildren in some cha- 
rades; they were playing, making masks and dressing 
themselves up in grotesque fashion. ‘‘ Why, Grand- 
ma,’’ said this daughter, in feigned surprise, ‘‘are you 
helping in such worldly things as charades? I’m 
shocked at you,’’ ‘‘Yes, my dear,’’ she replied, ‘I 
think the Lord Jesus would like me to make the chil- 
dren happy in this way.’’ She wasvery fond of good 
stories, and would often sit up half the night when 
interested. She was half ashamed of this weakness, 
as she considered it, and did not realize that it was 
but a natural craving of her sympathetic nature. 
But all her children realized that her serenity and 
gentleness and loveliness of character came not a lit- 
tle from the hours of long communion when she 
looked up into the face of the Invisible, and thus 
learned to endure as seeing Him. 

If the Murray children were fortunate in their 
mother, they were scarcely less fortunate in. their 
home. Imagine a beautiful oasis in a stony, torbid- 
ding desert, and you have a mental picture of Graaf 
Reinet, where they were all born and brought up. 
The Karoo, as it is called, is a famous district of 
South Africa, arid, parched, streamless, the natural 
home of the ostrich and hardy breed of sheep that 
live on the Karoo bush. It has, to be sure, a certain 
barren beauty all its own, a beauty which Olive 
Schreiner has best described. But Graaf Reinet 
does not need the pen of an Olive Schreiner to de- 
scribe its beauty, for it is indeed the ‘‘Gem of the 
Karoo.” A fertilizing stream flows through the 
town making every street green with trees, and every 
garden to laugh with luxuriant bloom. Around it 
tower the Curious, square-topped hills, typical of 
South Africa, and on every side is the desert. Per- 
haps the finest gardenin Graaf Reinet is that of the 
old Dutch parsonage. In this parsonage all the 
Murray children were born, and in this garden they 
all grewup. In the garden are forty different kinds 
of grape-vines, all loaded with luscious bunches when 
Isawthem. At one time, before the phylloxera did 
its deadly work, there were sixty varieties. One of 
these vines is fully three feet in girth, and is said to 
be the largest vine in South Africa, if not in the 
world, 
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So abundant is the fruit that a ‘‘Christian En- 
deavor Grape Social” is one of the distinguishing 
features of the Graaf Reinet social year. Once a 
year all the Christian Endeavorers of Graaf Reinet, 
at the invitation of the Rev. Charles Murray, the 
present proprietor. turn themselves loose in the gar- 
den and eat their fill; but after the hungry boys and 
girls have gone Mr. Murray tells me you would 
scarcely know the fruit had been touched, so much 
is there of it. Besides grapes, you will find in this 
famous garden peaches, apricots, plums and pears 
and cherries, tamarinds and loquats, pomegranates 
bursting their too full sides and displaying their ruby 
contents; date-palms throwing down a shower of 
yellow fruit, almonds and walnuts, and I do not 
know how many other luscious fruits and nuts. 
‘« Help yourself,’’ said my hospitable host; ‘‘there is 
no forbidden tree in all this garden.’’ Besides, the 
more useful trees are also found—bamboo and 
cypress, glossy-leaved rubber trees as big as English 
oak, Norfolk pines, and many another which at home 
we cultivate as rare exotics in our greenhouses. 

Such was the garden of the Lord, for why should 
we hesitate to apply this title to the parsonage com- 
pound at Graaf Reinet, in which, as I have said, the 
Murray family grew up. ‘‘ The chief characteristic 
of the household at Graaf Reinet was reverence’; 
said Mrs. Neethling, the eldest daughter who kindly 
gave me many of the facts of this article: ‘* We all 
reverenced God and God’s Book and God’s day. 
The children reverenced their parents, and the serv- 
ants reverenced their master and mistress. We 
reverenced God's day by keeping it strictly. We did 
not do our own deeds or think our own thoughts. 
The meat for the Sunday dinner was cooked on Sat- 
urday; the raisins for the ‘‘ yellow rice” (a kind of 
curry which is a favorite Sunday dish among the 
Boers) were stoned on Saturday. The grapes were 
picked and the house swept and the boots were 
blackened the day before, and when Sunday came, we 
all, down to the seventeenth little toddler, expected 
to go to church—all the older children three times a 
dav, under the blistering summer sun (and it knows 
how to blister in Graaf Reinet), as well as when the 
cooler breezes blew.’’ ‘‘And did this strictness and 
this churchgoing disgust the coming Murrays with 
religion ?’’ Let the stalwart, devoted lives of the dozen 
children that reached maturity, and their hundred 
grandchildren answer this question and forever 
silence the namby-pamby religiosity that fears to ex- 
pect too much of the children lest they be turned 
away from the church. It is not the Sabbath strict- 
ness but the unkindly and ungodly life of many a 
professed Puritan that has turned the children from 
the faith. 

But the world is especially interested, perhaps, in 
one of the boys that grew up in the Graaf Reinet 
garden, Andrew Murray the Second. When hecame 
to sufficient years he was sent to Scotland for his 
education; graduated in thearts and then in theology, 
went to Holland a year or two to perfect himself in 
the Dutch language, and then returned to South 
Africa where his great life work has been accom- 
plished, and his many books have been written. He 
was a mere, beardless boy when he first returned to 
Africa, only twenty years old and still more youth- 
fulin appearance. Therules of the Church forbade 
his being ordained until he was twenty-two, so he was 
sent as a missionary to the Orange Free State, and 
the Transvaal, a little parish about twice the size of 
England. 

Still it was large enough for a boy. And well did 
this beardless boy cultivate it. ‘‘Why they have 
sent us a girl to preach to us,’’ said one of the old 
Dutch farmers. But fragile as his appearance then 
was there was no end to the endurance of this young 
preacher. He would go off for weeks at a time on 
horseback, holding services in some convenient center 
on the Veldt to which from scores and even hun- 
dreds of miles around, the Boers would come. A 
temporary church of reeds would be erected, backed 
and surrounded by hundreds of the big Dutch farm 
wagons. In this the boy preacher would discourse 
with all the fire and fervency and spiritual power 
which so live and breathe in his books. 

«« Forsix weeks at a time,’’ on one occasion, ‘‘ one 
hundred babies every Sunday were brought to me for 
baptism,” he told me; ‘‘and, in these rude, reed 
churches I preached some of the sermons which the 
world has since asked me to put into books.’’ 

‘‘T could shut my eyes and it seemed as tho an 
angel from Heaven were preaching,’’ said Mrs. 
Neethling, the sister, who for eighteen months kept 
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house for him in Bloemfontein, when he was the pas- 
tor of the Orange Free State and the Transvaal. 

It is very much the sase with us, is it not, my 
reader, as we peruse his books which so throb with 
the spirit and power of God? We open our eyes to 


_read, and it seems as if an angel from Heaven were 


speaking to us out of the printed page. 

This is the plain unvarnished tale of one of the 
most remarkable and one of the most influ- 
ential families which this generation or any other 
has known. Never was there a more remarkable 
fulfilment of the promise: ‘‘Instead of the fathers 
shall be the children.’’ Never was the constancy 
of the Covenant-keeping God more wonderfully 
demonstrated. 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 


‘Bishop Potter on England and America. 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., LL.D., 


PRESIDENT OF RopeRtT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


I AM not quite sure that Bishop Potter will thank 
me for taking up his defense at this late day; but I 
was too far away to do it at the time when his re- 
marks were under discussion in the papers, andI wish 
to add my protest against the unjustifiable optimism of 
public opinion in the United States. I yield tono one 
in devotion to my country or in admiration of allthat 
is good and great in the United States. Absence 
from it only strengthens this feeling. But it isa 
very poor sort of patriotism which shuts its eyes to 
existing evils and coming dangers and comforts itself 
with the idea that somehow all: will come out right 
inthe end. Thisis a sort of childishness which is 
unworthy of a great nation. 

There is nothing unreasonable in the opinion that 
we have no reason to hope for such easy and rapid 
accumulation of wealth in the future as in the past. 
We inherited the natural resources of the better part 
of a great continent and for many years attracted the 
best laborers from Europe. We have squandered 
and wasted our resources as no other nation ever did, 
and the time has come when we must live as other 
nations do. Weno longer have a virgin soil and no 
longer attract any but the least desirable of immi- 
grants. We must learn economy and be content to 
live upon the fruits of hard work. Moreover, our 
very prosperity has roused against us the envy and 
hostility of the world. We were never so heartily 
hated by the people of Europe as we are to-day. 
England is the only great country which ig really 
friendly to us. The declaration of Count Golo- 
chowsky, the Prime Minister of Austria, that the 
twentieth century was to bea century of commercial 
conflict and that Europe would combine to put down 
the countries beyond the Atlantic, does not seem to 
have attracted much attention in America; but the 
unanimous approval with which it was received by 
the Continental press shows how general and bitter 
the feeling is against us. They propose not only to 
shut out our wheat, but to close the markets of the 
world against our manufactured goods. We are 
also held up as an evidence cof,the utter failure of 
Democracy to secure honest government; and our 
failure is supposed to be one of the reasons why the 
whole tide of public opinion in Europe is turning in 
favor of monarchy. Without giving too much im- 
portance to all this, we can still see that our path in 
the future is likelyto be a more difficult and thorny 
one than in the past. Dollar wheat, due to the fail- 
ure of the crops in many countries at once, tided us 


. over this year; but such calamities are not likely to 


fall often upon Europe, Asia and South America at 
once, and Siberia will soon appear as a new rival of 
our Northwest. 

But in the papers which I have seen it was not so 
much this prophecy as the comparison made between 
England and America which excited unfavorable 
comment upon the Bishop’s remarks. For my part 
I heartily agree with what he is reported to have 
said. I know England as well as I do America, I 
know her weaknesses as well as her strong points. 
Where I have written one line of criticism upon 
America I have written a hundred upon the English 
Government in English periodicals and papers, often 
very severe criticism; but no one who knows the two 
countries can question the fact that England is the 
better governed of the two, or that the English 
people, taken as awhole, have more respect for law, 
for human life, for individual liberty and the rights of 
property than Americans taken as a nation. They 
take much greater interest in good government than 
we do, They give more time and thought toit than 
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e do, as any one may see who compares the news- 
papers of the two countries. How many newspapers 
in America think it pays to publish full reports of 
debates in Congress or in States Legislatures or even 
the speeches of leading statesmen, and how many 
read those that are published ? 

Then, again, an Englishman will not quietly sub- 
mit to wrong and oppression as we do. He will de- 
fend his rights and spend a hundred pounds to get 
justice rather than be wronged out of five pounds. 
We meekly submit to a thousand petty annoyances 
from government and corporation officials which no 
Englishman would tolerate without at least knowing 
the reason why. Ifa letter goes astray he writes to 
the Postmaster-General, and if he does not get satis- 
faction he writes to The Times. If a railway porter 
is uncivil or inattentive he takes pains togo and com- 
plain of him. We find it too much trouble to de- 
fend our rights. This peculiarity of Englishmen 
makes them unpopular abroad; but it is the bulwark 
of their liberty at home. On the other hand, it has 
always.seemed to me that the average Englishman 
feels a sense of personal responsibility for the acts of 
the Government which hardly exists in America. I 
think that the average American after he has voted 
for his party candidate generally feels that his re- 
sponsibility is at anend and gives himself no further 
trouble—unless his personal interests are affected— 
while the Englishman feels that what the Govern- 
ment does, he does, unless he enters his protest 
against it ina pubMc meeting or in the press. If we 
compare the actual working of the Government inthe 
two countries the balance is altogether in favor of 
England. There are many abuses there, especially 
traditional ones, which have not yet been removed; 
but there is no such wide-spread corruption and law- 
lessness as exists in the United States. Compare the 
custom-houses of Liverpool and New York—the 
strict honesty of the one and the unblushing corrup- 
tion of the other. Compare the city governments of 
England and America—London and New York or 
Manchester and Chicago. Compare the courts of 
justice in these two cities—the reputation of the 
judges. Compare the purity of the elections in the 
two countries and the reputation for honesty which 
members of Parliament have with the reputation 
which our Congress has in our own country, or the 
Legislature of the State of New York. 

Compare the respect for law in England with the 
growing lawlessness in America, where the lynching 
of suspected criminals is an every-day occurrence, 
and where murder is more common and less fre- 
quently punished than in any civilized country in the 
world. Compare the strikes of England with those 
of America and you have a startling exhibition ofthe 
different spirit of the workingmen in the two coun- 
tries. Think what the coal-miners suffered in the 
great strike of ’96, and the engineers in the strike 
which has just come to end, and compare their be- 
havior with that of our strikers, at Chicago, for ex- 
ample. English strikers respect the law. Ours im- 
mediately take to murder and the destruction of 
property, and threaten revolution. 

It is easy to invent excuses for all this—to say it is 
the fault of our foreign population, or our too rapid 
growth, or something else; but the fact remains that 
there is more security for person, life and property, 
more respect for the Government and perhaps more 
real liberty in England than in America to-day, and 
much less of these in America to-day than there was 
fifty years ago. 

The important fact is the last one. The other is 
important only if we can learn how it is that English- 
men manage to have a better and a cheaper govern- 
ment than we have; whether it is simply because the 
country is small and the population homogeneous, or 
whether it is because the people give more attention, 
to it. Both these things are true; but the fact which 
interests us is the last. Our city and State govern- 
ments are small enough in extent to give us the same 
advantages that England has in this respect; and, on 
the whole, they seem to me worse than the central 
Government. The nearer we get to the people, the 
worse the government. Thisis manifestly due to the 
neglect and carelessness of the better classes. Bad 
men prefer a corrupt government everywhere. It is 
their opportunity to enrich themselves at the expense 
of the community. There are plenty of bad men in 
London, probably as many as in New York; but the 
better classes would never tolerate the rule of a Tam- 
many boss. In New York they do, and the New 
York press hopes that it will not turn out to be so bad a 
thing after all, Even THEINDEPENDENT comforts its 
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readers with the reflection that ‘‘ New York survives 
bad rule.’’ It can’t be ruined in four years. Per- 
haps not. A man with a cancer may live out this 
year; but, all the same, it is undermining his 
strength and is certain to killhim inthe end. Ifthe 
good men of the United States do not rouse them- 


‘selves to something more than fitful, spasmodic ef- 


forts to defend their rights and their liberties, it 
seems to me that there is nothing in the history of 
the world to justify the optimistic belief that, some- 
how, it will come out right, and the country be saved 
from revolution or anarchy. Our country demands 
of us to-day for the preservation of our liberties as 
much of devotion and self-sacrifice as our fathers 
gave to the founding of it. Are we likely to make 
these sacrifices until driven to it by some great 
calamity? 
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Great Books.—John Bunyan. 
BY THE VERY REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., 
Dean oF CANTERBURY. 

IN previous papers I have tried to show ycu how 

the works of God’s most gifted sons, 

“Our loftier brothers, but one in blood,”’ 
may brighten our lives, enlarge our intellects, widen 
our sympathies, uplift us above the greed, the nar- 
rowness, the querulous discontent, the vulgar self- 
ishness which are the curse and bane of so many 
lives. 

I will now speak of a great Puritan writer, from 
whose simple vividness and keen insight into human 
nature we may all learn lessons of lifelong value. 

He enforced for us the great truths of righteousness 
which he had himself learned in the books. of experi- 
ence and of Scripture, which are the best books of 
the living God. a 

John Bunyan was born at Elstow, in Bedfordshire, 
in 1628, the year in which the House of -Commons 
forced Charles 1 toconsent tothe Petition of Rights. 
Milton was a son of the middle classes; the father of 
Shakespeare was a respectable tradesman; but Bun- 
yan was the son of a tinker, in days when tinkers 
were mostly regarded as gypsies and vagabonds. ‘I 
was,’’ he says, ‘‘ of a low and inconsiderable genera- 
tion, my father’s house being of that rank that is 
meanest and most despised of all families in the 
land.’’ It was this working-tinker in whom God 
kindled the light of holy genius, to which we owe 
‘« The Pilzrim’s Progress from Earth to Heaven.’’ 
“Not to the rich He came, nor to the ruling, 

Men full of meat, whom wholly He abhors; 

Not to the fools, grown insolent in fooling 

Most when the lost are dying at the doors. 

This is His will; He takes and He refuses, 

Wise ones, not mighty, for his saints whom men deny; 

Finds Himambassadors He chooses, 

No! such as John, or Gideon, or I.” 

Bunyan’s childhood fell in a time of wild religious 
and political ferment, and in an age when men’s be- 
liefs were more concrete, less shadowy, more intensely 
realthan now. Born with a vivid imagination, he 
was, even in his childhood, so conscious of his boyish 
faults that he was scared and affrighted with fearful 
dreams and visions of devils. He fell into the sins 
of swearing and lying, and looked with terrified mis- 
giving and remorse on amusements which in them- 
selves were perfectly innocent. He had no books 
except the romance of Sir Bevis of Southampton, 
and the Bible, of which he understood every word in 
the most literal sense. 

Thousands of youths in England and America at 
this moment are leading lives ten times more vicious 
and godiess and self-indulgent than that of this tink- 
er’s boy without feeling one twinge of his terrible re- 
morse. Sosensitive was his conscience that at a sin- 
gle rebuke he gave up the habit of- swearing, into 
which, from early years, he had unconsciously fallen. 

‘*As I was standing at a neighbor’s shop-window, 
and there cursing and swearing after my wonted man- 
ner, there sat within the woman of the house, who 
heard me, and,tho she was an ungodly wretch, pro- 
tested that she trembled to hear me. At this reproof I 
was puttosecret shame before the God of Heaven; 
wherefore, while I stood there, hanging down my head, 
I wished that I might bea little child again, that my 
father might learn me to speak without this wicked 
way of swearing.” 

He was twice saved from drowning, and once from 
the bite of an adder; and once, when he had enlisted 
in the Puritan Army, a sentinel who had asked to 
take his place was shot through the heart. This 
deepened his sense of a Divine Providence over him, 
and made his conscience still more acutely sensitive. 
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tho he was entirely free from all the more flagrant and 
debasing forms of vice. At nineteen he married an 
orphan girl,and worked steadily and skilfully as a tink- 
er. His wife was a good Christian; and he derived 
benefit from two books—‘‘ The Plain Man’s Pathway 
to Heaven” and ‘‘ The Practice of Piety ’—which 
were her only dower. But Bunyan was living at a 
time when men had seen the hollowness of a func- 
tional religion, and had realized that their souls had 
to do with the living and eternal God, who will tol- 
erate no shams. He became convinced of the neces- 
sity for a new birth, and conscious that he had not 
attained to it. So terrib!y was he in earnest that he 
was even morbidly conscientious. 

‘* Tdurst not take up a pin, ora stick, tho but so big 
as a straw, for my conscience now was sore, and 
would smart at every touch. I could not tell how to 
speak my words, for fear I should misplace them.”’ 
This unhealthy self-introspection drove him to the 
very verge of madness. He became sorry that God 
had made hima man. He blessed the condition of 
the birds, beasts and fishes; he envied even the dog or 
the toad, for they had not asinful nature; they were 
not obnoxious to the wrath of God. He felt himself 
haunted by devils. An old copy of ‘‘ Luther’s Com- 
mentary on the Galatians’’ brought him comfort for 
atime; but then, asa bird shot from a tree, he fell 
into despair, until voices from Heaven seemed to 


-comfort him, and at last the clouds and thick dark- 


ness which had so long enshrouded him broke, and 
were scattered, and thenceforth he enjoyed in his in- 
most soul the sunlight of God’s peace. After this 
he became so happy that he felt inclined to go out 
and tell even the crows on the plowed fields of his 
great joy. 

We need not further follow the story of his life. 
While still ayoung man he was called tothe ministry 
among the Baptists in 1657, and at the Restoration 
was imprisoned in Bedford Jail, because he would 
not promise notto preach among his fellow-believers. 
For twelve years he continued in prison, for con- 
science’ sake, supporting himself and his wife and 
children by making tags for bootlaces. The parting 
from his loved ones, he says, ‘‘was often as the 
pulling of his flesh from his bones.’’ He thought 
that he was leaving them to wants, hardships and 
miseries, 

‘especially my poor blind child, who lay nearer my 
heart than all I had besides. ‘ Poor child,’ thought I, 
‘what sorrow art thou like to have for thy portion in 
this world! Thou must be beaten, suffer hunger, cold, 
nakedness, and athousand calamities, tho I cannot now 
endure the winds to blow onthee. But yet,’ thought I, 
‘I must venture all with God, tho it goes to the quick 


> 


to leave thee. 


Thus, as sincerity had triumphed in his conversion, 
so conscience triumphed over the severest tempta- 
tions in making him ready to give up everything 
rather than duty. 

How amply God repays, how infinitely he rewards 
those who sacrifice everything for him! If they 
have persecutions, they have also the hundredfold 
recompense here on earth, and, in the world to 
come, life everlasting. It is to Bunyan’s imprison- 
ment that he owes his immortality, and what was in- 
finitely dearer to him, the beatitude of conferring 
untold benefits upon the children of God. 

For it was in prison that he wrote his ‘‘Grace 
Abounding to the Chief of Sinners,’’ which is his 
spiritual autobiography, and the immortal ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress from Earth to Heaven.” When I 
was young you could hardly find a child, that could 
read at all, who had not read ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress”; but in these days | find many who have never 
studied this immortal book. Should this be the 
case with any whoread this paper, I trust that 
they will at once repair the loss, and learn some of 
the most sacred and serious of all human lessons 
clothed in a story full of charm, which they may 
each purchase for themselves for a few pence, and 
have, thereafter, as a lifelong possession. The story 
opens: 

‘¢ As I walked through the wilderness of the world, I 
lighted on a certain place where there was a den [Bed- 
ford Jail], and I laid me down in that place to sleep; 
and as I slept I dreamed a dream. I dreamed, and, be- 
hold a man, clothed in rags, standing with his face from 
his own home with a book in his hand, and a great 
burden on his back,” 

The man is Christian, or, in other words, Bunyan 
himself; the book is the Bible; the burden is the 
load of his sins; the history of his wanderings, perils 
and compensations, is more or less the history of 
every human soul which is not content with the base 
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devotion to worthless things. The adventures of 
Christian, after his soul had once been awakened 
are those which may befall each one of us on our jour- 
ney from earth to that which comes hereafter. But 
with what beautiful, simple touches are these expe- 
riences described by Bunyan in such passages as 
these: 

Christian reads his roll, and looking upon Evan- 
gelist very carefully, said, ‘‘ Whither must I fly?’ 
Then said Evangelist, pointing with his fingerover a 
very wide field, ‘‘Do you see yonder wicket-gate?’’ 
The man said ‘‘No.’’ Then said the other, ‘‘Do 
you see yonder shining light ?’’ He said, ‘‘I think I 
do.’’ Then said Evangelist, ‘‘Keep that light in 
your eye, and go up directly thereto; so shalt thou 
see the gate, at which, when thou knockest, it shall 
be: told thee what thou shalt do.” SoIsawin my 
dream that the man began to run, he looked not be- 
hind him, but fied toward the middle of the plain.” 
Now over the gate there was written, ‘‘ Knock, and 
it shall be opened unto you.’’ He knocked therefore 
more than once ortwice. At last therecame a grave 
person to the gate, named Good Will, who asked 
who was there? and whence he came? and what he 
would have? ‘‘Here is a poor burdened sinner,” 
said Christian. ‘‘I come from the City of Destruc- 
tion, but am going to the Mount Zion. I would 
know, sir, if you are willing to let me in?” ‘I am 


willing with all my heart,’’ said he; and with that he’ 


opened the gate. Then Christian is shown the 


‘warning scenes in the House of the Interpreter; and 


comes to the cross, at the foot of which his burden 
is loosed from off his back; then the Shining Ones 
met him with the words, ‘‘ Peace be with thee.” 
Then we are introduced to the various persons 
whom he meets upon his pilgrimage: Sloth, and 
Formalist, and Hypocrite, and Mistrust, and 
Talkative, but also Faithful and Hopeful. He 
falls asleep on the Hill Difficulty and loses his 
roll; he comes to the House Beautiful, where dwell 
Prudence, Piety and Charity, and where he rests in 
the large upper chamber, whose window opened 
toward the sunrising; and the name of the chamber 
was Peace. There he is clad inthe armor of God; 
and meets the fiend Apcllyon in the Valley of Hu- 
miliation, and when he is on the point of being 
crushed, seizing his sword, gave Apollyon a deadly 
wound, so that he spread forth his dragon wings and 
sped him away, that Christian for a season saw him 
no more. After that the fiends whisper evil thoughts 
in his ears in the Valley of the Shadow of Death; 
but he passes through it safely and meets Faithful, 
who is martyred in Vanity Fair. Then, after rest in 
the Meadow of Lilies, he tries a by-path, and is seized 
by Giant Despair, and nearly killed in Doubting 
Castle; but he is welcomed by the shepherds on the 
Delectable Mountains, and so at last reaches the land 
of Beulah, whose air was very sweet and pleasant, 
where they heard continually the singing of birds, 
and saw every day the flowers, and heard the voice 
of doves, and were in sight of the gates of pearl, 
while there the Shining Ones commonly walked, be- 
cause it was upon the borders of Heaven; and so, at 
last, they pass the Dark River, and all the trumpets 
sound for them on the other side. 

Scarcely less beautiful and edifying is the second 
part—the pilgrimage of Christiana and her boys—of 
which I have no time to speak, 
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The Southern Presbyterian Church and 
the Negro. 


BY A, L, PHILLIPS, D.D., 


Secretary CoLoreD EvANGELIZATION, SOUTHERN iets 
Cuurcu. 

THE first instinct of Presbyterianism is to teach 
somebody something. When the first Presbyterian 
family owned its first negro slave on American soil, 
it began to instruct him about religion. This work 
never ceased as long as there were slaves belonging 
to Presbyterians. For several generations before 
emancipation, organized efforts were made over the 
whole South by the great Presbyterian Church to 
bring the negroes under its tremendous uplift. 
Wherever there was a Presbyterian church provision 
was made in it for the.worship of master and serv- 
ant, who both enjoyed the same Gospel at the same 
time from the same faithful minister. The slave- 
children were carefully taught the story of salvation 
and the catechisms of the Church. Reports were 
made to church-courts concerning this work, A 
considerable literature sprang up, consisting of ques- 
tion-books, primers, catechisms, compends of 
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doctrine, and the like. Organized efforts extending 
over a series of years were made to reach them. 
For years Charles Colcock Jones, D.D., was regu- 
larly employed asa missionary to the slaves. He 
was subsequently a professor in the Columbia The- 
ological Seminary, and one of the most beloved and 


honored ministers of the denomination. Dr. Jones, ' 


the best authority on the subject, estimated that in 
1855 there were twelve thousand negro slaves who 
were communicants of the Presbyterian Church 
through such efforts as these. So thorough was this 
work that to-day the Northern Presbyterian Church 
in its splendid work for the Freedmen has made com- 
paratively little progress beyond Virginia, the Car- 
olinas and Georgia, just where the seeds were planted 
thickest by Presbyterians living in the South. He 
must be a rash man indeed who asserts that Presby- 
terians living in the South before the War neglected 
the religious training of their slaves. 

When this great Church split in two over the ques- 
tion of slavery, the Southern branch said, in its ‘‘ Ad- 
dress to the Churches throughout the Earth”: ‘‘ We 
feel that the souls of our slaves are a solemn trust, 
and we shall strive to present them faultless and 
complete before the presence of God.’’ While the 
sound of battle was heard throughout the Confeder- 
ate States, this noble body of God's people kept their 
duty to the souls of their servants steadily in view. 
There was no departure from duty, no lessening of 
the sense of responsibility. 

With emancipation and the close of the War came 
a complete upturning of the very foundations of so- 
ciety in the South. But during all the confusion 
and strife of the ten years succeeding 1865, the 
Southern General Assembly never for a moment wa- 
vered as to its duty to the negroes. Time-honored 
customs of worship and instruction were torn up vio- 
lently from the very roots. Time was needed to get 
the bearings. For several years efforts were made to 
retain the negroes. In 1865 the Assembly said 

‘‘That, whereas experience has invariably proved 
the advantages of the colored people and the white be- 
ing united together in the worship of God, we see no 
reason why it should be otherwise now that they are 
freedmen, and not slaves. Should our colored friends 
think it best to separate from us and organize them- 
selves into distinct congregations, under white pastors 
and elders for the present, or under colored elders and 
pastors as soon as God in his providence shall raise up 
men suitably qualified for those offices, this Church will 
do all in its power to encourage, foster and assist 
them.’’ 

Several plans for carrying out this resolution were 
attempted and failed. The reason of failure is per- 
fectly evident to any candid inquirer. It was seen 
that the negroes developed two tendencies very de- 
cidedly. The first was to ally themselves in every 
way possible with their new-found friends from the 
North; and the other was to set up ecclesiastical 
housekeeping for themselves. This latter tendency 
to independence had long been seenamong them. So 
far as Iknow the first movement of the kind took place 
in the city of Philadelphiain 1787, and was followed 
by a similar movement in New York in 1796. See 
THEINDEPENDENT of March 5th, 1891. Atthe bottom 
of this movement there seem to have been two con- 
siderations, the natural and proper desire for the ne- 
groes to develop their own gifts, and a certain pro- 
nounced prejudice against them on the part of the 
whites around them. The growth ofthis movement 
was necessarily slow for a great many years. It 
would not have been encouraged probably by slave- 
owners in the South; but as soon as emancipation 
came it became most powerful. The development 
of the desire and demand for independent church life 
on the part of our colored brethren has been one of 
the most remarkable movements of ourtimes. Ac- 
cording to the Census of 1890 it is unquestionably 
true that whenthe negro has been left to take his 
own course and has had the faith to go ahead on his 
own responsibility, he has become self-governing 
and entirely independent of all white control. Let 
the following table, compiled from the Census of 1890 
speak for itself: 

NEGRO DENOMINATIONS. 


Organi- Church 
zations. |buildings. |Seatings. | Property. |Members. 
































Separate..... 18,835 19,631 5)792.294| $20,389,714| 2,303,351 
United....... 4,627 45139 1,008,651| 6,236,734 370,826 
Difference... 14,208 [15,492 4,783,643! $14,152,980| 1,932,525 





This movement was naturally in progress before 
the Southern Presbyterian Church adopted its pres- 
ent policy in 1874. 1n this year its Assembly simply 
recorded its observation of this fact and announced 
its belief that in ecclesiastical independence lay the 
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highest good of the negro. For twenty-three years 
these good people have been training and ordaining 
colored ministers, organizing colored churches and 
erecting colored presbyteries with the conviction 
that the negro in following his racial instinct would 
thrive best when he assumed the responsibilities and 
enjoyed the privileges of self-government. Viewed 
in the light of its historical development, the policy 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church with regard -to 
the negro is perfectly consistent and rational. It is 
difficult to see how it could be otherwise. The re- 
cent convention of ministers and elders that met in 
Birmingham, Ala., November 26th-28th, was sim~ 
ply the beginning of the consummation of plans that 
have been maturing for a quarter of acentury. The 
Southern General Assembly has persistently ‘refused 
to thrust its colored churches and ministers out of 
its fellowship. The discussions in the Convention 
revealed from the very first a strong desire on the 
part of all present to have a self-governing Colored 
Presbyterian Church. 

No undue influences of any sort were used to bring 
them tothis common desire and purpose. As intel 
ligent, manly, faithful men, they simply gave ex- 
pression to what is in the heart of a great many of 
the leading colored men all over the country. They 
desire and need the close co-operation of their white 
brethren. They will not be denied. Many of the lead- 
ing men in the Presbyterian Church North, both white 
and colored, think that the establishment of this 
branch of Presbyterianism would forever settle some 
of the most difficult matters of administration, and 
some openly, some secretly indorse the movement. 

I desire to make two practical applications from 
what I have written. The first is that if the North- 
ern Presbyterians would agree to allow their colored 
membership to go along the line of their inclination 
and would guarantee the same amount of aid as now, 
it would not be long till colored Presbyterianism in 
this country would occupy the same exalted position 
among the negroes that white Presbyterianism occu- 
pies among our fellow-citizens. “ 

The second application is that common sense and 
common justice unite in demanding that persistent 
and loud-monthed slander of the Southern Presby- 
terians on account of their supposed relation to the 
negro shall cease forever. It isa mystery to some of 
us in the South who are doing our best for the negro 
that gentlemen of high position and eminent gifts 
should continue to misrepresent facts. All that we 
claim is impartial judgment in the light of the estab- 
ished facts. Our position is vindicated by the over- 
whelming mass of the negroes, and is fast receiving 
the indorsement of men everywhere. 
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Washington as a Christian and a Com- 
municant. 
Il. 
BY JAMES M. BUCKLEY, D.D., LL.D., 





Epiror or “ Tue CuristiAN ApDvocaTE,” 


I WILL now take up the disputed account of Wash- 
ington’s taking the Holy Communion under. pecul- 
iarly interesting circumstances when his army lay 
encamped in the environs of Morristown, N.J. I 
am a native of New Jersey, and heard that statement 
in my boyhood from the sons and daughters of per- 
sons who were contemporary with the events; and 
on removing to Morristown, seventeen years ago, I 
took the pains to inquire among the descendants of 
the most influential families whose grandparents and 
great-grandparents were contemporary with Wash- 
ington in that place. 

The late Dr. Samuel Hanson Cox first attracted 
general attention tothis subject, having received the 
account from Dr. Hillyer, who had it from the lips 


of the Rev. Dr. Timothy Johnes himself, who was ; 


pastor of the church at that time. Theonly denom- 
inations having organization in Morristown were the 
Presbyterian and Baptist, and it was then the cus- 
tom of the former to administer the Holy Com- 
munion semiannually. The Presbyterian church 
was then usedas a hospital forthe smallpox patients, 
that disease being epidemic in the army; and the re- 
ligious services were held on the grounds of the 
parsonage. According to Dr. Hillyer, in a morning 
of the previous week the General, after his custom- 
ary inspection of the camp, visited Dr. Johnes and 
said: 

‘«« Doctor, I understand that the Lord’s Supper is 
to be celebrated with you next Sunday. I would 
learn if it accords with the canons of your Church to 
admit communicants of another denomination ?”’ 
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The Doctor rejoined: ‘‘ Most certainly; ours is not 
the Presbyterian table, but the Lord’s table; and we 
hence give the Lord’s invitation to all his followers of 
whatever name.”’ 

The General replied: ‘‘I am glad of it; that is as 
it ought to be; but asI was not quite sure of the 
fact, I thought I would ascertain it from yourself, as 
I propose to join with you on that occasion. Thoa 
member of the Church of England, I have no exclu- 
sive partialities.’’ 

On the next Sabbath the General was present, 
seated on his own camp-stool brought over, from the 
residence which he occupied, for the purpose, and 
communed with the people. 

This is the story as given in the Presbyterian 
Magazine in articles in the February and December 
numbers for 1851. The February number contained 
the account, and shortly afterward the editor received 
a letter from the Rev. Nicholas Chevalier, of Virginia, 
who stated that, some years before, he was informed 
by Dr. Johnes, a son of the Rev. Dr. Johnes, that the 
religious services were then held in an orchard not far 
from the parsonage. The editor of the magazine 
wrote to the Rev. Mr. Kirtland, pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church at Morristown, who had married 
into the family of the Rev. Dr. Johnes, and he re- 
sponded, giving much valuable information. 

Being convinced that if that story was correct, such 
an event would have been commonly known in all 
the important families who have descended directly 
from the most influential inhabitants of Morristown, 
1 began an investigation among them with the fol- 
lowing results: 

I, First I placed a certificate signed by Mrs. Anna 
Johnes Little, wife of the Hon. Theodore Little, 
a well-known lawyer in Morristown, an elder in the 
Presbyterian church, and President of the First Na- 
tional Bank. 

‘‘It has always been the tradition in my family that 
Washington took the Communion in a _ hollow back ‘of 
the parsonage during the ministry of my great-grand- 
father,the Rev. Timothy Johnes, D.D.,who was pastor 
ofthe Presbyterian church for fifty years. The churches 
were at that time used as hospitals, and the services 
were held out-of-doors behind the parsonage. 

‘* Washington frequently asked Dr. Johnes’s advice 
during his residence in Morristown, and they were on 
the most friendly terms. 

[Signed] 

‘‘ January, 1898.” 


Mrs. ANNA JOHNES LITTLE. 


II. This certificate is signed by two ladies de- 
scended on both sides from important families in 
Morristown at the time referred to. 


‘*MILLs ST., MoRRISTOWN, N. J. 

‘‘T have always heard, from my father and mother 
both, this story: That General Washington partook of 
the Communion at the outdoor service held in the little 
hollow behind Parson Johnes’s house. General Wash- 
ington asked him if he might commune with them, and 
Dr. Johnes’s reply was that it was the Lord’s table. It 
was always understood that such was the case. 

“ [Signed] IRENE MILLs. 
Maria B. MILLs. 

‘*January, 1898.”’ 

III. The following is from the Hon. John White- 
head, United States Commissioner for New Jersey, 
and author of the ‘‘ Judicial and Civil History of New 
Jersey,’’ and of several hundred historical articles in 
the historical and analogous publications in the 
‘State. 


‘* MorRIsTOWN, N. J., Feb. 16th, 1897. 

‘* My Dear Dr. Buckley :—My relations with Morris- 
town prior to my continued residence there, which be- 
gan in 1861, have always been of the most intimate 
character. My ancestors were Morristown people ex- 
tending back four or five generations. I cannot re- 
member the time when,I did not believe fully that 
Washington, while here with the army during the Rev- 
olution, partook of the Communion with the Presby- 
terian church. It was one of those traditions which 
are believed as much as tho they were actual fact, 
known to have occurred. So, when I heard some 
years ago that it was doubted whether such an occur- 
rence had actually happened, I took measures to sat- 
isfy myself on the subject. 1 was quite astounded and 
more disappointed to learn that there was so little evi- 
dence on the subject. The conviction of its truth was 
shattered, and I began to imagine that, after all, it only 
rested on tradition, and, almost in despair, I gave up 
the attempt to fortify my belief. 

‘*But, to my very great delight, I was furnished 
with proof which seemed to me almost irrefragable. 
An old lady, one of the representatives of our most 
respected families, informed me that her father, who 
was thena ruling elder in the Presbyterian church, 
told her that he was present on the occasion when 
General Washington partook of the elements at the 
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table, and that he himself handed him the bread and 
wine. The church edifice at the time was used asa 
hospital for the smallpox patients among the soldiers, 
and the congregation were in the habit of assembling 
in the open air, in a little dell in the rear of the par- 
sonage, then occupied by the Rev. Timothy Johnes, 
D.D., then pastor of the church. This parsonage is 
stillin existence, in most excellent preservation, and 
is now used by the Memorial Hospital. 

“‘I think if any one fifty or sixty years ago, in the 
hearing of any old or middle-aged Morris County man 
had expressed any doubt as to the truth of the story 
about Washington’s partaking of the Communion with 
the First Presbyterian church-members, he would have 
been most sharply rebuked. It was a story which no 
one in Morris County ever doubted, until these last 
years when that iconoclastic spirit, which seems disposed 
to destroy all our beautiful traditions, attacked this. It 
seems to me to savor almost of impiety for an American 
citizen to attempt to detract from the character of the 
Father of his Country, and I do not envy the man who 
attempts to do it. 

‘*Very truly and sincerely yours, 
‘* J. WHITEHEAD.” 

IV. Knowing that the Burnham family have a Co- 
lonial and Revolutionary ancestry, unsurpassed if 
equaled in the State in the number of its lines, I 
applied to the Hon. Frederick G. Burnham for infor- 
mation upon this subject. 


‘* MoRRISTOWN, N. J., February 15th, 1897. 

‘* Dear Dr. Buckley:—You requested me to give youa 
short narrative of a conversation that took place be- 
tween Mrs. Lindsley, my great-aunt and myself, at 
Morristown, in 1844. My aunt I think was about sev- 
enty-eight years of age at that time; she was born in 
Morris County, a sister to my grandfather, Silas Con- 
dict, who died in Morristown in 1848. My aunt fre- 
quently visited at my grandfather’s house, and had 
taken quite a fancy to me; she was in the habit of re- 
lating many incidents of Revolutionary times to me and 
found a ready listener. The statement which I now 
make I remember as distinctly as tho it were narrated 
to me yesterday, and there can be no question but that 
I perfectly understood her. 

‘When Washington with his army was encamped 
at Morristown, I suppose inthe winter of 1777, but the 
year she did not mention, her father, my great-grand- 
father, was inthe army; and it greatly delighted her 
from time to time to tell me about the Revolutionary 
matters which happened atthattime. The statement 
which she made to me is as follows: 

“The Presbyterian church building of Morristown 
had been handed over to the army te be used asa 
hospital. The Rev. Mr. Johnes, then its pastor, re- 
sided on the property now used by the Memorial Hos- 
pital of Morristown. His congregation, having given 
up their church building, were accustomed to worship 
onthe Sabbath on a part of the grounds belonging to 
Mr. Johnes’s residence, where, as my aunt said, ‘the 
cold winter winds whistled over the heads of the peo- 
ple.’ Such an arrangement was made by placing 
benches and chairs around the pastor, that with their 
winter clothing and by the help of foot-stoves, the peo- 
ple kept reasonably warm. In this secluded spot, with 
nothing over them but the blue sky, the congregation 
worshiped from Sunday to Sunday, except in stormy 
weather. 

‘tAsthe time approached, when in accordance with 
the Presbyterian usage the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper was to be administered, Washington wrote to 
Mr. Johnes that he understood such to be the case; that 
he was unaware of the rules obtaining in the Presbyte- 
rian Church as he was a communicant of the Estab- 
lished Church of England, but that if it was in accord- 
ance with the rules of the Presbyterian Church, it 
would give him great pleasure to worship with them on 
that occasion and to partake of the Sacrament. Tothis 
letter the Rev. Mr. Johnes replied that the custom of 
the Presbyterian Church was to invite ail Christians to 
the table of the Lord, as it was in no wise an ordinance 
belonging to the Presbyterian Church alone, and that 
it would give him great pleasure to welcome General 
Washington at the service on the coming Sabbath. 
When the next Sabbath came the usual preparation for 
the Church service and for the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper were made in the open air, on the spot 
where they were accustomed to worship, as I have said. 
General Washington attended, was seated with the con- 
gregation, remained through the service, and there par- 
took of the Lord’s Supper. The only thing which I 
wish I could remember distinctly,is whether my aunt said 
that she was present herself and saw General Washing- 
ton. But that she spoke of it in the most complete and 
detailed manner,and without the slightest possible ques- 
tion,and referred to it as to an event which had happened 
within her recollection and was perfectly remembered, 
and of which she possessed the most perfect knowledge, 
there can be no question whatever. 

‘* My profession has called upon me for many years 
to be cautious in sifting evidence, and I say without 
any question that, considering the character of the 
woman, her strong intellect and keen perceptions and 
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perfect memory, there is no more doubt about the cor- 
rectness of her narrative than there is of the fact that 
General Washington was present with his troops in Mor- 
ristown in that winter. Besides this statement, made to 
me in this clear and emphatic manner, I wish to add 
that there are several persons still living in Morris- 
town and in its vicinity to whom the above facts were 
told by their parents or grandparents, so that the 
story, as I have given it, is corroborated in a variety of 
ways and by a variety of persons. 
‘** Believe me to remain 
‘* Very truly yours, 
‘* FREDERICK G. BURNHAM.”’ 

I have ascertained that Mrs, Lindsley, the aunt re- 
ferred to, was at that time awoman exceedingly well 
preserved in both mind and body, of rare intelligence 
and unusual intellectual activity. She had lived all 
her life in Morris County, and preserved in her family 
that peculiar love of historic incident which is the 
chief conservator of traditions of a neighborhood 
and of anation. Her two sons, one of whom was 
Dr. Philip Lindsley, formerly President of Nashville 
University, and the other, Dr. Harvey Lindsley, a 
celebrated physician residing and practicing for 
many years in Washington? D. C., were so infused by 
their mother with the same spirit that they were 
themselves authorities in the antiquities of the 
country. 

Mr. Burnham isa lawyer in active civil practice, 
and known widely as the donor and ,founder of the 
Burnham Industrial Farm. In 1851 James Rich- 
ards, D.D., who was pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church, and son of the venerable Dr. Rich- 
ards, who succeeded Dr. Johnes in 1794, informed 
the editor of the Presbyterian Magazine, in 1851, 
that he had often heard his father relate this circum- 
stance, he having himself heard it from Dr, Johnes. 
At that time the Rev. Alfred Barnes, afterward 
famous as a commentator, was ordained and installed 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church and congre- 
gation in Morristown by the Presbytery on the eighth 
of February, 1825. Dr. Johnes had then been dead 
only twenty-nine years. Dr. Barnes informed the 
editor of the said magazine that he had never had 
any doubt.on the subject. 

Any method that would discredit the truth of this 
narrative would overthrow nearly every fact that 
rests upon tradition. It has been a/ways believed, 
and believed by a/7 who had opportunity to know the 
facts, and has been by them transmitted to their chil- 
dren of the third and fotirth generation. 

General Greely’s propositions relating to this part 
of the subject are, therefore, I think, effectually dis- 
credited by the evidence herewith submitted. 


New York Ciry. 


The Conduct of a Hospital. 
BY THOMAS P. HUGHES, D.D., LL.D. 


IT has been said, ‘‘ to pity distress is human; to re- 
lieve it is godlike.’’ And such isthe godlike mission 
of that magnificent institution which standson Mad- 
ison Avenue, between Seventieth and Seventy-first 
Streets, and is designated the ‘‘ Presbyterian Hos- 
pital.’”’ There is something in the name which is 
sectarian and denominational. But its founders 
have sought to emphasize this rather than to dis- 
guise and evade it; for inscribed on the covers of its 
report are the memorable words of its chiet founder, 
James Lenox: ‘‘Presbyterianism in its burdens, but 
undenominational in its benefits.’’ There is certainly 
no institution in the whole city which is more truly 
catholic in its efforts than this Presbyterian Hespi- 
tal. 

In some public institutions there is that indescriba- 
ble thing called ‘‘tone”; and it is the ‘‘tone’’ of 
this hospital which commends it. In the first place 
itis religious. Inall ages and among all races the 
gifts of healing have been associated wfth religion, 
and they have been singularly associated with Chris- 
tianity. In Oriental literature Jesus is the great 
-healer. Inthe well-known Urdu story, the ‘‘ Bagh o 
Bahar,” the name Jesus is given to the surgeon in- 
troduced in the novel. Nor have weeutirely outlived 
this conviction that religion and medicine are in many 
ways associated together, Now, while every care is 
taken in the Presbyterian Hospital to convince the 
patients that they have entered a hall of scientific 
research and practice where their ailments will be 
scientifically treated, the Christian conception of the 
place is never lost sight of; and as you enter the 
front door, immediately on your right, you find the 
office of the chaplain. Every evening at sunset, the 
Rev. Dr. Wall enters the wards and invokes the aid 
of the Divine Healer. And when his ministrations 
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are acceptable he is ever ready to pray by the bedside 
of the sick or dying, and thus, as Robertson of 
Brighton so admirably puts it, ‘change the passion- 
ate desire to live into still submission, and the tu- 
multuous expectations of a life into silent surren- 
der.’’ . 

To the Christian mind there is an unspeakable 
charm in walking through the various wards of this 
hospital, and watching all the wonderful appliances 
of modern science, and to mark the systematic min- 
istrations of the trained nurse, and yet to feel that 
there is a Christian inspiration behind it all. At the 
head of every bed there is placed on a shelf an Eng- 
lish New Testament and a book of Psalms; and altho 
these sacred volumes are not used as much as they 
ought to be, still it is impossible for a patient to re- 
main in this hospital even for a single day without 
realizing that it isa Christian institution. But the 
wards are always open to the ministrations of relig- 
ious teachers of ali names and creeds. The priest, 
the minister and the rabbi are ever welcome when 
they seek to minister to their own people. 

The Presbyterian is almost the only hospital in the 
city which is under medical superintendence. For 
some strange and unaccountable reason the hospitals 
of New York City are usually placed in charge of in- 
dividuals who have had no medical training. This 
was at one time the arrangement in the Presbyterian 
Hospital; but about five or six years ago its manage- 
ment decided to change this condition of things, and 
a medical officer of large experience and of high pro- 
fessional attainments, Dr. C. Irving Fisher, was ap- 
pointed superintendent. There seems to be a fitness 
of things in such an appointment. It is calculated 
to inspire the public with confidence. It emphasizes 
the fact that, altho the hospital is religious in its 
spirit, it is pre-eminently scientific in its working. 

It would be invidious even to mention, much more 
to comment upon, the scientific and scholarly attain- 
ments of the medical and surgical staff whose serv- 
ices are given alike to those who can pay for the lux- 
ury of a private room, and to the poorest negro who 
finds shelter within the general ward. The two vol- 
umes of the Medical and Surgical Reports, edited 
by Drs. Andrew J. McCosh and Walter B. James, 
which contain so many valuable contributions from 
the members of the staff of this hospital,are evidences 
of the rare skill and scientific attainments of those 
physicians who practice within its walls. ; 

A visit to the operating-room, so thoughtfully 
designated a ‘‘pavilion,’’ must convince any lay mind 
of how much the present generation is indebted to 
the modern discoveries and developments of surgery. 
The operating-room of the Presbyterian Hospital is 
a gem. It is supplied with everything that science 
can devise to assist the surgeon in his operations. 
What a contrast it all is to the methods of the past! 
To surgery at the battle of Trafalgar, for example, 
when limbs were amputated without the use of anes- 
thetics, and the stumps plunged into a basin of boil- 
ing pitch. Notlong ago an eminent surgeon (who, 
by the way, was not an Irishman) wrote that the 
time would soon come when patients would walk into 
an operating-room with no more terror than they 
now experience in taking their seats in a dentist’s 
chair. Still, there isa certain feeling that creeps 
over you when you stand in an operating-room and 
try to realize the woful work which is accomplished 
therein. But aclose inspection of all the scientific 
contrivances for the promotion of efficient surgery is 
a perfect revelation. Outsiders have not the slight- 
est conception of what scientific discoveries have 
done, and are still doing, for the advancement of 
surgery. Everything in this operating-room clearly 
demonstrates to the mind of the lay critic the im- 
mense advantage which surgeons possess in perform- 
ing an operation ina thoroughly equipped hospital 
where all the modern appliances are close at hand. 

There were 2,946 persons treated during the year. 
In the Emergency Ward 2,529 persons were treated. 
The ambulance answered 1,937 calls. In the dispen- 
sary 7,591 patients were treated. There were 829 
operations performed under the administration of an- 
esthetics; and it is interesting to observe that ether 
was administered to 630, chloroform to 194, and co- 
caine to 5. The gratuitous treatment of patients in 
a dispensary. is one of the ‘‘burning” questions of 
the day; and a solution of this question has not yet 
been found. In the Presbyterian dispensary the 
medical practitioners give their services free of charge 
to the hospital, but in some hospitals of the city we 
believe they receive a stipend. 

And here we would remark that it does not seem 
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‘advisable that a magnificent institution such as this 
should be regarded as a mere ‘‘dole of charity.” 
People are beginning to take a higher view of things, 
and consequently we find persons of means glad to 
avail themselves of the private room in the hospital, 
on the payment of twenty-five to forty dollars a week, 
where they can have the attendance of trained nurses, 
and the best medical treatment which the world of 
science can supply. And yet there is no difference 
made in the treatment of patients who pay and those 


‘who do not pay, altho the contributions of the paying 


patients very largely assist the general funds of the 
institution. 

‘*Do you find the patients grateful?” was the 
question put to one of the nurses in charge of a 
ward. ‘* Most of them,” she replied; ‘‘ but itis curi- 
ous to observe that the patients who are most grate- 
ful are those who have known all the comforts and 
luxuries of a home, and those who are the least 
grateful are they who have seldom known what it is 
to have a decent bed to sleep in.” 

The hospital nurse has often a hard time of it. 
Day and night a demand is made upon these young 
lives consecrated to the service of Him who went 
about doing good. They are twelve hours on duty; 
and, with the exception of the two hours allowed fur 
recreation, there is a constant demand upon their 
time and attention. The last report of the hospital 
records the death of one of its nurses who, in order 
to increase her usefulness, sought experience in the 
nursing of contagious diseases, and contracted the 
disease from which she died. In one of the large 
city hospitals there has lain for many monthsa young 
girl who at one time was the very picture of health 
and beauty, but who contracted a loathsome disease 
in the performance of her hospital duties, and who 
is permanently disfigured and injured for life. 

The ‘‘ Presbyterian Training School for Nurses” 
is a new institution. It is under the efficient man- 
agement of Miss Maxwell, and has already taken a 
very high position among the training schools of the 
city. The mottoes which the nurses of this school 
wear on their badges are ‘‘ Salus generis humani,’’ 
and the simple word *‘ neighbors,’’ with reference to 
the good Samaritan of the Gospel, and which was 
thoughtfully suggested by Mr. Frederick Sturges, a 
liberal benefactor to the .institution. The course of 
training extends over two years. But it must be 
noted that inthe Presbyterian Hospital no nurse is 
placed in charge of a ward until she has been gradu- 
ated either in this school or in some other school of 
the city. When we remember how much depends 
upon the wisdom of a nurse in caring for the sick it 
will be seen that this arrangement is most necessary, 
altho it adds to the expenes of the management. 

But while there is an admirable training school in 
existence, as far as its instruction is concerned, there 
is no suitable accommodation forthe nurses. These 
young women, aftera hard day’s work, are housed 
in nothing more than a barrack at the top of the 
building; and, in this respect, the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital is considerably behind the other hospitals of the 
city, the New York, Mount Sinai, and the German, 
for example, where there are separate buildings for 
the accommodation of the school for nurses. Here, 
we would remark, to quote the woids of Mr. Lenox, is 
a ‘‘burden” waiting for some godly *‘ Presbyterian ’’ 
to take up. A generous donor has already placed 
a large plot of land at the disposal of the committee 
for this purpose. But God has not yet put it into 
the heart of any one to build the building. What an 
admirable and suitable memorial would such a house 
become if erected to the memory of some beloved 
relative or friend! or as a thank-offering for mercies 
received ‘‘in mind, body or estate.’’ 

New York City. ch ata See ek ark 

Japanese Religions in 1897. 
BY J. H. DE FOREST, D.D. 

THE incoming floods of new knowledge and the 
unparalleled intellectual and political expansion of 
the nation, together with contact with new moral 
and religious ideals have carried the people on re- 
sistlessly, until now, in this year of ’97, an alarm has 
been raised that Christianity will imperil what they 
hold most dear—faith in the divinity of the Imperial 
line. These conservatives are making a blundering 
fight and on wrong lines. Their arguments are te- 


spectable only when carried back to the semi-civilized 
condition in which Commodore Perry found the peo- 
ple. They quite ignore the wholly new relations of 
Japan to foreign nations as seen in the light of Inter- 
national Law, and the necessity of readjusting their 
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ideas of the Imperial line to the principles of modern 
civilization. Of course there are multitudes of Jap- 
anese who laugh at these belated Rip Van Winkles. 
Years ago, when this same attempt to save the old 
faith was on the docket, I asked a prominent govern- 
or: ‘‘How do you intelligent Japanese gentlemen re- 
gard the Emperor?’’ His quick reply was: ‘‘He’sa 
man, not a god.’’ Yet, such a hold has this style of 
thought among lower educational circles that last 
summer, when an Official in the educational depart- 
ment told a body of school-teachers that it was no 
longer of any use to claim that the Japanese are di- 
rect descendants of Heaven, some of his hearers were 
considerably astonished at the doctrine; others were 
surprised that he had the courage to say it, even tho 
it were true. 

Students who are taught this old style of patriotism 
(for religion and patriotism with such people:are syn- 
onyms) cannot bear Christian doctrines. I heard the 
other day of two such stalwart young men who 
stopped to hear what an evangelist was preaching 
abcut in Tokio, and heard the commonplace that all 
men are sinners, They interrupted to inquire wheth- 
er there were any exceptions, and receiving a nega- 
tive, they loudly dissented since His Majesty was 
thereby made a sinner. And when the preacher 
could not modify his statement, they vigorously as- 
saulted him, loyally smashed the furniture, and broke 
up the meeting only to find themselves with the 
preacher all under arrest in a police station. These 
young patriots protested against the insult to them, 
as they were only defending the sacred name of the 
Emperor. But they were told by the Daniel-like po- 
lice that the statement ‘‘all men are sinners” isa 
religious proposition, not a political one, and that no 
one has any right to interfere, since such language 
has no political significance. 

The attempt to revive this essentially pagan thought 
had a novel result in one of thenormal schools. The 
principal refused to promote a student of good stand- 
ing and character simply because he was a Christian. 
Teachers have before this been suspected of making it 
hard for Christian pupils; but this isthe first instance 
I have heard of in which a pupil was discriminated 
against openly on the ground of his religion. The 
principal was shortly afterward removed ‘to another 
school in a distant province. Very likely he will 
continue to discourage any Christian students who 
may come under him, but he will hardly again avow 
Christianity as the only objection to such pupils. 

The reaction against Christianity reminds one of 
the reaction of five or six years ago when Professor 
Inoue stirred up pretty much the whole nation with 
his ringing protests against any treaties which should 
permit foreigners to enjoy the same privileges of 
travel, residence and business anywhere in Japan 
that natives have. He scared thousands of people. 
His books sold by the tens of thousands. Whole 
editions were sold before they were printed. He and 
his party seemed to be carrying everything before 
them. But the Government, a few months later, 
announced a treaty with Great Britain, with unlimited 
mixed residence; and in a few days the great conserv- 
ative’s arguments were as dead as acoffin-nail. It 
is the same gentleman who is now one of the chief 
advocates ot this Japanese religion that consists sole- 
ly in loyalty to the Emperor and worship of his line, 
and is especially suspicious of Christian teachings. 
But I venture to put myself on record that within 
three years the learned professor's arguments, so far 
as they tilt against Christianity, will be buried as deep 
as his cultured protests against mixed residence. 

The plan to reinstate the old Shinto religion is 
doomed to fail, it is so incompatible with the position 
Japan is taking as a treaty power, and so alien to the 
magnificent progress already made. But this at- 
tempt gives occasion for the world to see one great 
defect in the moral life of Japan, to which I referred 
last year, the separation of public and private moral- 
ity. Public morality is unqualified devotion to the 
Emperor and to official duties. This, it is virtually 
claimed, is all the religion Japan needs, the religion 
of self-effacing patriotism. He who has this spirit is 
a true japanese, a perfect Japanese. It is nobody's 
business what his private morality is; that concerns 
himself alone. And so it happeas that some men of 
high political standing and of undoubted worth to 
the cause of national progress, are ready to unbend 
in a night’s revel with unchaste gezsha ‘‘ within limits 
not prejudicial to peace and order, and not antago- 
nistic to their duties as subjects.’’ Japan is a long 
distance from the West in this style of private moral- 
ty. Breckinridge would have been perfectly safe and 
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untouched here. Such a law as Japan’s that punish- 
es fornication in the woman, but allows the man 
taken in the act to go free, is a deep wrong to woman 
and a shame to man anywhere in lands called civil- 
ized. There are, however, multitudes whose lives 
and influence are constantly raising public opinion, 
and are paving the way for moral standards that 
shall cover private as well as public life. The nation 
is moving forward in morals and in religion. There 
is no wide or lasting reaction possible. This year's 
attempt to arrest the advance of Christian thought 
may have deepened prejudice in the minds of many; 
but, so far as the Christians of Japan are concerned, 
they have met the movement without the slightest 
fear, with dignity, and not without advantage. The 
public have been compelled by this agitation to think 
and talk and read more about Christianity than for 
many years before. 

But what are the Christians doing? It has been 
so common to affirm that the Christians, in spite of 
their hard set-backs, are going on well, and that the 
outlook is more hopeful, that many will be suspicious 
of such an unsupported summing up of the present 
situation. But a decided change for the better has 
already taken place. The great meetings of the year 
have, as a rule, been most deeply spiritual, earnest, 
evangelical, hopeful. A new spirit is especially 
showing itself in aggressive missionary movements 
that are unlike anything heretofore accomplished. 
In no previous year have sums of money from five 
hundred yew to two thousand yex been gathered for 
missionary purposes from audiences that had no 
thought of a contribution when they assembled, and 
in which missionaries had no voice. The old discus- 
sions of a critical and destructive character have dis- 
appeared, and an earnest desire to press the simple 
Gospel upon the people just as rapidly and as widely 
as possibleis liketherising sun in an almost cloudless 
sky. New Christian books are beginning to appear 
from native authors. And the year has witnessed a 
thousand people gathercd ina Christian meeting in 
Tokio, a thing unknown to several previous years. 
New and favorable signs are certainly visible; and 
while no one expects a great rush toward the church- 
es, there will certainly be grateful news from the 
year of 98. 


Senpal, JAPAN. 


Our Washington Letter. 
BY JANET JENNINGS, 


THREE hours after the American battle-ship 
‘‘Maine’’ had been blown up in the Harbor of 
Havana, representatives of the Associated Press had 
informed the Secretary of the Navy and every officer 
connected directly with the Department, of ‘‘a bad 
accident to the ‘Maine.’’’ They rushed about 
Washington in cabs at midnight, ringing this door- 
bell and that, until there was no doubt left in the 
minds of the Secretary of the Navy and his immediate 
assistants that something not ‘‘friendly” had hap- 
pened to the battle-ship, sent on her ‘‘ friendly mis- 
sion,” little more than a fortnight before. Tho the 
men rushing about Washington, ringing door-bells, 
used the word ‘‘ accident”’ not one of them believed 
he applied the right word to the appalling calamity, 
I happened to be at the house of afriend who was 
aroused at two o'clock in the morning by the sharp 
ring of the door-bell, followed by silence breathless 
and ominous. I could not help hearing the words 
which came up from the doorstep, directly beneath 
my window. ‘‘A bad accidentto the ‘Maine,’’’ ina 
voice of suppressed excitement, falling with strange in- 
tensity on the midnight stillness. Nobody had heard 
the sound of wheels, but before the door, both driver 
and horse absolutely motionless, was the waiting cab. 
Suppressed excitement continued everywhere. Early 
the next morning [ went over to the Navy Depart- 
ment where, early as it was, crowds were gathered 
about the models of battle-ships and cruisers in the 
halls, always of more or less interest to visitors, but 
now of new and peculiar interest. Men of the press 
kept a well-worn path between the Department.and 
the White House, all quiet, little groups here and 
there talking in low tones, some faces white, with 
strained expressions. At the White House there 
were more faces white and strained, and the few 
words one heard were in strangely quiet undertones. 
The men on duty at the door and about the halls 
replied mechanically to questions of visitors; and to 
the usual force inthe main vestibule there had been 
added a stalwart policeman, who never left the public 
door for a moment and whose uniform made him a 
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conspicuous figure. Preparations for the last of the 
series of official receptions, to be given that evening, 
had been nearly completed—the box arrangements 
for wraps, all up in the outer corridor, and floral 
decorations in the East room and State Parlors. The 
date for the public reception had been changed from 
the twenty-second of February to the seventeenth, 
which was the following evening, bringing the two 
receptions in close succession, on account of the 
President’s visit to Philadelphia, and at the same 
time utilizing the decorations at both receptions and 
the saving of preparation as a matter of convenience. 
A woman came in, and as her first glance fell on the 
improvised cloak-room, she exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, youare 
not going on with the reception, are you, whilea 
hundred American sailors lie dead in Havana?” 

Her voice trembled with feeling, tho she did not 
know that instead ot one hundred dead American 
sailors there were two hundred and fifty-eight. That 
was given out later. There had been no order yet to 
give upthe reception, and the attendant to whom 
she spoke looked distressed, but could only reply: 
‘¢J—I don’t know.’’ 

‘‘What zs it—what zs it that makes our Cuban poli- 
cy, and has brought things to such a pass? Oh, 
what zs it?’ she continued with more frankness than 
discretion, in low, excited tones. 

‘There should have been more precaution,’’ said 
a man who had been silent until now, when he at- 
tempted to answer her appeal for light on the Cuban 
policy. ‘*‘The commander of the ‘Maine’ should 
have taken greater precaution—doubled the guards, 
kept extra watch everywhere—and been onthe look- 
out for treachery.”’ 

‘And why ?” she interrupted, with resentment al- 
most fierce in intensity. ‘‘ Have we not had the as- 
surance from the White House every day for weeks 
—yes for months, tHat our relations with Spain were 
entirely friendly ? so friendly that finally the ‘ Maine’ 
in proof of these friendly relations was sent to 
Havana on apurely friendly mission ? Whyshould the 
commander of the ‘Maine’ suspect anything unfriend- 
ly or be on his guard, when he had from the Adminis- 
tration such assurances as would make it both safe 
and proper to put himself on social footing with the 
Spanish Government at Havana? Why, I ask you?” 

“«* Well, I will tell you why. . Because all that was 
a lie,” he replied, with something of brutal di- 
rectness. ‘* Public sentiment here, and Consul-Gen- 
eral Lee down there, compelled the sending of the 
‘Maine’ to Havana to protect American life and 
property. But all the assurances of the ‘friendly 
mission,’ and talk about social curtesies did not 
include the fact that Captain Sigsbee’s treatment 
one day in Havana was such as to make it safer for 
him to hurry aboard the ‘Maine’ in a hired small 
boat, instead of waiting for his own steam launch. 
And I say again, the ‘friendly relations’ are a pre- 
tense, anda lie.” Then he turned on his heel and 
strode past the big policeman out of the White 
House. 

This was the atmosphere. Men talked it over— 
some openly charging Spanish treachery, others 
guardedly admitting its possibility. Up in the Cabi- 
net room the President talked it over with such 
members of his Cabinet as were in town, and during 
the day the contents of dispatches from Havana 
were given out from time to time. There appeared 
to be no disposition to withhold anything, and, in- 
deed, it would have been very unwise, under the 
strain of excitement and anxiety of the public mind, 
to have done so. 

When the Attorney-General came out of the Cabi- 
net room, he was instantly surrounded by men of the 
press--so suddenly that they might have come up 
through the floor. They looked, rather than asked, 
the questions usually ‘‘ fired’’ in quest of information. 
He stood his ground well—remarkably well for a 

‘‘new man,’’ with but a week’s experience in the 
Cabinet—looking the ‘‘ press’’ squarely in the face, 
as he said, in cool, deliberate tones: ‘‘ Everything 
known about the disaster will be given out; the 
President directs it, and you will learn all from the 
Secretary of the Navy. Perhaps it is just as well, 
therefore, that I should say nothing more.” Then, 
after an instant’s pause, he added, with a courage 
that was admirable: ‘‘ The Spanish Government at 
Havana tenders its sympathy.’’ 

The Attorney-General bowed and passed down the 
stairway. There was not a word of comment. Men 
of the press have become hardened to the ‘‘ friendly 
relation’’ phase of the Cuban policy. Ten minutes 
later the Secretary of the Navy came out of the Cabi- 
net room. Three men who had been waiting silent 
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and motionless as statues, made one bound, and the 
next moment were at the Secretary's side, halfway 
down the stairway. 
asked: 

‘: Well, what is the impression—the official impres- 
sion ?”’ 


When they returned, one was 


‘«Oh, the official impression is, that it was an acci- 
dent.”’ 

‘‘And the other impression—the general impres- 
sion ?”’ 

‘*Oh, the general impression is, that it was not an 
accident.”’ 

Then they all went back to the table in the wait- 
ing-room—reserved for the use of the press—sat 
down and wrote the story of the ‘: Maine,” blown 
upin the harbor of Havana, with the death of two 
hundred and fifty-eight American sailors. In the 
meantime, at the Navy Department telegrams were 
coming by the score from relatives and friends of the 
dead sailors, buried next day at Havana. The court 
of inquiry, to investigate the cause of ‘the disaster, 
was promptly appointed, and it was also promptly 
decided not to send another war-ship to Havana—for 
the present. It is certainly the safer course. If the 
‘*Maine’’ could be blown up by accident, or well- 
planned wickedness, the same thing might happen to 
other American war-ships in Havana harbor. The 
only safety would be in sending down the whole 
squadron, which has been kept so carefully at proper 
distance from Cuba for the past three years. The 
Secretary of the Navy is quoted as saying that both 
Consul-General Lee and Captain Sigsbee had advised 
against sending another war-ship to Havana for the 
present. Undoubtedly General Lee and Captain 
Sigsbee have the best reasons in the world for giving 
the Secretary such advice. But the investigation 
must be thorough, for the American people are of but 
one mind here. It isa national calamity. If it was 
an accident, then no battle-ship is safe, or above the 
chance of a similarfate. The ‘‘ Maine” wasa splen- 
did ship of her class, and had every provision against 
accident as perfect as it was possible to devise. Cap- 
tain Sigsbee is an officer of high reputation, and the 
discipline on his ship was equal to every requirement, 
even at Havana. Captain Sigsbee knew just what he 
was down there for, and that he was to be prepared 
to act on a moment’s notice, to meet any hostile ac- 
tion on the part of the Spanish Government. 

. The world must go on. The White House has re- 
sumed its normal atmosphere, and the business of 
office-seeking is again the business of the hour, tho 
the ‘‘ Maine’’ horror is not yet a ‘‘ closed incident,’’ 
like the ‘‘ De Lome letter.’’ 

I use the term office-seeking in no offensive sense. 
It cannot be said that office seeks the man, but 
rather, man seeks the office—the only way to get it 
—whether a post-office or something higher. 

The Convention of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association accomplished a great deal of 
work, and the sessions were well attended. Many 
bright, clever women contributed to make it a nota- 
ble gathering, and there were features of unusual 
interest. Copies of the call for the first Woman’s 
Right’s Convention, in 1848, at Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
with the resolutions, were printed for circulation; 
and the little table around which the five women sat 
to draft the resolutions was here on the platform. 
It now belongs to Miss Anthony to whom it was 
given by Mrs. Stanton, who received it from Miss 
Catherine McClintock, of the family of whom Miss 
Mary Ann McClintock was one of the ‘‘immortal 
five’’; the others were Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Lucretia Mott, Martha C. Wright and Jane C. Hunt. 
During the Convention last week the table was covered 
with a silk flag—suffrage flag, with four stars, and 
every day it held a jar of beautiful flowers. With all 
the work accomplished there was yet time for social 
entertainments. The leading festivity was the birth- 
day party given by Mrs. John R. McLean in honor 
of Miss Anthony’s seventy-eighth birthday. Mrs. 
McLean is an advocate of suffrage and works through 
social lines. She always entertains Miss Anthony, 
and formerly when Mrs. Stanton was able to be at 
the conventions, the pioneers in the suffrage work 
were always guests of honor at dinners given by Mrs. 
McLean. This year the birthday party was a 
luncheon to forty-four guests asked to ‘‘ meet 
Miss Anthony,’’ and followed by a reception to 
the officers and delegates at the Convention 
The McLean house is one of the most beantiful in 
Washington, and the dining-room opens into a pic- 
ture-gallery, at one end of which is a balcony where 
a stringed orchestra from the Marine Band played. 

The table flowers were a profusion of Jacqueminot 
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roses and mignonet in high silver epergnes, down the 
center of the long table, and garlands of smilax and 
roses formed a border for the covers. Midway inthe 
length of the table was the birthday cake, very large 
and very beautiful, the outer edge surrounded by sev- 
enty-eight small candles each set in a half-open rose- 
bud; the frosting was a wreath of roses, and within the 
circlet was the inscription: ‘‘ 1820—S. B, A.—1898.”’ 
Around the cake on the outside was a deep border of 
Jacqueminot roses and mignonet. No wines were 
served, as it was well known that Miss Anthony 
would prefer to have her health drunk in water, and 
it was drunk with great enthusiasm in apollinaris. 

Miss Anthony sat at the head of the table, on the 
right of the hostess, and on Miss Anthony’s right 
was Mrs. Washington McLean, mother of Mr. Mc- 
Lean. At the opposite end of the table sat Mrs. 
Grant, on the right of Mrs. Beale, mother of the 
hostess; and on Mrs. Graft’s right was Mrs. Mac- 
Veagh, wife of ex-Attorney-General MacVeagh. The 
other guests were Countess Santo Thyrso, wife of 
the Minister of Portugal; Mrs. Philip H. Sheridan, 
the Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, Vice-President-at- 
large of the National Woman Suffrage Association; 
Mrs. John C, Spooner, Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield, 
Mrs. Henry M. Teller, Miss Alice Lee, Mrs. John 
W. Foster, Mrs. Mary A. Swift, President of the Cal- 
ifornia State Suffrage Association; Mrs. William E. 
Chandler, Mrs. Nicholas Anderson, Miss Olive Ris- 
ley Seward, Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, delegate to the 
convention from California, who has just completed 
the’ biography of Miss Anthony; Miss Mabel 
Gwynne, of Washington; Mrs. Archibald Hopkins, 
Mrs. Charles: Frederick Adams, wife of the First 
Secretary of the Embassy of Great Britain; Mrs. 
Greely, wife of General Greely; Mrs. McKenna, wife 
of Justice McKenna, of the Supreme -Court; Mme. 
Bakhmeteff, sister of the hostess; Mrs. Gray, wife of 
Senator Gray; Mrs. Miles, wife of General Miles; 
Mrs. Reed, wife of the speaker; Mrs. Wetmore. wife 
of Senator Wetmore; Mrs. Weightman, Miss Mar- 
garet Edes, of Washington; Mrs. Jones, wife of 
Senator Jones; Mrs. Shroeder, wife of Lieutenant- 
Commander Shroeder of the Navy; Mrs. Barnes 
Heath, Mrs. Martin, wife of Senator Martin; Mrs. 
Wadsworth, wife of Representative Wadsworth; 
Mrs. May Wright Sewell, of Indianapolis, who de- 
livered a splendid address at the convention this 
evening on ‘‘ Women in Education’’; Mrs. Mulligan, 
wife of Lieutenant Mulligan of the Navy; Mrs. Mary 
Gross, of Chicago, delegate to the convention; Mrs. 
Martha A. B. Conine, a member of the State Legis- 
lature of Colorado, who is on the convention pro- 
gram to speak on ‘‘Some Results of Equal Suffrage 
in Colorado’’; Mrs. Eliza Osborne, delegate to the 
convention; and Mrs. Nichol Ludlow, sister of Mr. 
McLean. 

At the reception, which was at three o'clock, Mrs. 
McLean was assisted in receiving by Miss Anthony 
and Mrs. Grant, the three standing near the door of 
the drawing-room to welcome the guests, some two 
hundred in number. In the meantime the table had 
been laid to serve as a ‘‘tea,’’ the birthday cake kept 
intact, and the candles relighted for the reception. 
The table flowers were given away, the hostess giving 
bunches of roses and mignonet to the guests. 
Altogether it was a delighttul birthday party; and if 
anybody had a doubt that Miss Anthony was twenty 
years younger than her seventy-eighth birthday, that 
doubt would have taken flight before her smiling face 
that day. As for birthday flowers, they began to 
come in the morning; one gift, a great box of violets, 
delighted Miss Anthony because they were in bunches 
tied with ribbons, and, as she said, ‘‘ Now, I can give 
them away to my friends.” 

‘It is just like Aunt Susan,’’ one of her young 
girl admirers said—‘‘ Aunt Susan always wants to 
share with everybody.”’ 


Fine Arts. 
The American Water-Color Society. 


Tue Water-Color Society always decorates its exhi- 
bitions—this year the fertile ingenuity of the committee, 
Mr. Satterlee, has, perhaps,rather overdone the matier. 
Papier-maché, stamped in plaster molds and gilded, 
walks in pairs of tandem elephants chained by amber 
beads above the pictures of the west room, and in form 
of fishes or Egyptian winged heads disports its decora- 
tive disguises in the other rooms, with a wealth of 
draperies—white, tawny or dull red. 

The hall is especially successful in rich draperies of 
gray-green Oriental rugs, netted light-globes, palms 
and other decorative objects for which the catalog 
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makes ample acknowledgment. Again, the pretty 
cover is the work of Geo. Wharton Edwards, and there 
are many illustrations. : 

The first half-tone represents a gem of the exhibi- 
tion, by Mr. MclIlhenney—a picture, strong, broad and 
tender, which would hold its own anywhere. The 
figure of the peasant girl on the bank watching her 
sheep file by in the ‘‘ Morning,” the quiet atmospheric 
effects, the trees in not too full foliage, all show the 
same delicacy and reserve of power. Another great 
picture is Mr. Snell’s ‘‘ Wreck of the Jason.’’ The ves- 
sel iscaught head on by the cruelty under the beautiful 
line of combing breakers which, like the tattered sails 
of the ‘‘ Jason,’ catch from the horizon an unusual 
green light, a transient, wonderful effect running up to 
the pink overtone arching the quiet tragedy. Mr. Snell 
may well be congratulated upon this masterpiece. Its 
general low tone embraces an entire gamut of hues and 
values from the clean blue and green against the 
nearer breaker, away down the scale. It is a pity that 
the Evans prize could not have been awarded to this 
picture instead of to the spinach landscape, rather 
good in drawing, by Mr. C. Harry Eaton; but neither 
this picture by Mr. Snell, since he is not a naturalized 
American, nor ‘‘ Sorrow,’’ by Mr. Herter, since it was 
painted abroad, are eligible for the award. 

We somehow think that to express the great thoughts 
and sorrows of humanity—as told by Millet and Israels 
—peasant faces and forms are most appropriate ma- 
terial; but Mr. Herter makes a lace gown anda Prince 
Albert coat clothe human hearts and help to make the 
whole world kin. There are just the young father and 
mother together, he on the floor with his head on her 
knees, their hands clasped—well drawn, well painted, 
well bred, well dressed, but oh, so heart-broken! 
A fourth fine picture—and if these four were the 
flowers and the other five hundred only root and stem, 
they would be still worth while—is ‘‘ Milking, a Sum- 
mer Morning,” by Mr. Horatio Walker. The sun gilds 
the eastern sky filling a large part of the picture and 
edges with light, the milkmaid, cows, stile, cans, trees 
and slope of earth silhoueted against the light. One 
who knows Mr. Walker’s large, poetic way of seeing 
nature will realize the beauty of this water-color, done 
in the main this time in guache. 

Miss Fidelia Bridges is one of the two women mem- 
bers, permitted in because they cannot be turned out, 
being founders, but not allowed at the festivities of 
the Society. For years she has painted delicately, 
with great refinement, bird and weed and flower; but 
this large picture of her old-fashioned garden, with its 
abundant masses and strong drawing and bright color, 
is one of the surprises of the year. Bonvin has done 
nothing finer, and his water-colors, so far as we know 
them, are small. Probably her other picture of bird 
and weed in sober autumn tints, more after her well- 
known manner, is as good; but it certainly enhances 
our interest in it to know that she can paint the other 
bright “‘Garden Path.” In landscape Mr, Lathrop, 
Mr. C. W. Eaton and Mr. Foster, treat the mysteries of 
atmosphere each in his individual way of serious study, 
and we bave marked ‘‘ Morning Mists’’ by anew name, 
Mr. Huffington. Mr. Bruce Crane is, as usual, won- 
derfully clever in the first dash of a clear impression 
never carried to its conclusion. 

In sea painting Mr. Snell is easily first, ‘‘ Her Majes- 
ty’s Ship Renown”’ coming well up to the ‘‘ Jason.’’ 
But Mr. Ross Turner’s ‘‘ Off Cape Ann,”’ ‘‘ Amster- 
dam,”’ after the style of Mesdag, by Mr. F. A. Carter, 
and ‘‘ The Day of the Regatta, Venice,’’ by Mr. C. C 
Cooper, are all serious work, and the last is especially 
delightful in its warm, vibrant color. Messrs. Traver, 
Hoklag and Hartson, and Mr. W. Louis Sonntag, Jr., 
have also done good work in this direction. 

Mr. Clement has attempted a difficult subject in his 
‘* Arab Acrobats’’; and it is unfortunate to meet such a 
really good work while the inimitable Fortuny is fresh 
in mind. Mr. Lungren paints his Navajos and sage- 
brush with equal fidelity and facility. 

Decorative painting has. few good examples, those 
by Mrs. Parrish leading the list. Mr. Curran’s work 
this year is all in that direction, and he cannot but find 
it helpful to try his strength in this new line. ‘‘ By the 
Pool,” a slight, graceful nude, by Mrs. Louise Hunt- 
ington Collins, is suggestive of good color. 

The corridor is gay with flowers, among which we 
note the ‘‘ Parrot Tulips,” by Miss Amy Cross, the 
‘* Violets and Cyclamen,’’ by Miss C. Louise Williams, 
and the ‘‘Geraniums ’’ (barring the drawing of the 


still life) by Mrs. Goodyear. ° 

In the North Gallery, ‘‘Sunshine and Shadow,” by 
Mr. Bloodgood, and ‘‘ Near Sundown,’’ by Mr, Craig, 
Mrs. Matilda Browne’s, ‘‘ Looking Down on Washing- 
ton Arch,’’ and Mr. Hassam’s ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland ”’ 
remain to be noticed. In his ‘‘ Brown Stone Stoop,” 
a background for an aged man leaning upon his attend- 
ant, Mr. Hassam hss done one of his best sketches. 

Mrs, M. Fernie Eaton has a rare talent for the hu- 
man, and her little socialistic studies like ‘*‘ The 
China Painter ’’ and ‘‘ Left for Retrimming,” show in- 
creasing power from year to year—both in sight and 
technic. Portraits are few, that by Mr. Marble being, 
perhaps, the best. Altogether, this is one of the most 
attractive exhibitions which the Society has given in 
recent years. 
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Sanitary. 





Ir has been a painful surprise to many, that the 
plague should have reappeared in Bombay with almost 
its initial virulence, perhaps with its virulence not at 
all abated, if we take into consideration the fact that 
its readiest material—the old, babies and those greatly 
enfeebled by famine, had been eliminated by death in 
its first onset; but those who read Mr. Julian Haw- 
thorne’s articles in Zhe Cosmopolitan were prepared for 
just the result that is now manifesting itself. He 
showed so plainly that the concealment of cases through 
falsehood, and the resistance to the efforts at searching 
infected houses, must inevitably end in preserving for 
future mischief many of the germs of the disease; and 
tho all who could command the means fled from the 
city, the weekly deaths now are as great in proportion 
to the remnant of inhabitants as they have been at 
any time; and the only bright spot in all the doleful 
story is the effect it has had in rousing the authorities 
to take efficient measures lest the commercial supremacy 
of Bombay shall be diminished or destroyed. It is well 
known with what gingerly carefulness all plans by the 
English masters of the populace have to be made so 
as not to excite their prejudice and anger. An 
extensive mutiny could very easily be inaugurated, 
sO an exhaustive study has been made of the to- 
pography and conditions of the entire city and 
its adjacent suburbs, and a comprehensive plan 
has been formed for the reclamation of undraineéd areas, 
the opening of new streets, and the renovating of some 
of the existing dwellings in such a way that theycan be 
rented for extremely small sums. On these reclaimed 
lands, also, will be built large numbers of houses that 
can be rented very cheaply. Whilethus making a place 
for those to be evicted from the houses destroyed by 
street-openings, there is another region to be reclaimed 
that will provide for residences for the wealthier 
classes. The authorities of the city already have their 
hands filled in the care of the water-supply and thecom- 
pletion of the drainage system, with the care of the 
roads and streets and public lighting. The improve- 
ment scheme, that will involve the spending of at least 
$7,000,000, isto be under the care of a special commis- 
sion, with a separate staff, and tothe task before it will 
devoteits entire energies. Large proprietary interests 
of the Government will be involved, but those wil) be 
strongly represented in the board to be constituted. 
Thus through a path of tenebral gloom and loss it is 
hoped that the afflicted city may yet emerge ona high 
level of intelligently created light and prosperity; for 
the plan contemplates a great enlargement of the area 
of the city, and some of that innate appetite that is 
sometimes sneered at as English land-hunger, will be 
appeased by a conquest over the power of disease and 
death, and result in the preservation of many lives, in- 
stead of the destruction that usually marks the conquer- 
or’s career. The deaths from plague inthe week end- 
ing January 15th were 450, one-third of the total mor- 
tality in the city. 


....The annual report for the New York County Vis- 
iting Committee for Bellevue Hospital and other public 
institutions for 1897 is now out, and among many facts 
that show progress in the right direction it contains 
some painfully startling announcements, the most dis- 
couraging of these being its account of the infant mor- 
tality on Randall’s Island in the hospital devoted to 
them. Of 366 infants admitted in 1896, when under six 
month old, without their mothers, only twelve remain- 
ed alive on April 15th, 1897—a mortality of more than 
96 percent. The average duration of life of 354 chil- 
dren who died was between five and six weeks. This 
monstrous death-rate is undoubtedly due to the neglect 
or incompetence of nurses. More nurses should be 
employed, and those of a better grade. The Commit- 
tee draws attention to the present practice of pla- 
cing consumptive patients indiscriminately in all the 
wards. Perhaps the contagiousness of this disease 
has been exaggerated—we think not—still, as the ob- 
ject is to save as many lives as possible, why should a 
ward full of patients exempt from the disease be sub- 
jected to the slightest risk of infection? 


...-Marriage, according to Dr. Schwartz, of Berlin, 
is the most important factor in lengevity. Of every 
200 persons who reach the age of 40 years 125 are mar- 
ried and 75 unmarried. At 60 years the proportions 
are 48 to 22; at 70 years, 27to 11, and at 90 years, 9 to 
3. Fifty centenarians had all been married. The doc- 
tor asserts that the rate of mortality for husbands and 
wives between the ages of 30 and 45 is 18 per cent., 
while that for unmarried persons is 28 per cent. 


....»Much has been said in praise of the enforcement 
of sanitary lawsin the German Army, and the fruits 
may be appreciated when we recall that in the last thirty 
years the cases of illness fell 42 per cent., 7. ¢., now 
about twenty-three full regiments less than formerly 
fell ill, and the‘mortality decreased 65 per cent, that is 
during the period of military service 2,200 fewer men 
died. ; 
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known with what gingerly carefulness all plans by the 
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pography and conditions of the entire city and 
its adjacent suburbs, and a comprehensive plan 
has been formed for the reclamation of undrained areas, 
the opening of new streets, and the renovating of some 
of the existing dwellings in such a way that theycan be 
rented for extremely small sums. On these reclaimed 
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can be rented very cheaply. Whilethus making a place 
for those to be evicted from the houses destroyed by 
street-openings, there is another region to be reclaimed 
that will provide for residences for the wealthier 
classes. The authorities of the city already have their 
hands filled in the care of the water-supply and thecom- 
pletion of the drainage system, with the care of the 
roads and streets and public lighting. The improve- 
ment scheme, that will involve the spending of at least 
$7,000,000, isto be under the care of a special commis- 
sion, with a separate staff, and tothe task beforeit will 
devote its entire energies. Large proprietary interests 
of the Government will be involved, but those wil) be 
strongly represented in the board to be constituted. 
Thus through a path of tenebral gloom and loss it is 
hoped that the afflicted city may yet emerge ona high 
level of intelligently created light and prosperity; for 
the plan contemplates a great enlargement of the area 
of the city, and some of that innate appetite that is 
sometimes sneered at as English land-hunger, will be 
appeased by a conquest over the power of disease and 
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couraging of these being its account of the infant mor- 
tality on Randall’s Island in the hospital devoted to 
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employed, and those of a better grade. The Commit- 
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cing consumptive patients indiscriminately in all the 
wards. Perhaps the contagiousness of this disease 
has been exaggerated—we think not—still, as the ob- 
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Music. 
Wanted—A New Orchestra. 


ONCE more, it appears, there has come up for practi- 
cal consideration the lack of a permanent and amply 
subsidized concert-orchestra here, put under some capa- 
ble director and established on such a basis of money 
and regulations that such a band will have nothing to do 
so expressly as its work for aseries of local concerts. 


To many persons not intelligent in the matter this de- : 


mand will be a mystery. They will ask whether New 
York has not got enough, or too many orchestras al- 
ready; what with the Philharmonic Society, the Sym- 
phony Society, Mr. Seidl’s band, and several others. 
They will wonder how time and patronage can be found 
for another—and presumptively a long—set of afternoon 
and evening concerts here. Isa break-up in one or 
more of the present large instrumental organizations 
to occur. This last is not an imminent chance, to say 
theleast. And all the same, such a new band ¢s needed. 

The reasons why we need another orchestra in New 
York are many. One consists in the fact that only by 
having a certain set of superior players, salaried fairly— 
over them a leaderalso salaried well—and by dismiss- 
ing from such musicians and such leader the need to do 
outside and irregular professional work—can thorough- 
ly good concerts of high-class music be given. Thead- 
justment of such a band assures its men of their liveli- 
hood. Thus they need not play here and there, to make 
by sheer extra work enough to support them intheir 
calling. In our orchestras at present the members do 
not find one connection enough to make needless a great 
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deal of hard work outside of it. They do not receive 
a definite salary that will be enough for their support, 
through any one engagement. Hence they are obliged 
to do duty at opera and ball, to live by a teacher’s 
drudgery, and by other shifts, to pay for the privilege of 
being musicians. With a band organized on an adequate 
fund, all this wearisome and haphazard business can 
be givenup. Very often, when comes the afternoon or 
evening for one of our important symphonic concerts, 
the musicians are completely worn out by the hack- 
labors that have preceded it. By belonging even to 
several orchestras a player cannot get on comfortably, 
and the physical wear and tear is severe. 

It is also desirable that a concert-orchestra should 
rehearse constantly and carefully. New music requires 
such preliminary study, under the conductor’s own 
guidance. Familiar music requires it, too, as a matter 
of fresh and finished interpretation. The ‘‘ atmos- 
phere” of a composer and of a work must be kept about 
the players; whether the score be aclassic or a novelty. 
But rehearsals call for time and money. Therefore, 
all rehearsals thatcan be cut off at present are cut 
off. Ifthe program announced be made up of music 
that every competent instrumentalist knows by heart, 
such music isnotrehearsed. The result is that Mozart, 
Beethoven, Berlioz and Wagner are played tamely 
or slovenly on the part of more than a few of the or- 
chestra. Even new scores may not get the prelimi- 
nary study they oughtto receive. The preparation for 
a concert can easily cost much more than will make it a 
paying entertainment. 

There is, likewise, a fine element of orchestral welfare 
in having a band always under one leader, and in hav- 
ing the same players ‘‘touching elbows’’ week by week. 
The privilege by which an orchestral player can stay 
away froma rehearsal ora concert provided he send 
another instrumentalist to take his post, for the nonce, 
isa bad door toopen. In New York that particular 
door is wide open. Frequently the substitutes sent 
are unsatisfactory; and in any case they are not in per- 
manent relation to their fellows and their chief. What 
is called a ‘‘scratch orchestra’’ is good for only poor 
or routine duty, and not always fit for that. 

With a new orchestra of some sixty or seventy supe- 
rior players, devoting all their time and intelligence 
and skill to regular rehearsing and to regular perform- 
ance together—united under one able leader—free front 
the need of outside work—with its duties localized— 
artistic concerts cancome to us of a sort that we now 
obtain too rarely. Boston and Chicago have such; and 
their playing surpasses our best in expressiveness and 
technic. It will be well if we can, before another sea- 
son comes, have such a band. About amillion dollars 
is needed asa fund for it. This movement toward it 
arises, it is true, in the warm partisanship here for 
Mr. Anton Seidl, who talks of leaving us. Butit needs 
not to be said that no such desirable possession as our 
first permanent concert band should be brought into 
organization and work merely because of one leader or 
another, as not well established here. It must begin 
and abide in healthful and untrammeled impersonality. 
Otherwise let us not have it all for a while yet. 





The five weeks of the. opera season under the man- 
agement of Messrs. Damrosch and Ellis concluded 
their successful course last week. A crowded afternoon 
performance of Wagner’s ‘‘ Dusk of the Gods,” with 
Mr. Kraus as Siegfried and Mme. Nordica as Brinn- 
hilde, closed the series. It is, perhaps, worthy of note 
and reflection that Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ The Huguenots” in 
the middle of the week drew the largest audience at- 
tending any of the twenty-one or two representations. 
The chief concerts of the term included in this notice 
have been the fifth Philharmonic pair; the Boston Sym- 
phony’s fourth concert; Mr. Alexander Siloti’s two 
pianoforte recitals, dealing especially with some unfa- 
miliar and interesting Russian’ writers; the Kneisel 
Quartet’s afternoons and evenings, and a concert by 
Mr. Ethelbert Nevin, presenting a group of that grace- 
ful musician’s own works, vocal and instrumental. The 
Boston Symphony offered three novelties: Mrs. Beach’s 
vigorously scored ‘‘Gaelic’’ Symphony; Mr. C. M. 
Loeffler’s ‘‘ Divertimento’”’ for-a violin solo (played 
by the composer) and orchestra; and three move- 
ments of Rimsky-Korsakov’s brilliantly effective suite, 


‘* Scherzade.”’ 





. 
Science. 

WRITERS upon Archean rocks have made special men- 
tion of a coarsely crystalline porphyritic granite or 
gneiss. In Europe it has been called an Augengneiss, 
because the large crystals of feldspar with associated 
spots or films of black mica somewhat resemble eyes. 
In North America it has been described in Quebec, On- 
tario, the Adirondack region, New England, and the At- 
lantic crystalline belt between New York and Alabama. 
As it commonly has its large crystals of feldspar arranged 
in parallel planes it may becorrectly denominated either 
a gneiss or foliated granite. Informer days geologists 
supposed that gneiss was a stratified rock, originally 
a sand whose grains had been changed to crystals 
through metamorphic agencies. To-day the disciples 
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of the German petrographers represent that the strati- 
form characters of gneiss may be a deceptive feature, 
not induced by sedimentary deposition but produced 
by pressure or fluxional movement. Hence what the 
older geologists called gneiss may be an igneous 
granite. Accordingly new studies are being made 
of all crystalline regions; and it is now claimed 
that portions of what have been described as Archean 
are simply paleozoic eruptions, especially in the Adi- 
rondack and New England regions. In New Hamp- 
shire the State Report particularized the presence of 
several large areas of this porphyritic granite, and re- 
ferred them to the ‘‘fundamental gneiss,” because a 
similar rock had been described in the typical Archean 
regions upon both sides of the Atlantic. During the 
past season Mr. R. A. Daly, of Harvard University, has 
been exploring these New Hamphire areas, and gives 
the results of his work in the latest issue of the Chica- 
go Journal of Geology. They are: 1. This so-called 
gneiss is an eruptive porphyritic granite, with a com- 
mon tendency to develop planes of foliation. It is not 
the pure fused product of the surrounding formations, 
but an erupted mass derived from great depths. Be- 
sides a general similarity in composition and structure 
to igneous granite, there seems, to be a tendency to 
fluxional foliation, uniformity in all the areas of expos- 
ure, and there appear secondary dikes, evidently de- 
rived from the same magma. Contact phenomena are 
quite obscure, tho apparently satisfactory to Mr. Daly. 
2. The intrusions took place under great depth of 
Strata. These latter had been elevated by the last 
great period of White Mountain fluxure, and were 
themselves metamorphosed before the exudation of 
the porphyritic granite. Similar flowage structures 
have been described from the Himalayan and Alpine 
central granites. 3. The molten rock in general 
followed the regional strips of the White Moun- 
tain district. 4. The three greatest porphyritic areas 
are virtually contemporaneeus, and were erupted in 
post-Devonian times; ‘‘it may even belong to the Ter- 
tiary.”’ It would appear, therefore, that a reconstruc- 
tion of the New England geological scale is called for. 
Porphyritic gneisses and granites of Archean age are 
conceded by this modern German school of petrogra- 
phers to exist in Clarksburg, Hoosac Mountain, and 
Hinsdale, Mass.; also at Mount Holly,Vt., in the heart 
of the Green Mountains. 


....The reports so far received from the eclipse of 
January 22d, are favorable almost without exception; 
the weather was fine, and instruments generally worked 
well. A multitude of photographs of the corona were 
obtained, anda large number of photographs of the 
spectrum, with the prismatic camera at different stages 
of the eclipse. The ‘integrating’ spectroscope (a 
spectroscope not attached to a telescope, but simply 
pointed toward the sun) alone failed entirely. Interest- 
ing visual observations were also made of the form and 
extent of the corona, tho with some rather stri- 
king discrepancies between the accounts of the different 
observers. But while, in a general way, the eclipse re- 
ports arethus extremely satisfactory, they are still 
very vague, and fail to give much information as to the 
bearing of the observations upon the various questions 
now in debate. Wedo not know, for instance, whether 
the remarkable flash-spectrum success of Mr. Shackle- 
ton, in 1896, has been repeated orimproved upon. Mr. 
Shackleton’s prismatic camera was in charge of Mr. 
Fowler, of Sir Norman Lockyer’s party, and Sir Nor- 
man’s son, Dr. W. Locyker, hada much more powerful 
instrument of the same class; but tho the telegrams re- 
port ‘‘ sixty photographs of the spectrum with the pris- 
matic spectroscopes”’ we ere not told whether the criti- 
cal instant was caught, or what was the nature of the 
result, tho the silence itself is suggestive. Nor have 
we yet any information as to the success of Mr. Burck- 
halter’s apparatus for photographing the entire coro- 
na. It is reported that the ‘“‘kinematograph” photo- 
graphs were successful—but with no details. In short, 
itis clear that we must wait some time yet forthe fuller 
reports which will enable us to judge what real addi- 
tions to our knowledge have been made; what ques- 
tions have been settled; what problems solved, or ad- 
vanced toward solution; and, quite as important, what 
new problems have presented themselves; for it almost 
always happens in the history of science that each step 
gained only lengthens the path before us; we reach 
no ‘‘goal,’’ noterminus. The way has no end this side 
of infinity. ; 


...»Professor Richards, of Harvard University, has 
for some time been at work on a revision of the atomic 
weights of nickel and cobalt. These weights form an 
apparent exception to Mendeleeff’s law, as one would 
expect the atomic weight of nickel to be the greater 
instead of being the less, as it really is. It has been 
-supposed that the discrepancy was due to impurities in 
the metals used by previous experimenters, and Pro- 
fessor Kriiss imagined that he had isolated a new metal 
—gnomium; but its existence has never been con- 
firmed. Professor Richards has used great care in 
purifying his material, and has used in both cases a 
bromid of the metal for analysis. He finds the atomic 
weight of nickel to be 58.69, and that of cobalt 58.99, 
thus confirming previous observations as to the anom- 
alous order of these elements in the periodic system. 
No explanation can yet be given. Professor Richards 
is testing his results by the use of other compounds 
than the bromid. 
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THE greatest disaster that has occured in the his- 
tory of our navy in times of peace was that of the ex- 
plosion of the war-ship ‘‘Maine’’ in the harbor of 
Havana, on the evening of Tuesday of last week, at 
9.40 or 9.45. The officers were gathered in their 
cabins in the afterpart of the ship, and most of the 
sailors had retired in the forward part. The usualin- 
spection had been made at eight o'clock, every part of 
the ship, every room, every passage-way having been 
entered and carefully examined and the temperature 
noted. The explosion was a tremendous one. It 
was accompanied by flame, and is said to have been 
followed by a second explosion. On this point the 
officers are not agreed. The one thing certain is 
that it occurred in the forward part of the ship. The 
result was most disastrous. Few of the men escaped. 
While only two officers out of the 26 were missing, 
no fewer than 246 of the men are knownto have been 
lost. Seventy-six weresaved, 57 were injured, and 7 
cases are reported as doubtful. The officers hurried 
to the deck immediately and lowered such of the 
boats as were uninjured. The boats of a Spanish 
ironclad near by assisted in taking off the men and 
picking themup out of the water. The fire continued 
until all the wooden upper works of the ship were 
destroyed, the vessel having meantime settled on the 
bottom of the harbor. 





As ‘soon as the disaster was known the Spanish 
authorities offered every help possible.. They as- 
sisted in rescuing the men and in taking care of the 
wounded. The hospitals were opened, and Spanish 
physicians and nurses assisted the surgeon of the ship 
in alleviating the sufferings of the injured. Captain 
Sigsbee, in his first dispatch to the Secretary of the 
Navy, stated that the cause of the explosion was un- 
known, and expressed the hope that there would be 
a suspension of judgment until an investigation 
could be had. Transports were immediately ordered 
from Key West to Havana to bring away the surviv- 
ing sailors and such of the wounded as could be 
moved. It being impossible to embalm the dead and 
send them to this country, the bodies that were se- 
cured were buried in Havana, Captain-General 
Blanco offering to give them a public funeral at the 
public expense. There was a great funeral cortége, 
in which 5,000 persons werein line. The Bishop of 
Havana, assisted by the chaplain of the ship, con- 
ducted the religious ceremonies. No trouble was 
spared in Havana to make the survivors as com- 
fortable as possible, to bury the dead with due honor, 
and to show sympathy with the survivors for the 
great loss. 


THERE was a crop of alarming rumors, most of 
which seem to have originated in this country, 
indicating that the explosion was due to treachery. 
It was said that a hole had been found in the ship 
which had evidently been made by atorpedo. An- 
other report stated that an object was seen approach- 
ing the ship just before the explosion and that smoke 
proceeded trom it. Allthese and many other rumors 
were promptly denied, and official and other trust- 
worthy reports indicate that it was the result of an 
accident, not of carelessness on the part of the offi- 
cers and crew, as has been charged by General Wey- 
ler and others, but of some natural cause as yet un- 
known. Congress promptly appropriated the sum 
of $200,000 for the raising of the ship, and this will 
be done if the condition of the hull admits of it. A 
Court of Inquiry was immediately appointed by Ad- 
miral Sicard. It consists of Captain William T, 
Sampson, president; Captain French E. Chadwick, 
Lieutenant-Commander Seaton Schroeder and Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Adolph Marix. The investiga- 
tion was begun on Monday of this week. The latest 
reports say that the divers who are searching for 
bodies find the forward part of the ship a confused 
mass of twisted metal. The work of the divers in 
examining the hull will be under the direction of 
Captain Sigsbee. The Spanish authorities asked 
permission to appoint men to engage jointly with the 
American divers in the inspection; but our Govern- 
ment declined, offering to give the Havana Govern- 
ment full opportunity for investigation after our own 
kas been made. The hull of the ‘‘ Maine” will be 
treated as wholly under American jurisdiction. The 
news of the loss came as a great shock to the country. 
Flags were placed at half mast, and many telegrams of 
sympathy were received from the representatives of 
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other nations. At the end of the week the Spanish 
cruiser, ‘‘ Vizcaya,’’ which was deputed to visit this 
country shortly after the Maine went to Havana, 
arrived in New York. Her officers were greatly dis- 
tressed at hearing of the loss of the ‘‘ Maine,” and 
refused to receive any social curtesies during their 
stay here. 


For years there have been few things political to 
exceed the intricate misgovernment of the average 
primary election in Chicago. With the Australian 
ballot for all general and municipal elections these 
primaries for the choice of party tickets have been so 
notoriously and flagrantly corrupt as almost to nul- 
lify the effect of the ballot law in city elections. 
Using the Australian ballot, the decent citizen has 
had security and secresy in casting his vote; but ina 
great measure, in thus voting, he has no other alter- 
native than to support a party candidate foisted upon 
him by a more or less corrupt primary. For weeks 
a bill for a new primary law has been pending at 
Springfield. In fear of it, Chicago Democrats had 
called primaries which were to have been heid be- 
fore it could become operative. Under an emergency 
clause, however, this bill was finally passed by the 
Senate the second week in February and was signed 
by Governor Tanner, becoming at once. operative 
under that clause. The new law will revolutionize 
primary methods. Heretofore party primaries in 
Chicago have been ruled by the worst elements in 
politics. There have been instances in which irre- 
sponsible conductors ofa voting place have occupied 
wooden buildings through which holes were cut as in 
a blind wail. Ballots would be passed through these 
openings to be counted, tampered with, or destroyed 
entirely, as suited the purposes of the ward heelers 
in charge. 





The new law—which is applicable to Chicago and 
‘which may be adopted by other cities on a vote of 
the people—promises to overturn this condition. It 
puts the conduct of the primaries under the direct 
supervision of the election commissioners; it gives to 
any party which polled ten per cent. of the total vote 
at the previous general election, a right to hold a 
primary; not more than six election precincts shall 
go to make up an election district, and to each of 
these districtsthere shall be three judges and two 
clerks of election; not more than one thousand 
voters shall be numbered in any election district, and 
of these every legal voter shall be entitled to a voice if 
he be a member of the party, and shall not have 
voted at any other primary within the year preceding, 
All ballots, ballot-boxes and other election appli- 
ances shall be returnable to the board of election 
Commissioners, that the primary votes may be can- 
vassed and verified as are returns from all general or 
municipal elections. The new law promises to make 
a redistricting of the city an early necessity, and the 
work of so apportioning it is very considerable as it 
will increase the number of election districts very 
greatly. Politicians on both sides seem inclined to 
accept the mandate without question, while the Gov- 
ernor has expressed himself as bent upon the execu- 
tion of the law both in letter and in spirit. The Civic 
Federation of Chicago has indorsed the statute with- 
out reserve. The lawisa long step toward decent 
city government, and such a step as will be hard to 
prevent by machine workers and ward heelers. Chi- 
cago sentiment is behind the measure, and its enforce- 


ment will meet with the approbation of a large per- - 


centage of the voting population. 


In Guatemala President Cabrera has sent out a 
statement that in view of the assassination of Presi- 
dent Barrios, he, as Vice-President, is exercising the 
functions, and in accordance with this has issued a 
decree of general amnesty and has ordered an elec- 
tion. The report of an advance upon the capital by 
General Mendizabal is denied, and the country 
seems to be perfectly quiet. The Nicaragua Canal 
discussion continues, but with uncertain results. A 
party of engineers and contractors who have been 
making investigations for themselves have recently 
returned. They have examined the Panama and 
Nicaragua Railroads, the routes of both canals and 
the general features of the country, and are reported 
to have found that the work of building the Nicar- 
agua Canal will be much less than they had antici- 

» ated, altho they were unwilling to make any definite 
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statements. Their work, however, has of necessity 
been superficial, and attention is directed to the more 
careful and thorough work of Admiral Walker’s 
Canal Commission, Letters from this show that the 
surveys have met with unexpected difficulties, owing 
chiefly to the swamps and jungles in which they had 
to be made. It was found almost impossible to es- 
tablish a base line, the men sinking to the shoulders 
in the mire. The establishment of signal stations 
also was attended with much difficulty. The result 
was that a considerable amount of time and heavy 
expense were entailed for preliminary work. The 
estimate originally made for the cost of the investi- 
gation was $350,000. Congress granted $150,000, and 
now it looks as if at least $500,000 would be needed 
if the work is to be carried through. Unless it is 
carried through the present expense will practically 
be of little or no advantage. 


ENGLISH public opinion seems to be crystallizing 
into the conviction that there must be a settlement 
with France that shall put an end to the various 
questions at issue and secure some sort of rest. 
West Africa, Madagascar, the Sfidan, Tongking, all 
are cited as proofs of positive French hostility to 
England, and the scenes at the Zola trial are creating 
a dread lest all French Jaw and treaties be thrown 
aside or overborne by a military dictatorship. Some 
relief has come from the discovery that Menelek is 
less French than was supposed or feared, in his sym- 
pathies; but that is not a large crumb of comfort. 
Everywhere else the horizon is dark. One result is 
that the bitter feeling against Lord Salisbury grows 
rather than lessens, and one or two recent elections 
showing marked Radical gains are accepted as a 
matter of course. Parliament has finished the de- 
bate on the address to the throne without succeeding 
in saying much of anything. The Irish leaders, ap- 
parently for no other reason than to make political 
capital, having forced the Irish Catholic University 
question into the debate and received a quietus, have 
probably made it impossible to bring the matter up 
again, altho the Balfours are known to favor it, 
Topics raised for discussion have been, an interna- 
tional agreement on the currency question, and the 
Canadian law forbidding gambling in futures; but nei- 
ther secured much attention. The Indian question 
occasioned some sharp criticism from the Opposition, 
anda warm defense bythe Secretary of State for In- 
dia. Underneath all, however, tho not brought to 
the surface, was the sense of the extreme delicacy of 
the general foreign situation. The sentiment 
throughout the country in regard to the ‘ Maine’ 
disaster has been such as to give a new proof of the 
fundamental sympathy of England for this country. 
Therecould scarcely have been more of sorrow ex- 
pressed had it been one of the English ships that 
suffered ; and the gratification at the course taken by 
all concerned, the officersand men and the different 
branches of the Government, has marked the pride 


- of race. 


THE Zola trial has continued through the week in 
a way that has excited the mingled contempt and 
dread of the rest of the world. French generals, in 
full uniform, on the witness stand have made impas- 
sioned appeals to the jury to declare in defense of the 
army, without the slightest reference to the particu- 
lar case in view, and then have refused to answer any 
questions by the lawyers. The judge has persistently 
deprived the counsel for the defense of the most or- 
dinary rights, and even forbidden him the floor for 
claiming what in any other court would be granted 
without a claim. Repeated charges have been made 
that other documents than those acknowledged have 
formed the basis of judicial decision; but when they 
have been called for their presentation has been abso- 
lutely refused. One witness claimed that he had 
knowledge of four secret documents in the Dreyfus 
case; but he was quietly told by the judge that he 
was of no account and need not be listened to. The 
natural result is that all sorts of stories are circulated, 
one of the most sensational coming from Brussels, to 
the effect that Germany and Russia had an agree- 
ment that they would supply to each other all avail- 
able information concerning France and Austria, and 
that Dreyfus became aware of it and took advantage 
of it. More serious, however, is the very evident 
way in which the army is undertaking*to dominate 
the country. General Boisdeffre’s impassioned ap- 
peal receives its most significant comment in the fact 
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that it is becoming dangerous to cry ‘‘Vzve la Répub- 
lique!’’ in the street, while ‘‘Vzve /’ Armée!” is heard 
on every side. There is also significance in the very 
apparent increase in French military activity every- 
where, in Tongking, and on the west coast of Africa; 
so that an impression arises that there is an effort to 
regain French glory at the expense not merely of 
French law, but of French international treaties and 
agreements. There is some consolation in the facts 
that M. Hanotaux has opposed the whole thing from 
the beginning, and that Henri Rochefort has gone to 
jail for libeling a friend of Dreyfus, and failed to re- 
ceive any applause as he entered the gates. 





THE language discussion in Austria has taken the 
form of a general student strike, resulting in the 
closing of all the larger schools outside of Hungary. 
The immediate occasion was the order of the Bohe- 
mian Governor of Prague, prohibiting the use of club 
colors and insignia in the streets. This was followed 
by a German- Austrian Academic Conference at Leit- 
meritz, where it was resolved to prevent the usual 
lectures in a number of the schools. This decision 
was accepted by one institution after another, and 
the result was a series of disturbances which made 
necessary the closing, by official order, of all the Ger- 
man high schools in Austria, including the univer- 
sities of Vienna, Gratz, Innsbruck and Prague, the 
technical high schools of Vienna, Briinn, Gratz and 
Prague, the agricultural high schools of Vienna, the 
schools of mines, etc. The sole exceptions appear, 
to be the theo'ogical faculty and the hospital lectures 
at Vienna. The students, under the general leader- 
ship of Herr Wolff, the German National leader in 
the Reichsrath, formed small gangs, provided them- 
selves with heavy clubs, and so arranged themselves 
that one gang was ready for each lecture-room. As 
soon as the professor commmenced his work they com- 
menced to interrupt; if he stopped they applauded, 
and went to another room. In some cases there was 
open conflict between the Czech and German stu- 
dents, and the situation grew worse so rapidly that 
It is in- 
tended to proceed promptly against the leaders and 
enforce order; but so wide-spread is the trouble 
that the outcome is by no meansclear. The Czechs 
are very bitter. One of their oldest and most ven- 
erated leaders has said that the demands of the Ger- 
mans know no bounds; that since Sedan it has been 
impossible to talk reason with them; that they be- 
lieve themselves the first people in the world and ut- 
terly refuse to recognize equality of rights between 
themselves and any others. Heclaims that the re- 
sult of this Radical agitation will be to annihilate 
Austria and to make the Bohemian question an in- 
ternational one. 





REPEATED orders have been sent down from the 
Governor-General of Tabriz to the Governor of Uru- 
mia, directing that the Christians of the village. of 
Geog Tapa, who recently suffered such outrages and 
were mulcted so heavily under the pressure of the 
Mohammedan populace and priesthood in connection 
with the death of adrunken Mohammedan, should be 
fully reimbursed for all their pecuniary damages. 
But the local authorities dare not attempt to enforce 
the orders, nor are the Christians urgent that they 
should. Not that their losses were not heavy; and 
the outrages perpetrated in their tamilies by the Gov- 
ernment constables, as the story of them leaks out, 
were most infuriating. But their most trusted ad- 
visers among the Moslems counsel them to forego all 
claims for damages, on the ground that there is dan- 
gerthat any pressure to this end would lead to an 
uncontrollable outbreak against the Christians. The 
Government is impotent to protect the Christians 
from their inflamed Moslem fellow-subjects. Again 
it breaks down before ecclesiastics and fanaticism. 
There were no ‘‘revolutionists’’ among the Christians 
here as in Turkey to serve as a pretext for this con- 
juring with the specter ‘‘ Massacre.’’ 





For some time there have been reports, more or 
less circumstantial, of atrocities in Macedonia. It 
now appears that the Bulgarian Government has sent 
to Constantinople a formal statement revealing a 
situation closely parallel to that in Armenia. Turkish 
troops have surrounded village after village, made 
wholesale arrests,and subjected their prisonersto the 
most outrageous tortures. Schoolmasters and priests 
seem to have received especially severe treatment. 
To give force to the paper in each case the names of 
persons and places are given. To meet this demand 
Edhem Pasha has been ordered from Thessaly to 
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Uskup to make full investigation. There are also 
various reports of the mobilization of troops. The 
Bulgarian army of 150,000 is reported as ready to be 
on the march within three weeks, while Ottoman 
forces are massing onthe Bulgarian border. Reports 
also come of a disturbed condition in Albania. The 
Albanians, whether under local or foreign influence 
is not apparent, are said to be ambitious for race rec- 
ognition such as that given to Bulgarians, Servians 
and others, and to be organizing societies with this 
in view. Thediscussion asto Crete continues. The 
candidacy of Prince George does not seem to have 
been given up; but it is reported from Constantino- 
ple that the Ambassadors are trying to patch upa 
sort of temporary scheme of autonomy without a 
governor. To allappeals, the Sultan makes his old 
reply that the appointment of the Prince would be 
looked upon throughout the Empire as a victory for 
Greece, and would inevitably create disturbance. 
The passage of a Russian war-ship through the Bos- 
porus with troops for Vladivostock raises anew the 
question of the opening of that strait. 





The British Government has issued a Blue Book 
on the Indian Question. The first section gives a 
survey of the general policy of the Government since 
1894 and shows how the so-called Forward policy 
has been accepted as inevitable even by those op- 
.posed to it in principle. It also gives a number of 
dispatches which throw much light on the cause of 
the recent outbreak. Of these the two most im- 
portant are a letter from the Mullah of Adda (the 
Mead Mullah) to all the Mullahs and leaders of the 
Afridis and Orakzais, and the other is a letter from a 
member of the Afridi delegation to the Amir of 
Afghanistan last October. The first is a most ear- 
nest appeal to the fanatical devotion ofthe people to 
arise and drive: out the infidels who have taken 
possession of every Mussulman country because the 
people do notriseagainstthem. The Mullah urges 
them to take no account of discouragements but do 
their best, trustingto God to assistthem. Moresig- 
nificant is the second letter which states, as good and 
correct news secured through a member of the staff 
of the British Agent at Kabul, that the British were 
really in greatly distressed circumstances; that the 
Sultan had taken Aden and the Suez Canal, and 
leased the latter to Russia; that the British troops 
as a result required six months instead of three weeks 
to reach India; that the Sultan, Germany, Russia and 
France had united in an attack upon England at all 
seaports, Germany being greatly incensed over trade 
disagreements; that the Viceroy had received ex- 
plicit orders to finish up the Khyber and Tirah cam- 
paignsin two weeks’ time, as the troops were needed 
in Egypt and at other seaports; that the peace (then 
concluded) with the Mohmands was really an act of 
treachery, to gain time, etc. The conclusion drawn 
. by the writer was that if the tribes would hold out 
they would succeed on account of the great perplexi- 
ties of the English. 





THE second section deals with the history of the re- 
cent disturbances, and outlines the policy to be pur- 
sued inthe immediate future. The story of the suc- 
cessive revolts in the Tochi and Swat Valleys, on the 
Samana range and inthe Afridi district, is told with 
considerable detail. The causes of the revolt are 
also stated to be primarily the fanatical appeals of 
the Mullahs, overbearing in many cases, the more 
conservative judgment of the maliks, or chiefs, but 
also a general suspicion on the part of the people 
that their country was to be occupied by the British 
troops. There seem to have been, also, some local 
reasons, butof minorimportance. The present situ- 
ation, as summarized by the Secretary of State for 
India, includes the police and administrative protec- 
tion to be given to the border British districts, the 
strict exclusion of extraneous interference from the 
tribes in the sphere of British influence, and the ful- 
filment of the obligations toward Afghanistan and 
the safeguarding of the natural frontiersof India. To 
lay down a series of rules or a set plan to meet this 
situation is recognized as impossible, in view of the 
complications that may at any time make aggressive 
action along several lines necessary. Under these 
conditions the policy, as outlined, is to be to interfere 
as little as possible with the internal management of 
the tribes and to occupy only such posts as are essen- 
tial to the preservation of the border districts from 
raids and to the keeping open of the trade routes 
with Afghanistan; to exercise a careful supervision 
of the importation of arms and prevent their getting 
into the hands of the tribesmen, at least while in 
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transportation, and in genéral to do as much as pos- 
sible to allay suspicion on the part of the tribesmen, 
by scrupulous carefulness not to go beyond the 
bounds of actual necessity. A somewhat significant 
comment on this is an article by Captain Younghus- 
band, to the effect that with the changed conditions 
this whole policy must inevitably result in complete 
occupation, and that the quicker it is done the better 
tor all concerned, the tribes as well 
subjects. 


as the Indian 


THE reported arrangement by which a loan was 
needed to pay Chinese indemnity to Japan is not con- 
firmed. Such a plan appears to have been recom- 
mended by the Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and the Ambassadors at London and Peking; but the 
Japanese Government is said to have come to the 
conclusion that the state of the finances will not per- 
mit the postponement of the payment. Accordingly, 
there are renewed statements that England has suc- 
ceeded in arranging a loan. These are on good au- 
thority, but are not as yet confirmed by the Foreign 
Office. The Peking correspondent of the London 
Times, usually well informed, states that China has 
agreed to open all her inland waters to navigation by 
steamers, foreign or native, under regulations to be 
arranged later. If these prove reasonable the result 
cannot fail to be very satisfactory for the extension 
of trade. China also undertakes to open atreaty port, 
perhaps Yuchau, in the northern part of the prov- 
ice of Hunan, near the Yang-tse River as soon as it 
can protect foreigners there, and has given satis- 
factory assurances to England that she will not alien- 
ate to any other power, any portion of the Yang- 
tse Valley. Onthe other hand, the Russian repre- 
sentatives at Pekingare reported as saying that Eng- 
land is powerless to prevent Russia from doing what 
she pleases with China and that she can force upon 
the Chinese Government any arrangement in regard to 
the railways, whether in Manchuria or China proper, 
that she chooses. Thereare reports, emanating how- 
ever from Shanghai, of anti-foreign outbreaks in 
various parts of China and of numerous assaults upon 
individuals even in such cities as Canton and Shang- 
hai. Prince Henry and the German vessels left Cey- 
lon on their way to China on February 16th, The 
Chinese Government has made full preparations for 

his reception. It is reported from Hongkong that 
7,000 French troops have been mobilized on the 
Tongking border for an attack upon Hainan or Siam, 


THE latest news from the Niger region in West 
Africa, the scene of the territorial dispute between 
France and England, is quite serious. The English 
and French forces have come into contact, tho not 
as yet into conflict, in the hinterland of Ashanti and 
of Lagos. In the former the English occupied, a 
few weeks ago, the town of Buna, which is appar- 
ently in French territory. Now the French have 
occupied Wa, which is on the eastern side of the 
Black Volta and evidently within the English boun- 
daries. In the Lagos hinterland a French force has 
sought to occupy Boria, which lies to the northwest 
of Nikki, The last named place was taken possession 
of some weeks ago by the French, altho there are 
good reasons for considering it a British town. The 
British flag waved over Boria. To the demand of 
the French officer that it be hauled down a refusal 
was returned, Thereupon the invaders retired to 
a camp three miles distant. Telegrams conveying 
this information were submitted to the House of 
Commons last week as indicating the gravity of the 
situation. The Anglo-French Commission to decide 
upon the conflicting claims has been in session in 
Paris several mouths. It is delayed in its work by the 
difficulty of getting necessary testimony, for which it 
has tosend to Central Africa. Meantime, both nations 
appear to be on the alert for opportunities to secure 
possession of disputed points, The danger of con~ 
flict between these forces gives grave concern to both 
Governments. Another report states that two 
French expeditions are marching on Sokoto, the 
capital of the Sultan of the Haussa States. If this 
is true, it is very strange; for, under the agreement 
of 1890 between France and England, all this terri- 
tory is in the English sphere of influence. The boun- 
dary onthe north is the lower edge ot the desert, and 
on the west the Niger River. A week or two ago it 
was announced that the English had made a treaty 
with the Sultan. He had been asked to made com- 
mon cause with the French, and had refused. If the 
latter have invaded the Sultan’s dominions, they 
have done so in plain violation of their treaty with 
the English, 
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The Baptism of Blood. 


WuaATt other name shall we give to the sudden and 
violent death of the two hundred and fifty men who 
in the performance of duty perished last week in the 
destruction of the ‘‘ Maine’! Doubtless most of them 
had received baptism with water inthe name of the 
Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, but to this 
was added, in the providence and the grace of God, 
this other baptism of blood and fire, which seems to 
us to sanctify their death with the holiness not of 
patriotism alone, but of duty performed, in danger 
as of battle. Such another death was that of the 
half-dozen firemen in Boston who the other day fell 
in the furnace of flame rather than flee ‘from their 
duty. 

Such occurrences as these, when men, under the 
accustomed stress of discipline and duty, work daily 
in the very face of deadly peril, and die without hesi- 
tation or flight, teach us something of the heroism 
that exists in common life. These were not picked 
and chosen men, superior to their fellows. They 
were ordinary men, no better than the mass, but per- 
vaded with the body of Christian teaching, which 
every man received, taught to fear God, taught to do 
their every-day duty. Each one had a specified task 
to do, if it were nothing more than t6 shovel coal or 
oil a shaft. Each did his duty, in the face of dan- 
ger, close to engines and magazines, in the close 
proximity of fire ‘and powder, ready to be killed in 
battle or to be blown up in an explosion. We cannot 
say that they had the piety of saints, or that they 
were of those whom Paul called ‘ perfect’’; but they 
had the elements of Christianity in the desire to do 
their daily duty well, and in their readiness, when 
the exigency came, to do it at the sacrifice of life. 
Self-sacrifice is avery large part of Christian charac- 
ter. In their case it meant the baptism of blood. 

Let us not underestimate the extent of this spirit 
among our people, of high and low estate, taught, as 
all our people are, in the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments, how sweet and fair a thing it is to 
serve their fellow-men in life and,if need be, to die as 
martyrs died, or as those die, not visible martyrs, who 
wear out life in service for others. They are not only 
these seamen of the ‘‘ Maine,’’ nor those firemen of 
Boston, but those also whose baptism is not of blood, 
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but of toil and weariness, by the bedside of the sick, 
in a hundred avocations that mean labor and often 
danger, avocations of no great honor, but which re- 
quire just as much exercise of duty and conscientious 
faithfulness as is needed by the commander of a 
battle-ship or the President of the United States. 
The responsibilities may not be as wide, but the in- 
sistence of duty is just the same; and the welfare of 
society and of the State rests more on the millions 
who do their common work well for the common 
weal than it does on the one manorthe hundred men 
whom we call President and Senators. 

So we stand with uncovered heads by the side of 
the good Father Chidwick, who read the burial serv- 
ice in the Havana cemetery over the gathered bodies 
of our hero dead, and we commit their souls to the all- 
merciful Heavenly Father, and we pray that to each 
of us who survive, sailors, soldiers, firemen; farmers, 
mechanics, teachers, housewives, there may be given 
grace to do each our daily service, not for ourselves, 
but for others and for God, escaping no duty through 
selfishness or sloth, filling life with faithful toil, not 
knowing when duty may call us into sudden danger, 
and never shrinking or shirking when it calls. If 
this is done, consciously or subconsciously as service 
to God and service to man, then life is itself a sacri- 
fice, and the Master’s ‘‘ Well done,’’ will be the re- 
ward of the faithful servant. 





The Tragedy at Havana. 


THE destruction of the United States battle-ship 
‘« Maine,” with the loss of 250 lives, is such a dis- 
aster as brings pain to the nation’s heart, and draws 
sympathy from the other nations of the world. The 
loss of the great battle-ship is a blow to our navy at 
a time when its strength is felt to be a source of 
national security. Such vessels cannot be easily or 
quickly replaced. But much worse than this is the 
sudden and unnecessary loss of lives devoted to the 
service of the country. They were not killed in bat- 
tle, it is true; but they were on duty for the nation, 
and their loss is a national loss. They were brave, 
well-trained sailors, not the less to be honored be- 
cause they were victims of a mysterious accident and 
not of a fierce enemy. Hardest of all was it that 
this disaster should take place in the harbor of a 
nation with which our relations are somewhat 
strained. It was natural and yet extremely painful 
to suspect treachery. The immediate circumstances 
bred suspicion; Spain would have had the same 
thought if the vessel had been a Spanish vessel and 
the disaster had occurred in New York or any other 
American port. 

For a moment the nation held its breath, stunned 
by the horror of the disaster and the horror of the 
suspicion; but habits of reason and our love of fair- 
ness held us from panic; and every word and act of 
our Government has been dictated by a cool, clear 
sense of responsibility. A very critical moment it 
was, coming so closely after the irritating De Léme 
incident; and we cannot be too thankful that our atti- 
tude has given Spain no reason for complaint. 

No doubt it wasan accident. All the known facts 
point to that conclusion. That the authorities at Mad- 
rid or Havana could have ordered or corfnived at such 
unspeakable treachery is a thought too monstrous to 
be entertained for a moment. The constant effort 
of both the Sagasta and Blanco governments was to 
keep on good terms with the United States. The 
Weyler policy of brutality was dropped largely in 
deference to American opinion. Everything that 
could be done to prevent any break in the friendly 
relations between the two countries has been done, 
and President McKinley has not been more cautious 
and judicious than Premier Sagasta. The last 
thing in the world General Blanco or his su- 
periors could have desired was the blowing 
up of our war-shipin Spanish waters. Distempered 
individuals might have thought of such a thing; but 
while proof that the disaster was brought about by 
private villainy might give rise to serious interna- 
tional complications, it would no more indicate the 
purpose or temper of the Spanish Government or 
nation than did the assassination of the late Premier 
Canovas. There are possibilities of treachery by 
evil-disposed persons, which only a thorough investi- 
gation can finally eliminate; but the probabilities are 
overwhelmingly on the side of natural causes, 

A great war-ship has many destructive agencies on 
board. The ‘‘ Maine’’ carried about 75,000 pounds 
of explosives, some of high power. Her magazines 
were no doubt guarded and safeguarded; but they 
were not, perhaps could not be, entirely isolated 
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Fire in the coal-bunkers or in the paint room might 
have been communicated to the explosives. Such 
things have happened before. Fire often gets started 
in the holds of merchant vessels from hidden causes. 
A score of plausible theories have been advanced by 
experts; but it is useless to speculate about the cause 
or causes, We must await the results of the official 
investigation, already ordered. The ship is to be 
raised, and what can be known will be known in due 
time. If the agency was external and, therefore, in- 
fernal, it will be made so to appear; if it was internal 
and wholly accidental, that will be established. 
Meantime, it becomes. every man of sense to be ruled 
by reason and not by passion. 

The attempts which have been made to precipitate 
awar over this disaster are simply monstrous; we 
are sorryto say that they are wholly American in 
origin. The Spanish people have behaved admira- 
bly. Nothing could exceed the kindness, curtesy 
and thoughtfulness of the authorities and citizens of 
Havana. They have buried our poor dead marines 
as tho they were of their own kith and kin, at pub- 
lic expense, with every sign of sincere mourning. 
They have commanded the gratitude of Captain 
Sigsbee and his brother-officers. They have felt 
keenly the opprobrium of the suspicion. In every 
act, word and movement they have carried them- 
selves ina manly way. We grievethat some Ameri- 
cans and a few American newspapers have gloated 
over the disaster and made it a feast of horrors, put 


- upon it the worst construction, coined and published 


about it all kinds of lies—weak lies, silly lies, fiendish 
lies. We feel like tendering an apology to Spain for 
their wickedness and a disavowal of their offensive 
sentiments, as Spain has disavowed the reflections of 
the De Léme letter upon our President. This is a 
free country, we are often reminded; but blather- 
skites sometimes make us almost wish it were less so. 

While we feel only disgust for the hysterical per- 
formances of some of our men and a few of our 
newspapers, we do take credit most gladly and grate- 
fully for the splendid conduct of Captain Sigsbee 


and his fellow-officers, and Consul-General Lee. Un- . 


der the most trying circumstances they never for 
a moment lost their heads. Not a word or an act 
indicated passion or panic. We are proud to have 
such men in our Navy. Writing his first dispatch 
in the thick of the horror of the terrible occurrence, 
Captain Sigsbee used words to the Secretary of the 
Navy that came to the country as an appeal against 
a hasty judgment, and fora suspension of opinion 
until the facts could be learned. The force of those 
words in calming our suspicions was incalculable, 
and we feel that our interests, which at that moment 
were very great, were in good and safe hands. 

We cannot forget that these days have been very 
trying days in Washington, which is the center of 
disturbing influences. Our correspondent has indi- 
cated the nature of the atmosphere which surround- 
ed the responsible head of our Government. We can- 
not be too grateful for the steady hand and cool head 
which our President has carried. He has refused to 
be argued or cajoled or ridiculed or goaded into 
any act of hostility to Spain. The country is pro- 
foundly grateful. 


Frances E. Willard. 


No woman’s name is better known in the English- 
speaking world than that of Miss Willard, save that 
of England’s good queen. No woman in our genera- 
tion has crowned herself with more royal achieve- 
ments, or shown herself possessed of finer qualities 
of leadership, or wielded so supreme an influence 
over her own sex, or carried a great reform, rather a 
series of great reforms, to a larger success. To evoke, 
organize and direct such forces as are combined in 
the Woman’s National Temperance Union indicates 
the possession of extraordinary power; and it is the 
simple truth to say that in the death of Miss Willard 
the foremost woman in the public life of this country 
has been removed. 

Miss Willard was admirably fitted for the work to 
which, with high confidence anda noble zeal, she 
gave most of the mature years of her life. She was 
well enough educated to become a competent educa- 
tor of others; but her fine home training was, per- 
haps, the best preparation she had for the work 
before her. Born ina day when the horizon of her 
sex was closely drawn, she was fortunate in having a 
mother who saw that it could be widened and must 
be widened and did what she could herself to widen 
it. It was a glorious watchword she gave: ‘‘My 
child, enter every open door.’’ This required moral 
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courage, but moral courage is as proper and as 
natural in the weaker as in the stronger sex, and Miss 
Willard had it in large degree. She was not afraid 
of being thought unwomanly, or strong-minded, 
or a usurper of masculine privileges. She took the 
platform, became a persistent agitator, a zealaus re- 
former, a public leader, the foremost woman orator; 
she even dared to enter the political arena and tell 
men who had official power how they ought to use it, 
men who had votes how they ought to cast them. 

The great open door she saw was, fortunately for 
the country, that of the temperance cause. She 
took upon her soul the woes which fill the drunkard’s 
home and fall with such crushing force upon the 
timid, trusting, patient keeper of that home. Her 
reform was designed to emancipate women and chil- 
dren. It contemplated an army to make war upon 
the saloon under a banner inscribed: ‘‘ For God and 
home ard native land.’’ That army was to be of 
women. It wasa new thought, a great thought, a 
thought with the power of a revolution in it, anda 
revolution has been wrought. We have to-day 
outside the Church no moral, educational and re- 
formatory agency which compares with the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, in the scope of its ac- 
tivity, the completeness of its organization or the 
wide reach of its influence. The heart of Frances E. 
Willard inspired it, her brain planned and developed 
it, her executive hand guided it in its magnificent 
course, Both the temperance cause and the wom- 
an’s cause were advanced and set on a higher plane 
by this lovely and masterful woman. 

A woman’s work for women through women, its 
blessings have been shared by all. It has lightened 
the curse in many a community, and made the whole 
country soberer; it has freed countless homes from 
the miseries of drunkenness, and given back to mul- 
titudes of men their manhood. It has everybody’s 
respect. It asks the legislator for laws for the in- 
struction of youth in the effects of drink, and he 
feels bound to heed its representations. It arrays it- 
self for and against political parties, and draws upon 
itself the gravest criticisms for partisanship; but its 
main purpose is so noble, its activities so wide and 
beneficent, that the moral support of the country is 
not withdrawn. 

What nobler inheritance has any one to bequeath 
to the world? What monument to a great and gen- 
erous service could be more imposing? It is a 
woman’s work, a woman’s gift. ‘‘She hath done 
what she could ”; and how great it is, and how well it 
was done! She did it not for personal renown, or 
love of power, or any selfish purpose. She did it out 
of love for her fellow-creatures, and was blessed in* 
blessing them. Her whole life was modeled after 
that of the Master. Sweet andtender and womanly 
in all her ways, the force of a great personality was 
manifested in her character and work. She was 
never untrue to her conceptions of duty however 
much it might cost her to be faithful. It seems not 
at all strange that she should close her life with 


. words of childlike trust in the divine nearness: ‘‘ How 


beautiful to be with God.” 





Catholic and Protestant Growth. 


WE are being told, every little while, in the Catho- 
lic press, that Protestantism is declining in this coun- 
try, and that Protestants are becoming ‘‘ practical in- 
fidels.’” We have said over and over again that there 
is no proof of such assertions. But they reappear so 
persistently that we shall do a service—to the Catho- 
lic press itself, perhaps, for not all its organs join in 
the attack—to the cause of truth, at all events, if we 
make some examination into the facts respecting the 
growth of Protestantism and of Catholicism. 

Let us take the Roman Catholic Church first. It 
should be remembered that its statistics of popula- 
tion embrace all baptized persons, including infants, 
and that persons are not excommunicated for non-at- 
tendance, and rarely, in comparison with most Prot- 
estant denominations, for any cause. ‘‘ Population,” 
therefore, is very comprehensive, as Catholic statis- 
ticians use it. Moreover, this ‘‘ population’’ is not 
obtained by actual count. Parish priests do not 
keep registers, as do Protestant pastors, subject to 
annual revision. ‘‘ Population’’ is estimated on the 
basis of the returns from the various dioceses of vital 
statistics—that is, statistics of births and deaths; 
and these returns of vital statistics have been quite 
meager and imperfect until within a few years, during 
which special effort has been made to improve them. 
It is only just that these particulars should be kept in 
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mind. We use here statistics of Catholic population 
as returned by the Catholic directories. 


1880 Catholic population.............. 6,367,330 
1890 si OT atahea ded sec 8,277,039 
1897 Mg a Anne ada sane eee 9,856,622 
According to this the increase was as follows: 
1880 to 1890..........4 1,909,709, Or about 30 per cent. 
kL. Ses Le oo ee 
The whole period. ...3,489,292, ‘‘ . “ gg 8 


We now turn to the Protestant denominations. We 
cannot include quite all of them, because the returns 
for some of them are not easy to secure for 1880. 
Omitting Jews, Mormons, Spiritualists and a few 
other bodies, there were about 14,000,000 Protes: 
tant communicants, according to the Census of 1890. 
We include in our comparison all of these 14,000,000, 
except about 850,000, consisting of Mennonites, 
Baptist bodies, and other denominations, for which 
returns could not be secured for 1880. At the three 
dates there were: : 


1880 Protestant communicants........ 9,263, 234 
1890 = i, Te eae ate 13,158,363 
1897 “5 at EIN eaedees 16,032,609 
The net increase was: 
1880 to 1890......... 3,895,129, Of Over 42 per cent. 
1890 to 1897......... 2,074,246, “* nearly 22. “...“ 


The whole period. .6,769,375 ‘‘ over 73 ‘“ ee 


He would be a rash man who should try to prove 
that the Roman Catholic Church is dying out. The 
facts prove the contrary. It is having a healthy 
growth. It has gained in the past seventeen years 
nearly 3,500,000 in Catholic population, which is about 
54 percent. The fact of growth is a conclusive fact, 
borne out by other items of Catholic returns as to 
whichthere can be less question of accuracy. No one, 
unless he have somg special purpose to be served by 
covering up or denying the truth, will dispute that 
the Catholic Church is growing, and growing hand- 
somely. 

But if it would be foolish to argue, in the face of 
these facts, that the Roman Catholic Church is dying 
out, what word shall we find to fit the conduct of 
those who should contend that Protestantism is 
dying out, with the evidence before them that it has 
had a net increase of 6,769,000 communicants since 
1880, or 73 percent. Is not 6,769,000 greater than 
3,489,000, and 73 per cent. than 54 per cent.? If 
there is anything unfair in the basis of comparison 
it is not tothe advantage of Protestantism, since the 
Protestant increase is of communicants, while the 
Catholic increase is of communicants avd adherents. 
The Protestant returns do not include infants; the 
Catholic do. 

As to Protestants becoming ‘‘ practical in§- 
dels’? the statement is moonshine. Protestants 
should know as much about it as Catholics. There 
are, doubtless, some ‘‘practical infidels” in the 
country; but they did not all decline from the faith 
in the Protestant communion. The Church that 
is recruited more largely from Europe than any 
other Church cannot afford to throw stones at its 
neighbors. If Protestantism has turned out some 
“« practical infidels,” it is not proud of the product; 
nor do we feel like reproaching our Catholic breth- 
ren because they have had similar experiences. 

Christianity is something bigger, broader and better 
than those who bring railing accusations against 
brethren conceive it tobe. We have no sympathy 
whatever with those on either side of the line who 
show their zeal for the religion of Christ by attack- 
ing his followers. Neither Protestantism nor Ca- 
tholicism is helped, but reproach is brought upon 
the sacred cause of Christianity. 


Why the United States is Unpopular 
Abroad. 


OF the fact there can be no doubt—every visitor, 
more than a mere hasty traveler in Europe, will tes- 
tify to the fact. It is not true, we think, of other 
American countries, at least tothe south of us. But 
Americans do not travel much on their hemisphere, 
and the Monroe Doctrine has made us to be regarded 
as a kindly elder brother who can be called on for 
help in the last emergency. 

But in Europe we probably have not one cordial 
friend among the nations of Europe. Indeed, we 
are much in the position of Great Britain, whose 
isolation is more ‘‘splendid’’ than agreeable. The 
causes of this growing unpopularity would make an 
interesting study, and we note some of them. 

It is easy to see why we are unpopular in Spain. 
Spain is unpopular with us. We naturally sympa- 
thize, all of us, with the Cubans struggling for their 





independence. But it isa matter of the intensest pride 
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with the Spaniards to hold their choicest possession. 
They know the Cubans depend on our sympathy, 
that they smuggle military stores from our coasts, 
and that our Government has made it clear that we 
cannot allow the cruel wrong to the Cubans and the 
injury to our own interests togoon indefinitely. We 
are intensely unpopular in Spain, and the residences 
of our Minister and Consuls have to be guarded 
against popular attack. 

Weare not popular in France, notwithstanding 
the hereditary friendship. For years there has beena 
large American colony in Paris, but its members find 
it difficult to get any entrée into French society. 
French ideals differ from ours as much as they do 
from the English. Besides, the natural sympathy 
of France is with its neighbor Spain, which has a 
large colony in Paris; and Spanish bonds are held in 
Spain, and would be almost worthless if Cuba were 
to secure independence. The French believe what 
the Spaniards tell them, that the United States is 
hungering to annex Cuba. 

We need not argue the ill-will of Germany; it is too 
plain to be missed. It is caused partly by the opera- 
tion of our protective tariff and partly by the loss to 
the United States of so many German citizens and 
possible soldiers. But still more the cause is in that 
which is seen all through Europe, the growth and 
prosperity of this country, the development of its 
manufactures and commerce, which excite general 
apprehension. What Germany feels is what the 
Austrian Premier, Goluchowski, startled use by pro- 
claiming, that the twentieth century must see the 
union of Europe against America,to shut out Amer- 
ican products and influence. The yellow peril, from 
China, is not so much feared as the American peril. 
This apprehension affects all Europe, tho just now 
most clearly expressed in Germany and Austria. But 
Italy feels it as well, altho she has her special griev- 
ance in the New Orleans lynching case. 

Of the Great Powers there remain Russia, which 
has no public opinion, and Great Britain. President 
Washburn thinks that the mother country remains 
our friend. Wetrust this is so, certainly we are her 
friend; but the Venezuela incident, and the charges 
that our diplomatic correspondence lacked curtesy, 
have cooled the feeling. The prompt payment of 
the indemnity now awarded to Great Britain might 
relieve this tension. 

There are other general causes of the ill-will to 
America which must not be forgotten, and for which 
we are to blame. The enormous number of murders 
and lynchings in our Southern and Western States 
makes an impression on the European. mind, as it 
should. Here we are verily guilty. Closely con- 
nected with this is the failure of our citizensto secure 
honest government. The handing over of the Gov- 
ernment of the Greater New York to Tammany, when 
it might have been so easily prevented, has created a 
profound distrust of the capacity of the American Re- 
public. The parallel failure of tree and equal suf- 
frage in the South has equal sinister significance; 
altho the suppression of the free ballot by violence 
or fraud or constitutional devices is not so far bruited 
as is the corrupt government of our great cities and 
the rule of bosses in our Empire States. 

So for good reasons or bad we must probably sub- 
mit for some years to be no longer the most popu- 
lar, but one of the most unpopular of nations. We 
are strong enough so that we need not fear the en- 
mity of foreign States; but it is our first international 
duty to see our own serious faults and to conduct our 
public affairs on the highest plane of honor and cur- 
tesy. We need not lay it wholly to the incapacity of 
the nations to understand our good qualities when 
so shrewd an observer of European affairs as President 
Washburn, of Constantinople, tells us that ‘‘we 
were never so heartily hated by the people of Europe 
as we are to-day.”’ 


THE atrocious red and yellow lies of certain vicious 
and utterly wicked newspapers during the past week 
are enough to strain almost to the breaking point 
that fixed doctrine which assures the liberty of the 
press. It is only as we are safely grounded in those 
principles which were taught to our Anglo-Saxon 
world in Milton’s ‘‘Speech in Defence of Unlicensed 
Printing,’’ that we can hold ourselves back from 
making laws to forbid such publications. These 
papers have invented every possible lie, and have at- 
tempted in every way to plunge us into war. We do 
not wonder at the strain of public feeling. It is not 
strange that people at first suspected treachery; but 
when absolutely no evidence of treachery appeared, 
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and those most competent to express an opinion 
believed the destruction of the ‘‘ Maine” was an ac- 
cident, it was nothing less than Satanic wickedness 
to concoct and disseminate stories of Spanish 


treachery just for the purpose of provoking 
war and thus selling papers. Let it be plain- 
ly understood that as yet there is not one 


scintilla of evidence of treachery. Washington and 
the country have been full of surmises and sus- 
picions, but that should not count. Our Washing- 
ton correspondent very properly reflects the first 
passion of this suppressed suspicion; but it would be 
wicked to fan this intoa flame of war. Let us sup- 
pose the worst. Let us imagine, if we will, that the 
‘« Maine ’’ was anchored over a mine, and that some 
hot-headed Spaniard, in the secret of the position of the 
mine touched the button that fired it; or let us sup- 
pose that some Spaniard managed to put a torpedo 
under the hull of the ‘‘ Maine,” and blew it up, this 


would be the act of a crank, of such a man as shot. 


President Lincoln or President Garfield. It would 
not be the act of the Spanish Government. Nobody 
can believe such an act would be sanctioned by 
Spain, an act so utterly against Spain’s interests. 
We hear from Washington and New York and Chi- 
cago the atrocious word that ‘‘if it was a torpedo or 
a mine that blew up the ‘Maine,’ then only war 
can punish the crime.’’ Should we go to war witha 
nation because one of its citizens has done an irre- 
sponsible act, however criminal? We are not so lost 
to good’ reason. These are the utterances of fouls 
and knaves. There may come other reasons for go- 
ing to war with Spain, but not this. 


THE rumor goes abroad, and perhaps has some 
truth in it, that Minister Angell feels that he can do 
nothing more for the protection of Americans in Tur- 
key, and that he will resign his post and return to 
this country. Mr. Angell is not a man without ex- 
perience and resources, and we have no question that 
he has done all that he could do with the support he 
had from the Government at home. The question 
is whether the Government at home is ready to push 
with any energy the demands which have been made 
for reparation. We fully appreciate the difficulties 
in the way, the chief of which is that our hands are 
full of the Cuban trouble, and that we have con- 
stantly to be on ovr guard against a declaration of 
war by Spain; we will not say a declaration of war 
by the United States. We understand that Turkey 
refuses absolutely to make atonement for the wrongs 
done to our citizens. No further steps can be taken 
without a really vigorous, if not formidable dem- 
onstration of our purpose to insist on the reparation 
due tous. Itis somewhat humiliating that we are 
not able immediately to act with as much energy as 
Austria could do under less provocation. We trust 
that, notwithstanding the Cuban difficulty, the United 
States Government will pursue a vigorous policy, 
whether under President Angell or his successor, 





CONSIDERABLE interest has been excited by the 
recent announcement that a second satellite of the 
earth has been discovered by a Dr. Waltemarth, of 
Hamburg. Probably there is nothing in it; still it 
would be only fair to wait for the detailed publication 
of the doctor's investigations before pronouncing a 
final judgment. He bases hiscalculations mainly on 
ten instances in which small, round, dark spots, in 
some cases with a motion from west to east, have 
been reported as seén upon the disk of the sun. 
Only two of the ten observations, however, were 
made since 1800, and only one or two of the observers 
had any standing as astronomers. It is altogether 
probabie that the objects seen were merely ordinary 
sun-spots observed with telescopes not equatorially 
mounted. In such cases itis the easiest thing in the 
world to make a mistake as to the motion of the spot. 
He quotes in addition fourteen instances of a faintly 
luminous object seen in the heavens, and identified 
by him with this ‘‘ moon”; thirteen of them were be- 
tween 1454 and 1735, and one in 1862 (described by 
the observer as ‘‘a comet-like appearance’’), Not 
one of them all answers to the description of the 
moon that he imagines. He is very definite in his 
announcement, however, asserting that his new satel- 
lite revolves around the earth in a period of 119 days, 
5 hours, 27.4 minutes, at a distance of 737,000 miles, 
its orbit having an eccentricity of 0.159, and an in- 
clination to the ecliptic of 2%°. He assigns to it a 
diameter of 450 miles and a mass about 1-80 that of 
the moon. Such a body as seen from the earth 
would have a diameter of 2 1-3’, and if it had a re- 
flecting power approximating that of the moon, 
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would, when opposite the sun, be as conspicuous as 
Venus. Ifit exists at all it must be asdark as if made 
of charcoal. According to his announcement it was 
to cross the face of the sun on February 3d, and 
ought to have been easily seen by any observer with 
a good telescope. It was carefully looked for at 
several observatories, and not a few photographs of 
the sun were made that day; but thus far thereis no 
report of its being found. In all probability it is a 
‘*Mrs. Harris’’ of a moon, and a near relative of 
Lescarbault’s imaginary ‘‘ Vulcan.” 





THIS week we suppose that the French court that 
is trying Zola will find him guilty of a serious crime, 
in that he brought against the courts of the country 
the charge that they had illegally and unjustly con- 
demned Dreyfus for treason. We could not have 
supposed it possible, and yet the sympathy of all 
lovers of justice the world over will go with the nov- 
elist of previous ill fame. He has stood bravely up 
to what seemed his duty and has exposed now to the 
world, so that it cannot be denied, the fact that the 
trial of Dreyfus was a travesty on all justice and de- 
cency. Dreyfus was convicted on evidence which 
neither he nor his counsel was permitted to see, and 
this because it was held that the honor of thecountry, 
if not the integrity of the nation, required that he 
should suffer, whether convicted justly or unjustly. 
So in this trial Zola has not been allowed to cross- 
question witnesses, witnesses have been allowed to 
make impassioned appeals against him to the jury, 
and his counsel! has been told over and over again 
that the interests of the State would not permit that 
he should use his legal privilegesand cross-question 
the witnesses. Prince Esterhazy has been allowed to 
turn his back on Zola and his counsel, and refuse to 
answer a single question which they might put to 
him. Of course this is the grossest travesty on jus- 
tice. It seems absurd that sensible men should 
think the existence of the nation would be imperiled 
by granting his rightsto an accused man. But they 
do believe it; and there is no little danger of a revo- 
lution. Such is France, hot-headed, crazy in its ex- 
citements, unreasoning and unjust. The great pop- 
ulace, talking only of the honor of the Republic, dis- 
grace it, and pour out their anger on the Jews and 
on the Protestants who join the Jews in demanding 
to know whether Dreyfus was illegally convicted. It 
is not an easy lesson to learn that Justice, like Free- 
dom, is the safest policy. 





.... Lhe English correspondent of the London 
Times, who writes at length about American fast 
trains, is satisfied that on the whole the fast passen- 
ger railroad service in this country is better than in 
Great Britain, and that in speed, regularity and 
weight our railroads excel. But the reader will pause 
in the long account to enjoy the sentence in which 
the writer tells how he was allowed to ride on the 
engine of the famous ‘‘ Black Diamond’’ express of 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad: 

‘‘It was rather a shock to my English ideas to be 
presented by the conductor to the driver as ‘a man 
who has got leave to come on your engine.’ But the 
genial reception of the ‘engineer,’ who, pulling off his 
gloves, shook me warmly by the hand and gave me his 
visiting-card, at once consoled me.’’ 

That is delightful; only, an American would hardly 
have remembered it. 


.... We recommend very careful consideration be- 
fore any one brings a prosecution against Professor 
McGiffert for heresy. We see that some papers have 
already tried him, and decided that he must leave 
the Presbyterian Church, as the only honest course 
he can pursue. Thus far the chief count against 
hit appears to be that he thinks the account in the 
Gospel seems to indicate that our Lord, in his last 
supper, wished rather to direct the thought of his 
disciples to his approaching death than to the estab- 
lishing of a commemorative sacrament. Of course, 
the real ground of dissatisfaction is toward Professor 
McGiffert’s general critical treatment of the historic- 
al sources contained in the New Testament; but this 
is something difficult to formulate into a charge of 
heresy. These things are better settled in the forum 
of scholarship. The Presbyterian Church needs no 
more trials for heresy just now. 


....We have profound cause for gratitude that 
Senator Mason’s ill-timed, ill-advised, incendiary 
utterances in the Senate, last week, met only with 
quick and indignant protest from his colleagues. 
His attempt to throw suspicion on the navy depart- 
ment and to make it appear that no fair investiga- 
tion could be expected from a committee of naval 
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officers and to describe every Spaniard as a possible 
assassin was mean, cowardly, reckless; and Senator 
Wolcott, of Colorado, voiced the feeling of the coun- 
try in his stern rebuke, so admirably prompt and 
effective. 


....Mr. H. L. Bridgman, one of the two men who 
carried a bottle of wine, draped in Amherst colors, 
from the Amherst Alumni dinner to the Princeton 
diners, in a letter defending his impromptu act gives 
some testimony we are glad to see. He says that 
‘«the use of wine at public dinners is very sensibly 
diminishing,’’ and he adds: 

‘““Atthe Amherst dinner perhaps a half-dozen bot- 
tles among the hundred present were ordered by as 
many men who chose, for their own stomachs’ sake, 
and forthe men nearest them; while at the Wesley- 
an dinner. I don’t think the number was as 
great.”’ 

Then the gift of the bottle of wine was neither repre- 
sentative nor appropriate. 


.... President Washburn is a very careful writer. 
On his own responsibility he speaks of the adminis- 
tration of the New York’ Custom House as charac- 
terized by ‘‘unblushing corruption.’’ He refers, of 
course, to the official examination of personal bag- 
gage. We had supposed that there had been a 
change for the better in this respect in the last ten or 
fifteen years. Is the bad reputation of former years 
still deserved ? We hope Dr. Washburn is wrong in 
saying so. 


....We hear much of the necessity of bringing 
over Italian priests to this country to administer to 
Italian immigrants. But why is it that American 
Italians do not enter the priesthood? We see it 
stated that not an American Italian in the neighbor- 
hood of Philadelphia has ever become a priest, and 
that the efforts to educate them to this vocation have 
failed. They are numerous enough in Italy. Inthe 
same way it has been impossible to ordain a single 
Indian as priest. 


....Itis gratifying to know that the De Léme in- 
cident is entirely closed. The Spanish Government 
has disavowed the ex-Minister’s reflections upon the 
President, a new Minister has been appointed, the 
son of a prominent Spanish admiral, and the rela- 
tions between the two countries continue undisturb- 
ed. Itis to be hoped that the result of the inquiry 
into the lossof the ‘‘ Maine’’ will give rise to no new 
complications. 


.... Father Kneipp, the German water bath apos- 
tle, who had his patients walk in the dewy grass, and 
who was consulted, if we remember, by the Pope 
himself, died of cancer of the stomach, and the phy- 
sician who attended him says that one cause of the 


growth of the cancer was that ‘‘he neglected to ap-' 


ply water in sufficient quantities internally to keep his 
blood in good condition.’’ This is amazing enough— 
water outside and beer inside. 


.... Think of the absurdity of the rumor set afloat 
to stir up a war withSpain. There was a wire found 
running from the shore to the ‘‘ Maine,’’ presumably 
to fire a mine or torpedo, a wire which caught a boat 
—as if wires float. There was discovered by a diver, 
before a diver had descended,a hole eight inches 
wide in the hull, made by a torpedo. All such 
stories are inventions, and we must wait for the offi- 
cial investigation. 


.... Two months imprisonment is the sentence of 
the editor of the Kladderadatsch, who was guilty of 
printing a picture somewhat satirical of a speech by 
the Emperor; and now the Berlin Press Society pro- 
poses to give him a dinner. There will be no 
speeches, for fear of a similar fate, or speeches on 
any topic, except the one in everybody’s mind. That 
is a pretty country to live in. 


.... What a curious description the London Acad- 
emy gives of Harriet Beecher Stowe in the review of 


her ‘‘ Life and Letters,” ‘‘a woman of small mind, of 
moderate talent, of no more than sufficient educa- 
tion, of popular ability, of unbounded zeal, and, 
therefore, armed at all points to take the mind ofa 
nation.’’ There is both insight and logic for you. 


.... We used to speak of the consecration of bish- 
ops; now exthronement is the proper term. Bishop 
Talbot was ‘‘enthroned’’ the other day as Bishop 
of Central Pennsylvania. We suppose that-as suc- 
cessors of the Apostles they may sit on thrones 
judging the tribes of Israel. 


.... The Bishop of London says he thinks ‘‘even- 
ing communions”’ are ‘‘deplorable.’’ Why so? Did 
not the early disciples meet in the evening to ‘‘ break 
bread ’’? 
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Francis E. Willard. 


BY MARY LOWE DICKINSON, 


WE know no other woman but Frances E. Willard 
whose homegoing would have left so many other women 
feeling as if the sun had gone. And we know no other, 
out of all the many noble women of our land, whose 
going would so swiftly have marshaled the thronging 
stars. The experience of the last few days gives em- 
phasis to this thought. No one could fail to feel as 
that brave life drifted serenely out beyond the sunset, 
the overwhelming loss and gloom creeping pitilessly 
upon the great hearts that loved her and the great work 
that she loved. The bitter loss, the sore hurt to both, 
could not be told in words. Genuine grief finds tefuge 
in silence; real heart-break sobs itself out to God. 

But light broke upon this shadow when from East 
and West and North and South began to gather the 
brave and tender souls that through many years had 
shared Miss Willard’s battles for humanity, standing 
some lower, some higher inthe ranks, yet all in heart 
side by side with their leader. As one by one, or in 
groups, their white, tear-marked faces shone out of the 
gloom we saw the stars arise; we knew that however 
human hearts might ache or break, Miss Willard’s 
work was safe. 

These rallying leaders gathering in New York at the 
news of their chief’s departure, were representative of 
a great army, that would, in groups, or separately and 
alone, gladly have brought to their one great leader 
and comrade their own kind tribute of loyal and sor- 
rowing love. 

Like the stars whom no man can number, God calls 
themall by name. We must not attempt to do that; 
but it is hard to resist mention of two, whose courage 


made a light for every one within the shadow of this - 


sudden grief. Says one of the countless telegrams of 
condolence: 

“The nobility of Miss Willard’s character does not hide 
from the world the self-effacing heroism of Miss Gordon.” 
The same heroism that shared the labor while labor 
lasted, that watched, and served, and comforted when 
labor changed to pain, helped her to put her own sor- 
row quietly out of sight when for herself solicitude 
changed to desolation, and for her precious sufferer the 
pain had changed to rest. 

Beside Miss Willard, too, in those last days, stood 
Mrs. L. M. Stevens, Vice-President at Large and Acting 


- President in Miss Willard’s absence, of the National 


Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. The Rev. 
John Hall, in his letter to Miss Gordon, says: 

‘‘ The holiest service that can come to any soul is that of 

attending a saint in her last moments.”’ 
To Miss Gordon was this holiest service given, and to 
Mrs. Stevens was granted the privilege of crowning 
with every tender ministry the comradeship of more 
than twenty years. 

Space does not allow mention here of Mrs. Barnes, 
Mrs. Demorest,Mrs. Martin, and other devoted friends, 
who day after day lay in wait for possibilities of serv- 
ice. Enough to say that ever outside the sick-room 
lingered some loving heart, longing to soothe a pain or 
to lighten acare. Iftender love could have held her 
Miss Willard could not have gone away. And if the 
outpouring of unstinted affection and appreciation had 
power to win her even out of the heavenly gladness 
she would come back to us. 

The letters from the white-ribboned women whom 
she called her ‘‘own,’’ the countless messages signed 
by names called great, the sorrow expressed by noble 
hearts on both sides of the sea, showthe unique and 
exalted place Miss Willard held among earth’s noblest 
souls. The telegrams could hardly have come faster 
if the tardy world had been startled into eagerness to 
follow her into Heaven with words of recognition and 
praise. 

From Lady Henry Somerset came, as regularly as 
the sunrise, the daily word meant only for the ears of 
the dying and those nearest of soul-kinto her, while 
general officers and superintendents and many State 
presidents of the W. C. T. U.camein person. Many 
others sent messages of grief embodying the fact that 
stunned and bewildered by immeasurable loss, they yet 
pledged themselves to still greater loyalty to the cause 
for which she gave her life. The keynote from Eng- 
land and Canada and from nearly all the States is the 
same. A great leader had fallen, but the battle is now 
on. They must gird on their armor and without 
waiting too long, even for the grief and tears, press for- 
ward to the victory she sought. 

As during her illness special prayer services were 
held to plead for her restoration, so special memorial 
services in many places will commemorate her death; 
and everywhere the same high purpose marks their 
announcement, the same almost inspired spirit breathes 
through the ranks. We quote a line from telegrams, 
here and there, to show the brave, true spirit in which 
this blow has been received by the temperance work- 
ers. Hearts are bowed in sorrow, but hands were 
never more ready fortoil. There is nowhere one sign 
of turning back, or of yielding to the disheartenment 
of grief. 
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The telegram from Wisconsin W.C. T.U., mourns not 
for itself alone; but for ‘‘ the world’s bereavement.”’ 

‘* Missouri White Ribboners grieve; but will not falter.” 
Another says: 

‘“‘ The meeting place is not far ahead. She would have 
us follow on.”’ 

Another: 

“What a loss tous! what a joy to her! The world is 
poorer; the good cause, feebler; but the good cause is 
God’s. May he send another like her.”’ 

One State, South Dakota, says: ‘‘She still lives and 
cares for us.”” A former secretary of Indiana adds: 
‘* Like a pillar of fire her spirit still will lead.” Writes 
the editor of The Voice: 

“The busy brain, so full of plans for the world’s better- 
ment, the throbbing heart aglow with love, have ceased 
toact. It is asad hour for usall.”’ 

Says Joseph Cook: 

‘‘A greatlight in the spiritual sky has vanished. The 
world seems lonely and dark.”’ 
And Mrs. Cook adds: 

‘Home atlast among her kinsfolk, she calls us onward 

and upward.” 
Mary A. Livermore mourns over her as ‘‘a martyr to 
her sense of duty”’; and the Rev. Josiah Strong writes 
that his own ‘‘ household is bereaved, and our whole 
country, ay, and the world has suffered an irreparable 
loss,’’ adding expression of the ‘‘cruel emptiness of 
human words.” 

‘*The world could lose no better friend,’’ says Sen- 
ator Blair. And Colonel Brown writes: ‘‘ The land she 
loved is purer that she lived.”” While the Suffrage As- 
sociation mourns the loss to humanity, and the Secre- 
tary of the Christian Endeavor Society says: 

‘““The young people of the country mourn the death of a 
leader.” 

From Olea Bull Vaughan, the Countess di Brazza, 
and many others, come similar expressions of the value 
of Miss Willard’s life and work. From Mary A. Lath- 
bury, one of her dearest personal friends, comes the 
following: 

“Her spirit had grown too large and her work too large 
for her to doit any longer on this side, and now one wall 
of flesh is down, and she is that much nearer to us, and to 
all the hearts of humanity. Like our Lord she ‘ so 
loved the world’ that she gave up her life for it, and she 
is not going to love it any less now.” 

We have space for but one more. Evangeline Booth, 
of the Canadian Salvation Army, says: 

‘‘T have just heard of the crowning of the warrior soul 
of the world’s friend. Her gain will be the loss of millions. 
We shall cease to grieve when we read the meaning of life’s 
mysteries, as we greet her in the eternal city.” 

Messages and names might be many times multiplied. 
But it is enough. It would be too much, but that 
these many united utterances make a better harmony 
than the thoughts from any one heart, however true 
and fond. 

Our sad little story has exceeded its limits and yet 
seems all untold. We must leave for to-day all that 
might be said of the development of that nature, so 
so strong and so womanly, so tender and so true. We 
cannot pause to trace to their secret sources the 
streams of influence by which Miss Willard’s character 
became an ever operative power upon the regenerative 
forces that aim at betterment of human life. We can- 
not dwell upon the high intellectual qualities by which 
she planned great things, or the unusual administrative 
power by which grand results were brought topass. We 
cannot speak of that rare spiritual magnetism by which 
she drew the noblest souls of womankind into the glow 
and flame of her heart’s love for humanity, and made 
them giad co-workers and lovers not of herself only 
but of the cause she loved. 

The barest outline of her life-work would make a cat- 
alog of things done along all lines of philanthropy and 
reform of which the world had need. 

A volume might be written without adequately pre- 
senting the varied phases of her many-sided nature, or 
exhausting the interesting external facts of her history; 
another volume would be needed to show her influence 
upon the world, and to give the more interesting facts 
of her inward and spiritual being, whose mark upon 
her generation will never be effaced. 

The bare suggestion ofall this presents a wonderful 
and fascinating picture on which, perhaps, no pen- 
stroke should as yet be laid. 

We cannot talk of her yet simply as one of God’s 
beneficent agencies for lifting man from degradation 
and redeeming our land from shame. It is not yet 
midnight and only to-day while ‘‘there drooped upon 
the dreary hills a mournful fringe of rain’”’ in a sacred 
place where, under palm boughs, stood an altar fra- 
grant and fresh with bloom, we looked down upon a 
white face through which, even in sleep, a regnant 
spiritshone. Half hidden under the flowers rested a 
still, white hand. We know it has not yet laid down its 
invisible scepter, for its touch is upon our hearts. How 
like a conqueror she looked, sceptered and robed and 
crowned, and resting after the strife under the shadow 
of palms. 


New Yor Ciry. 
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Christian Work in the Mining-Camps, 


BY MRS. CLARA E, HAMILTON. 


NEVER, since the memorable days of '49, has a mining 
craze swept men off their feet as at the present. With 
gold in Alaska, gold in California, gold in Mexico and 
gold and copper in Arizona, it is no wonder that hearts 
beat high with expectation. Thousands of fortune- 
hunters are flocking to the Pacific Coast, and many of 
the sons of ‘‘’4gers,’’ who are already here, are mi- 


grating North and South. ‘Finds’’ and rumors of 


‘“‘finds”’ are a staple of conversation upon the streets. 
Many new mining-camps have been opened within the 
past few months, many old ones have taken on new 
life, and prospectors, with their pack-burros, are 
scouring the mountains in search of hidden treasure. 

From the solitary search of the grizzled prospector, 
to the busy, swarming mining-camp, the step often- 
times is very short. For a few months the camp is 
wild and lawless, but presently chaos resolves itself 
into order. The men are put upon regular “‘ shifts,” 
and things proceed like clockwork. After two orthree 
pay-days are past, the families begin to be sent for, and 
lo and behold, some fine morning the place finds itself 
no longer a reckless mining-camp, but athriving little 
town with the responsibility of an ever-widening influ: 
ence upon its shoulders. It is these vigorous, im- 
promptu villages that are making the character of 
Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, Arizona 
and New Mexico. 

In the slums of our large cities a great work is being 
done; so also in the South, for our Freedmen, and upon 
our frontiers for our Mexicans and Indians. Here in 


* our mining-camps, however, are hundreds of men, al- 


ready humanized, waiting to be Christianized; and they 
arethe men who are to make or to mar our whole West- 
erncountry. It must not be imagined that they are of 
the same stamp with the coal-miners or the other un- 
skilled laborers of the East. They are intelligent men, 
largely American or English, with a sprinkling of the 
better class of German, Italian and Scandinavian work- 
ing men. They have their faults, it is true: but they 
have also their virtues—courage, candor and generos- 
ity. One who is intimately acquainted with their mode 
of life, wonders not that lawless excesses sometimes 
occur, but that such outbreaks are not more common. 
Try and picture a broad, desolate laniscape, a wall of 
rugged and forbidding hills, frowned upon by grim, 
towering mountain ranges; the intensest heat by sum- 
mer and the keenest cold by winter; the great hoists 
well up onthe hillside, the noisy mill below, and at the 
foot of the hills the camp, a helter-skelter, hit or miss 
sprinkling of temporary cabins and weather-beaten 
tents. At five o’cloctk in the morning the men roll off 
their shelves and rush tothe boarding-house. Before 
six o’clock they have climbed to the shaft, and are well 
at work. And such work! In an atmosphere so dense 
and warm that the perspiration rolls off from youas you 
walk along the drifts, the men, three or fourina group, 
by the light of their twinkling candles, thedrill in the 
left hand, swing with steady aimthe heavy hammer, beat, 
beat, beat, for eight mortal hours. The play of muscleis 
magnificent as the strong arm moves up and down, up 
and down, andthe onlooker is tempted to forget the phys- 
ical strain and the mental stagnation that such work 
necessitates. At noon they put in the dynamite, light 
the fuse,and run. After dinner the same routine, and 
so on, week in and week out, with no change and no 
rest, except when night shift replaces dayduty. Inthe 
Territory of Arizona there is but one company that 
gives to itsemployés a Sabbath. Christmas and the 
Fourth of July are usually the only days out of the three 
hundred and sixty-five which are in any degree different 
from all the others. A stalwart young miner said to 
me one day, with a laugh: ‘‘I’d never in the world 
know when Sunday came if we didn’t always have veal 
stew at the boarding-house.’’ How the heathen Chi 
nee who did the cooking ever knew was the mystery! 
After such days of work, the miner comes down the 
trail from the hoist with body weary and brain be- 
numbed. He must have rest; he must have relaxation. 
He is capable of a great deal; but he is too tired, too 
spent, to be able to choose: his own recreations. He 
must take what is offered. And what zs offered? 
Drink, dice, degradation. In one little mining- 
camp that I happen to know of there are fifteen 
hundred inhabitants, and at the foot of the 
hill sit more than twenty saloons, like vultures, 
waiting for their prey. Once in five Sundaysa Presby~ 
terian missionary preaches a sermon, and goes away! 
The men have tried to help themselves alittle. They 
have organized a library association, and have secured 
a tiny library room—the only one they can get—dark, 
dingy and miserable. And in that little room, by the 
light of two lamps, they sit and read the books that 
have been donated to them, and try to resist the temp- 
tation of the light and warmth and music and jollity of 
the saloons below. Oh, the pity of it! These men are 
generous and manly, quick to respond to either good or 
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evil. But itis-evil only that beckons to them and wel- 
comes them. The Church, with all the high and noble 
influence that it represents, has barely glanced at 
them, and yet, they might be made its stanchest cham- 
pions. Sermons are not their greatest need. But 
Christianity, earnest, loving and tactful, has the power 
to reach them, to lift them to the life they dimly long 
for, and to save this great West, whose fate now trem- 
bles in the balance. 

lf we cannot reach them by the usual way, let us try 
the unusual. Toa certainextent, the experiment has 
been made in one of the camps of Arizona—the one be- 
fore mentioned as being the only one in the Territory 
where a Sabbath is observed. The mine is a large one, 
and is owned by New York Presbyterians, who havé 
furnished to their employés a finely equipped library. 
The man whom they sent out as librarian is a clergy- 
man, and he acts as pastor of the little union church, 
which gives him what support it can but which is wholly 
independent of any mission board, as the pastor’s sal- 
ary from the library is a fair one. To enterthat library 
is to be convinced that our Western miners have many 
avenues of approach. The best of magazines are 
there,and many of the best of books; and the pages 
that are most enthusiastically thumbed are the pages 
that contain the solid matter. Of course many of the 
men never darken its doors—the shifting and shiftless 
contingent. But most of the employés, and their fami- 
lies as well, make excellent use of their opportunities. 
The good influence of the library is beyond calculation. 
The men are no longer defenseless before the saloon; 
they havea pleasant place of theirownin which to con- 
gregate,and good reading is thrustinto their hands. But 
the miners have not the dimmest idea that this thought- 
fulness on the part of the mine-owners emanates from 
the spirit of Christianity. The library has become a 
matter of course; itgives them a mental and moral up- 
lift; but it has for them no spiritual significance. If the 
fact could be made evident to them that, because cen- 
turies ago, Jesus taught his followers to love their 
neighbors and to seek to bear one another’s burdens, 
for this reason his servants, their employers, were en- 
deavoring to live out his commands, that library would 
have a new and very different value in their eyes. As 
itis, itdoes much for them; but it falls short of its op- 
portunity. It does not ‘* giveGod the glory.’’ And to 
those hundreds of families it is but a convenience and 
a pleasure, instead of being a finger pointing tothe 
fatherliness of God and to the brotherly love of his 
children. 

This is but a single illustration of the opportunities of 
the Church. A practically equipped gymnasium might 
be another. ‘‘We can undertake no new work,” say the 
Home Mission Boards. But the obstacle of expense is not 
a greatone. In ourmining-camps money is plentiful and 
hands are open. The men only require to be /ed, with 
somewhat of the gentleness that the Elder Brother 
himself would have shown toward them. They know 
but little of him, and they misunderstand him utterly. 
Miners look upon Christianity asa namby-pamby com- 
fort for sad women and decrepit old men; and, alas, there 
are but few Christians in such places to demonstrate to 
them theirerror! If they could be helped to realize that 
religion is practical, and that it is for the every-day life 
of the sturdiest and the strongest, the problem of our 
great West would be on its way toward solution. One 
might ¢e// them of these truths until the crack of doom, 
and they would be no wiser; but to show them by object- 
lessons, as one would to a little child, that the Father, 
and therefore the Church, seeks to help and to strength- 
en and to gladden, in the little as well as in the large 
things of life—this is our hope of winning them. To 
win the mining-camps is to win the West; and to win 
the West is to keep the country. 


San Francisco, Cat. 


BisHop DupLey has declined the officé of Secre- 
tary of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society 
to which he was elected recently. The reason ap- 
pears to be opposition on the part of other bishops to 
his accepting such an office. 


..--Dr. J. H. Knowles, for many years promingntly 
connected with Sabbath reform and until recently the 
secretary of the American Sabbath Union, which 
office he resigned on account of failure of health, died 
last week at his home in Newark, N. J. 


....The general offices of the International State and 
City Committees of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation will soon be removed from 4o East Twenty- 
third Street, where they have been so long, to No 8 
West Twenty-third Street. The work has so extended 
and enlarged that more commodious quarters are ab- 
solutely necessary. 


....The Armstrong Association, founded to further 
the work of General Armstrong, at Hampton, Va., held 
its annual meeting at Madison Square Hall, in this 
city, on Saturday, February 12th, the anniversary of 
Lincoln’s birthday. Addresses were made by Pres. 
C. C. Hall, of Union Seminary; Booker T. Washington, 
Dr. Frissell, of Hampton, and others; and there was 
singing by the Hampton quartet, 
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....Seven new trustees have been elected by the Fifth 
Avenue Church to fill the vacancies caused by the death 
of one and the resignation of six others. A motion 
fora committee of the congregation to join a commit- 
tee of the session to confer with the members of the 
session who had resigned was carried, but only after 
some opposition. Dr. Hall made an earnest appeal 
for harmony. 


....The Attorney-General of Missouri has rendered 
an opinion that the recital of the Lord’s Prayer by the 
children or instruction in the Bible by the teachers in 
the public schools is a violation of the laws of the State. 
He holds that they constitute an act of worship, and 
therefore are unlawful during school hours. On the 
other hand, a movement has heen started in Topeka, 
Kan., to compel the reading of the Bible in the public 
schools. An appeal has been issued to all Christian 
parents to take part in the School Board elections in 
April and force the issue. 


....The following condensed statement of Unitarian 
belief, which is being widely circulated by the denomi- 
national Sunday-School Society comes, in the opinion 
of The Christian Register, almost as near universal re- 
ception as the Saratoga Preamble which is less definite 
and explicit: 

“The Fatherhood otf God. 

‘‘The Brotherhood of Man. 

“The Leadership of Jesus. 

“Salvation by Character. 


“The Progress of Mankind, onward and upward for- 
ever.” 


....One of the mattersto come up before the Student 
Volunteer Convention at Cleveland, will be the merg- 
ing of the Inter-Seminary Alliance with the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and thus with the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. In accordance with this 


* the Society for Christian Work at Union Seminary, in 


this city, has voted to become a part of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and it is expected that 
similar action will be taken in other places. It is 
thought that by thus bringing all the young men’s and 
students’ .movements into one organization, united 
effort and aconcentration of forces will be secured 
which will result in much greater efficiency. 


....It was a beautiful as well as a just tribute which 
Dr. Richard S. Storrs paid to the memory of his wife 
in the memorial sermon preached recently at the 
Church of the Pilgrims in Brooklyn. Taking as his 
subject the spiritual which follows the natural, he 
traced the growth of the spirital life in the natural life 
until it dominated all else and even made itself mani- 
fest in the placid loveliness of the coffined face, the 
mortal already plainly putting on the immortal. There 
were tender references to similar sorrows of many 
there with him, binding alltogether in sympathy here 
and preparing for the more perfect life and fellowship 
beyond. 


....-Hoffmann’s new ‘‘ Catholic Directory,” just is- 
sued, is the official Directory of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the United States and Canada. It is the 
only one issued, Sadlier’s having been discontinued a 
year or two ago. In the preface the publishers, Messrs. 
Wiltzius & Co., Milwaukee, Wis., state that the statis- 
tics are compiled from official reports furnished from 
the dioceses, and declare that they ‘‘are accurate in 
every respect.’ They have made it a-rule to accept 
only what comes from official sources. It appears from 
the ‘‘ General Summary ”’ that there are 90 archbishops 
and bishops and vicars apostolic in the United States, 
with two vacancies. Of the fourteen archiepiscopal 
sees, one, that of Santa Fé, is vacant, Archbishop 
Chapelle having been transferred to New Orleans. The 
number of dioceses is the same as last year. The 
total of the clergy is 10,911, indicating an increase 
for the year of 159. The number of the diocesan or 
secular clergy shows a gain of one only, the rest of the 
advance belonging to the religious or regular division. 
Of churches with resident priests, there are 5,946, 
a decrease of 47. The totalof churches and missions 
is 9,570, from which it would appear that the year’s 
record involves aloss of just 100. Of stations and 
chapels there are 5,105 against 5,189 last year, a further 
loss of 84. Turning, now, to the column of Catholic 
population we find that the footing is 9,856,622. Last 
year it was 9,596,427, indicating a gain of 260,195. The 
archdiocese of New York, which includes New York, 
Richmond, Westchester, Dutchess, Orange, Putnam, 
Rockland, Sullivan and Ulster counties and the Baha- 
ma Islands, is credited with 825,000, a gain of 25,000 
over last year. Chicago is second, with 650,000, and 
Boston third, with 600,000. The figures for Boston are 
those of last year; Chicago gains 15,000. The eight dio- 
ceses in the Province of Baltimore have the same fig- 
ures exactly as they had a year ago; so have the seven 
dioceses in the province of Boston, except that of Port- 
land, Me., which shows a decrease of 800; Chicago’s 
four dioceses are unchanged, excepting the provincial 
see, as already noted; Cincinnati loses 2,500, four 
other dioceses in the province remain stationary, and 
five gain. These are specimens of the changes of the 
table. There has been a remarkable increase during 
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the yearin universities. Last year there were 9; this year 
there are 16. The seminaries for secular priests, 25 
in number, have 2,002 students, a decline of 234; while 
those for the religious priests, 72, have 1,871, an in- 
crease of 143. In the total of seminary students for the 
ministry there isa net decrease of 91. There are 215 
colleges for boys and 614 academies for girls, all re- 
ported last year as high schools. There is an increase 
of 14 of the former and a decrease of 37 of the latter. 
The number of parish schools is 3,636, a gain of 198, 
with 819,575 pupils, an increase of 6,964. Of orphan 
asylums there are 248, with 33,039 orphans, a decrease 
of 864. There are 757 charitable institutions, a de- 
crease of 131. 





Missions. 
Methodist Missions. 


WE have just received the seventy-ninth annual re- 
port of the Missionary Society ofthe Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and a glance over its 4oo pages gives an idea 
of the wide extent and of the nature of the work ac- 
complished. It should be remembered that this is not 
simply a foreign mission society. It combines both 
domestic and foreign missions; and includes in foreign 
missions an element not usually classed under that 
head. 

The domestic missions include the evangelistic 
efforts in the more scattered sections, and alsothe work 
among the immigrants and foreign residents. Thus 
the Society carries on work among the Hebrews in this 
city; the Portuguese in New England; the Italians in 
New England, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and 
Louisiana; Bohemians and Hungarians in Pittsburg, 
Cleveland, Baltimore and Chicago; the Japanese on the 
West coast and the Chinese, chiefly with San Francisco 
as headquarters. There are also French missions in 
New England and Louisiana, Welsh missions in New 
York, Pennsylvania and Illinois, and missions for 
the Indians, for Mexicans, and Mormons in Utah. The 
educational work forthe colored people is under the 
care of a separate board. 

The foreign missions are in the Protestant lands of 
Europe—Scandinavia, Germany and Switzerland; in 
Roman Catholic lands—South America, Italy and Mexi- 
co; Greek Church lands—Bulgaria and Russia; and 
non-Christian lands—Africa and Asia. The work in 
the Protestant lands of Europe consists chiefly in 
assisting Methodist churches already organized. No 
Americans are employed as missionaries, and the dif- 
ferent conferences are organized under a leadership of 
natives of those countries. The chief difficulties arise 
from the opposition of the State Churches. Thus, in 
Leipzig, when permission was asked to build a much- 
needed chapel, a condition was placed that only such 
persons should be allowed to enter the building as have 
actually withdrawn from the Established Church and 
joined the Methodist community. Such condition was, 
of course, impracticable, and the chapel was refused. 
In Switzerland for many years the Methodist ministers, 
being only laymen before the law, were compelled to 
perform military service, a duty not required of rec- 
ognized pastors; and only recently have they been ac- 
corded the same privileges as those of the State Church. 
The progress of the work is indicated by the fact that 
they report 340 native preachers, 42,638 church-mem- 
bers and 7,760 probationers. 

In South America, east of the Andes, the fields occu- 
pied are Argentine, Uruguay, Paraguay and Brazil. 
In these there are 8 married missionaries and one 
unmarried, 6 missionaries of the Woman’s Society, 16 
native ordained preachers and 46 unordained, 2,026 
church-members, 1,508 probationers, and something 
over 10,000adherents. The work of the past year does 
not seem to have been essentially different either in en- 
couragement or discouragement from the years prece- 
ding. A new work in Paraguay gives promise, as 
does that in other sections, of excellent results condi- 
tioned on the ability of the Board to improve the oppor- 
tunities that are offered. The workin the cities reaches 
not only the natives, but the English foreign communi- 
ties, and reports satisfactory results. In the Chile mis- 
sion there are 13 married missionaries, 14 representa- 
tives of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 352 
church-members, 459 probationers, and 1,600 adherents. 
There appear to be no ordained natives. In Italy there 
are 2 married missionaries and 3 representatives of the 
Woman’s Society, 19 native ordained preachers, and a 
church-membership, including probationers, of about 
2,000. The work in the cities, especially in Rome, has 
been prosperous, the Epworth League and Sunday- 
schools doing a good work. In Mexico there has been 
considerable advance. The General Assembly of 
Christian Workers, held in Mexico City, was a meeting 
of great influence; and there has been a somewhat new 
departure in the effort to press the temperance work. 
White Ribbon organizations register in some towns as 
much as 156 members, and the general influence has 
been most excellent. There is special need of Bible 
women, and the opportunities for church preaching are 
increasing so that the accommodations in many cases 
do not meet the need. The statistics show 7 married 
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missionaries, 6 representatives of the Woman’s Mission- 
ary Society, 14 ordained and 36 unordained native 
preachers, and nearly 4,500 members, including proba- 
tioners. ; 

In Africa the work of the Society has beencarried on 
in Liberia and the Congo region, especially southward 
in Angola. Thereis also work in the Zambesi district 
and on the East Coast; this latter of more recent origin. 
The greater portion of this work is that started by 
Bishop William Taylor and taken under the general 
supervision of the Society. Bishop Hartzell visited the 
different stations and missions before organizing the 
Conference on its present basis, and it is hoped that the 
work will prove more successful even than in the past. 
One portion of. it was selected by Livingstone as a most 
hopeful section for mission work, and the returns indi- 
cate that his hopes will be realized. The East Coast 
mission is not yet thoroughly organized. 

Special attention has been directed the past year to 
the China missions, which have been celebrating their 
semi-centennial, Dr. Baldwin, of the Board, having vis~- 
ited the stations and attended the Central China Confer- 
ence at Shanghai in October, representing the different 
conferences, Fuchau, North China, Hinghua, and Cen- 
tralChina. The missions have showna healthy growth 
along all lines, altho in some sections the increase in 
numbers has not been as great, due probably to greater 
care being taken in receiving intothe Church. Inthe 
Fuchau district 100 of the church-members consecrate 
one-tenth of their income, while others adopt the plan 
of proportionate giving. The Anglo-Chinese College 
at Fuchau has been recognized by the officials, and 
during the past year has had the largest enrolment in 
its history, reaching 244. Much religious work is done 
both in and outside of the college by the teachers and 
older students; and the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation is a powerful influence for good. Similar re- 
ports come from Nanking and Peking Universities. 
The girls’ schools while not as prosperous in proportion 
as those for boys, show excellent results. The recog- 
nition of the Bibke in the Civil Service examination is 
reterred toas having a great effect upon the student 
class. During the examinations at Nanchang a large 
number of the 23,000 students were led by their study 
of the Old Testament to come to the chapel and listen 
to the preaching, and it is hoped that this will have the 
effect to decrease the hostility of literati and officials, 
which is still very prominent. The medical work in 
some sections shows a decrease in the number of pa- 
tients, due partly to the closing of the dispensaries 
through lack of funds, the charge of fees, and also to 
a considerable dread on the part of the people, espe- 
cially in North China, due to the persistent reports of 
child kidnapping. The entire missionary force of the 
Methodist Board in China includes 50 married mission- 
aries, 53 representatives of the Woman’s Society, 112 
ordained and 151 unordained native preachers, also 
about 20,300 members, including probationers. 

The India missions are in Northwest India, Bombay, 
the Central Provinces, Bengal and Burma. Notwith- 
standing the plague and famine the work has advanced 
quite successfully. In the northwest the political dis- 
turbance has interfered not alittle with the missionary 
work. Still there has been considerable advance, and 
the Epworth League, Endeavor Societies, Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, etc., and the work among 
the soldiers in the cantonments and forts, have been of 
great assistance to the work among the natives, while 
the relief work has opened many doors hitherto closed. 
In the Central Provinces there has been great encour- 
agement. In one district there were over 1,000 bap- 
tisms, some in old and some in new villages; 500 can- 
didates are waiting for baptism, and there has been a 
marked increase in the number of mission workers. 
The work in Burma, as also to a degree that in Malay- 
sia is chiefly among the Chinese, tho it is extended also 
among the Burmese in the north and the Tamils in 
both sections as well astothe Malays. The mission 
press at Singapore and the Anglo-Chinese school have 
increased in their influence and usefulness, and at Ma- 
lacca the work of the Plymouth Brethren has been taken 
up. 

The reports from Japan indicate that the influences 
which have operated in some missions have not been 
felt to the same degree in the Methodist churches. The 
spirit of self-support is getting a firmer hold both of 
the preachers and people, altho the ability to give is by 
no means great. The Korea reports show achurch 
stronger spiritually than at any time before. Indeed, 
in many respects the situation in that kingdom is ex- 
tremely hopeful. Every department, educational, 
medical and evangelistic, illustrates the influence of 
the Gospel upon a new people just coming to a concep- 
tion of what Christianity means for them. 

The general statistics of the Society are as follows: 
190 foreign missionaries, of whom 178 are married; 24 
unmarried lady missionaries of the Missionary Socie- 
ty; 174 representatives of the Woman’s Society; 646 
ordained and 966 unordained preachers. These in- 
clude those in Europe. There are also 169,500 mem- 
bers, including probationers. These include the re- 
port from the European missions. The entire receipts 
of the Missionary Society for the year were $1,176,570; 
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of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, $312,635; 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, $204,416, ma- 
king a total of $1,693,621. The disbursements were 
$1,623,301, including $92,751 conditional appropriation 
from the Woman’s Home Missionary Society. 


The Sunday - School. 
Lesson for March 6th. 


JESUS AND THE SABBATH.—Martrrt. 12: I-13. 


GoLDEN TExT.—‘‘ The Son of Man is Lord even of 
the Sabbath Day.”—Marrt. 12: 8. 








Notes.—‘‘At¢ that season.’’—It marks some particular 
time during this same summer. That is all we know. 
Refer to Mark 2: 23-28, and Luke 6: 1-5, who narrate 
this very incident, “*Cornfields,”’ or fields of grain. 
Our American corn was unknown in Palestine. The 
fields were of wheat or barley. ‘*Began to pluck 
ears of corn.”’—Luke adds, ‘‘rubbing them in their 
hands.”” They ate the separate grains. It was allow- 
able to pluck ears of corn in any man’s field till one was 
satisfied (Deut. 23: 25). Robinson says it is allowable 
to the present day. ‘* The Pharisees.’ —Spies set to 
catch Jesus in any trivial oversight of the law. 
‘‘Behold, thy disciples do that which is not lawful to do 
upon the Sabbath.’’—They could not bring forth the 
charge of stealing; but they could charge them with a 
violation of the law which forbade working on the Sab- 
bath (Exod. 20: 10). It was a derivative crime. To 
pluck was a kind of reaping; to rub a kind of thresh- 
ing. Sothe Pharisees built up so many externalities 
as to convert the Sabbath into a day of spiritual tor- 
ture. Christ and his disciples were liberal enowgh to 
break away from such meaningless rules. ‘Have 
ye not read?” (in 1 Sam. 21: 1-6.)—A bit of caustic 
irony. ‘‘When he was an hungered.”"—A case of 
like necessity. ‘Have ye not read in the law’’ (Num. 
28: 9; Lev. 24: 8). It was one of the sayings of the 
rabbis, ‘‘ There is no Sabbath-keeping in the temple.” 
Thus there was a continual profanation by the holiest 
men themselves. ‘* But I say unto you.’’—He ap- 
peals now to the supreme, his own authority. If the 
priests are allowed to profane the temple, how much 
more can I, who am the temple, do as I see best and 
authorize my followers to do so? ‘*Lord of the Sab- 
bath.’’—He instituted it; he interpreted it. Now it is 
merged into the ‘*‘ Lord’s Day.’’—The narrative begin- 
ning with verse 9 occurred, probably, on some following 
Sabbath. It is also told in Mark 3: 1-6, and Luke 6: 6— 
II. ‘* Withered.”’—Impossible to conjecture the 
precise nature of the disease. Probably shrunk by 
some kind of atrophy. ‘*Ts it lawful to heal on the 
Sabbath days?’—The rabbis strained their ingenuity 
after the most punctilious definitions of cases which 
could be cured on the Sabbath. ‘‘ He that hath tooth- 
ache,’’ they said, ‘‘let him not take vinegar, to spit it 
out again; but he is allowed to take it if he swallow it 
down.” Christ appeals by the following parable to 
common sense. 

Jnstruction.—The narrative carefully avoids saying 
that Jesus plucked any of the grain himself. He hada 
right todoso. Yet he refrained from giving the Phar- 
isees a ground for ‘personal accusation. Christians 
have undoubtedly the right to do many of the things 
others do. It is the office of each one’s cultivated com- 
mon sense to tell him when to refrain from using his 
obvious rights, lest he may get himself into a hornets’ 
nest of misunderstandings. 

There are such busybodies to-day as of old, to spy 
out what struggling Christians are doing, that they 
may put the worst possible construction on innocent 
acts. What characters are more despicable than those 
who are continually looking for faults and flaws wher- 
ever they cast their malignant eyes? This sin has its 
beginning in querulousness and petty judgments. 
Take care! ‘‘Cast out first the beam out of thine own 
eye.” 

Jesus did not discard the old Sabbath. He vitalized 
it. He gaveita new meaning. God’s day and man’s 
day are now for the first time one. Many agitate a 
Continental Sunday, with all its amusements, to divert 
the laboring man. That would not be God’sday. The 
most complete rest is found in a total relaxation from 
one’s secular weekly work, and in a turning of the 
heart to the things of God. 

But mere spiritual reflection is not enough to sanctify 
the Lord’s Day. That is good to start on. It isa 
practical, lend-a-helping-hand goodness, whether inthe 
Sunday-school, or among the poor, that the individual 
and the churches are in need of. 

So let Sunday be the culminating day of the week in 
spiritual communion with Christ, and in that personal 
helpfulness and prayerfulness on which the Christian’s 
success depends. 

The Sabbath is for all. Who will dare to deprive 
others of its beneficent privileges ? 

Let each Lord’s Day be so sacred and helpful that 
others would eagerly enjoy it as you do. 

There are a hundred wandering sheep about you to 
be saved. Be yours the task to bring at least one 
home, 
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Literature. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s Recollections.* 


No one who has known the author of this volume 
would expect anything less of it than a bright, 
breezy and radical turn-the-world-upside-down book. 
It is done by a magnificent example of her sex, who 
having known the affluence of a full life in ali the 
degrees of girlhood, wifehood, motherhood and citi- 
zenhood, is now wearing the crown of her eighty 
years and more, in the rare felicity of unimpaired old 
age. Ifever in this century it has been a woman’s 
lot to be recognized for what she was, at her best 
and for all her worth, to see her ambitions realized, 
and what she has done passing current in human 
affairs with the stamp and coinage of her own work- 
shop on it and to fare well in this naughty world of 
naughty men, that woman is Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton. She ought to be content; and we judge, de- 
spite some protest and some show of discontent, she 
is. With suchacareer to recall and with such an 
eighty years and more of life it would be strange if 
she were not. 

The book is not wholly to our liking. To begin 
with we do not like its religious tone, temper and 
impression. It is often spiteful, based on caprice, 
unjust to the enlightened liberal Christianity which 
has aided her so much, recalls the worst features of 
the later abolition break withthe Church, and makes 
very little appeal to the moral and Christian sense of 
the community. We do notlike the author’s occult 
theosophy. We do not like her sociology, with its 
good word for the windmill logic of the speculative 
Bellamy. We do not like her views of marriage and 
divorce. But when all is said, and with all these 
wide differences lying between us to qualify our en- 
joyment of this book, we have enjoyed it much, and 
now turn to the more grateful task of adverting to 
some parts and points of the long, full and rich life 
whose secrets are laid bare in it. 

Mrs. Stanton was certainly happy in her child- 
hood’s home. Her father-was a distinguished judge 
of Fulton County, in this State, and lived at Johns- 
town, once famous as the vice-ducal capital of Sir 
William Johnson, and which in Elizabeth Cady’s girl- 
hood was the scene of many intellectual wréstlings, 
in which Chancellor Kent and the great men of his 
generation took part. Her mother, Margaret Liv- 
ingston, was the daughter of the Colonel of that 
name who spoiled Arnold’s plot by firing into the 
‘‘ Vulture,” and afterward received from Washington 
a reprimand for having done so without orders, tem- 
pered by the compensating statement that his act had 
led to the capture of André, and ‘‘ the capture of this 
spy has saved us.” 

Never child hada better, brighter or more whole- 
some home, one whose freedom, dignity and simplic- 
ity wholly overwhelm the few gloomy features which, 
as seen in the recollections of her later life, Mrs. 
Stanton feels bound to attribute to it as characteristic 
of the times. It is a glorious picture.she makes of the 
best, free, romping, natural girlhood of the day. It 
was a life in which she grew up in dignified social re- 
lations, free from artificial restraints, self-respecting, 
self-governing, learning the use of liberty enlightened 
by law, and in the natural, affluent simplicity of a 
full and truly American life, but which had one bit- 
ter note in it—the girl was nota boy. What this im- 
plied was revealed to her by her father as he sat by 
the cold remains of a dear son, lost in death. The 
little girl climbed upon his knee, wondering what 
could be said or done to fill the void in his heart. 





‘*At length he heaved a deep sigh and said: ‘ Oh, my 
daughter, I wish you were aboy!’ Throwing my arms 
about his neck, I replied: ‘ I will try to be all my broth- 
er was.’ Then and there I resolved that I would not 
give as much time as heretofore to play, but would 
study and strive to be at the head of all my classes, and 
thus delight my father’s heart. All that day and far 
into the night I pondered the problem of boyhood. I 
thought that the chief thing to be done to equal boys 
was to be learned and courageous. So I decided to 
study Greek and learn tomanagea horse. . . . As 

“soon as I was dressed I hastened to our good pastor, 
the Rev. Simon Hosack, who was always early at work 
*in his garden. ‘Doctor,’ I said, ‘which do you like 
best, boys or girls?” ‘Why, girls, to be sure; I would 
not give you for all the boys in Christendom.’ ‘ My 
father,’ I replied,‘ prefers boys; he wishes I was oné; 
and I intend to be as near like one as possible. I am 
going to ride on horseback and studyGreek. Will you 
give mea Greek lesson now, Doctor? I want to begin 
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atonce.’ ‘ Yes, child,’ said he, throwing down his hoe, 
‘come into my iibrary and we will begin withoutdelay.’ 
He entered fully into the feeling of suffering 
and sorrow which took possession of me when I dis- 
covered that a girl weighed less in the scale of being 
than a boy. .. . I kept up my lessons at the parsonage 
and made rapid progress. I surprised even my teacher, 
who thought me capable of doing anything. I learned 
to drive, and to leap a fence and ditch on horseback. 
I taxed every power, hoping some day to hear my 
father say: ‘ Well, a girl isas good as a boy, after all.’ 
But-he never said it. I began to study Latin, 
Greek and mathematics with a class of boys inthe Acad- 
emy, many of whom were much older than I. 
Two prizes were offered in Greek. I strove for one, and 
took the second. . ‘ Now,’ said I ‘ my father will 
be satisfied with me.’ I rushed breathless into 
his office, laid the new Greek Testament, which was 
my prize, on his table, and exclaimed: ‘ There, I gotit!’ 
He took up the book, asked me some questions 
kissed me on the forehead, and exclaimed, with a sigh: 
* Ah, vou should have been a boy!” 

Thus began that bitter quarrel with her sex which 
was afterward intensified when, through with 
school, she could not follow the boys into college and 
had to carry her pain with herto Mrs, Willard’s 
Seminary at Troy. How much of this was revolt 
against nature and how much revolt against unnatu- 
ral conditions, she did not at the time think out. Per- 
haps she has never done so since. The story is never- 
theless pathetic, and a common one. It was destined 
to become important in the history of her life. 

Socially her opportunities were great, Gerritt 
Smith was her cousin, and the year never ended with- 
out a prolonged visit at Peterboro. There in his 
“«spacious estate’’ thronged the old Dutch aristoc- 
racy of New York with a sprinkling among them even 
of wealthy slave-owners from the South. There 
with her Utica cousins and fun-loving friends she 
had many a girlish romp, whose story has lived 
in her recollections and enlivens theso pages. 
Here she gave her heart and hand to the man 
she afterward married. Here, too, she received 
from Gerritt Smith her first impulses toward aboli- 
tionism. 

In May, 1840, came her marriage and trip to Eng- 
land with her husband, who was a delegate to the 
World’s Antislavery Convention held that summer, 
and which became famous for Mr. Garrison’s protest 
against the exclusion of its women delegates. Re- 
gardless of their credentials, they were rigorously 
shut out and cabined in a low, curtained seat, like a 
church choir, while Garrison and his friends re- 
treated to the gallery and would take no part in a 
convention which ‘‘struck down the most sacred 
rights of all women.”’ 

Mrs. Stanton is a first-rate raconteuse and fills her 
pages with amusing recitals and brilliant encounters. 
Some are of exciting experiences on the Western 
irontier, some of struggles with snow, cold and storm, 
in which she showed a nerve and endurance which 
are given to few men and yet fewer women. Perhaps 
the wittiest passage of all is her reply toa diminutive 
man with banty legs who had solemnly inquired: 

‘* Don’t you think that the best thing a woman can do 
is to perform well her part inthe réle of wife and moth- 
er? My wife has presented me with eight beautiful 
children; is not this a better life-work than that of ex- 
ercising the right of suffrage ?”’ 

Mrs. Stanton looked her man over from head to 
foot and replied: 

‘**T have met few men in my life worth repeating 
eight times.’ The members burst into a roar of laugh- 
ter and one of them, clapping him on the shoulder, said: 
‘There, sonny, you have read and spelled; you better 
go.’”” 

If Mrs, Stanton had not already set her name to a 
formal history of the Woman Reform Movement, we 
should say that this book was such a history. 
Speaking more accurately it is her personal memoir 
of it. The personal element is the fascinating part 
of the book which holds one’s attention and keeps him 
reading tothe end. The history stands before him 
not in its details, but in the general aims and objects 
of its promoters. Much is included which would 
disappear from more formal history, but which, after 
all, contains the truth of the history in it. 

This, however, is a topic of discussion on which 
we do not care.to enter. 





THE CHRISTIAN WAY: Whither it Leads and How to 
Go On, by Washington Gladden (Dodd, Mead & Co., 75 
cents), is a new, practical little treatise by Dr. Glad- 
den. The emphasis of the title falls on the closing 
word on, his point being that Christian life is progress- 
ive. The book is both sensible and pungent. 
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THE RITSCHLIAN THEOLOGY and the Evangelical Faith. 
By James Orr, M.A., D.D., Professor of Church History 
in the United Presbyterian College, Edinburgh. (Thomas 
Whittaker. 75 cents.) Thisis a capital little book, 
and one of somuch merit in the analysis of the facts of 
Ritschl’s lifeand the development of his opinions that 
it should clear the atmosphere in some very important 
respects. It opens with a fine chapter on the rise and 
influence of the Ritschlian theology. Point by point, 
inaseries of chapters devoted to them, the author 
takes up and examines the methods and principles 
of Ritschl from the theory of knowledge to his doc- 
trines of God and his Kingdom and his doctrine of 
reconciliation. The study ends witha survey of the 
relations of the Ritschlian theology to the Evangelical 
faith, its merits and defects. It is reassuring to find 
Dr. Orr writing 

‘There is in this theology a veal forgiveness of sins, a 
veal justification of the individual in believing, a rea/ re- 
generation of the Spirit, a yea/ providential care and guid- 
ance of the believer in his way through life, rea/ answers 
to his prayers,etc. It seeks throughout to keep in touch 
with fact.”’ 

THE ANCIENT FAITH IN MODERN LiGutT. (Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4.50.) This is a collection 
of nine Essays and an Appendix on ‘‘ The Witness of 
the Spirit,’ by Dr. H. R. Reynolds, the Principal of 
Cheshunt College. The volume originated in the dis- 
cussions ofa society of ministers who were accustomed 
to meet in free and brotherly conference. The Essays 
are intended to reassert from a modern point of view 
the great, fundamental verities of the Christian faith, 
and to indicate some of their more important applica- 
tions. The co-operators in the volume are T. Vincent 
Tymms, D.D., Principal of Rawdon College, Leeds, 
who writes on ‘‘Christian Theism’’; Edward Medley, 
B.A., Professor of Apologetics, Regents Park College, 
London, whose subject is ‘‘ The Permanent Significance 
of the Bible.’’ ‘‘ The Bible View of Sin”’ is discussed 
by the distinguished Principal of Hackney College, 
London, Dr. Alfred Cave; ‘‘ The Deity and Humanity 
of Christ ’’ falls to Samuel G. Green, D.D., of London; 
‘* The Redemptive Work of the Lord Jesus Christ” toR. 
Vaughn Price, D.D., Principal of New College,London; 
while from Dr. Price’s predecessor at New College, Dr. 
Samuel Newth, we have a paper on ‘‘ New Testament 
Witness Concerning Christian Churches.’’ The other 
Essays are ‘‘The New Citizenship,”” by Dr. Joseph 
Parker, of the City Temple; ‘Christianity and the 
Child,’’ by William Brock, minister of the Baptist 
Church, Hampstead, and ‘‘ The Pulpit and the Press,”’ 
by J. Guinness Rogers, D.D., minister of the Congre- 
gational church,Clapham. The volume is a treasury 
of good things, one of the most striking indications we 
have seen of the healthy effect of free and honest dis- 
cussion, of what the Church has gained from it and of 
the unimpaired ability of Christianity to adapt itself to 
new conditions without lowering its claims or changing 
its substance. 

AFTER PENTECOST, WHAT? A Discussion of the Doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit inits Relation to Modern Chris: 
By James M. Campdell, Author of 
‘“Unto the Uttermost,’ and ‘*The Indwelling 
Christ.”” (Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00.) The 
substance of a course of lectures before the Sum- 
mer School of the University of Chicago is embod- 
ied in this volume. The author’s point is to ‘‘ bring 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit into harmony with the 
enlarged Christological thought of the present day.” 
The author moves on in a large, full, swinging, elo- 
quent way, and carries his readerwith him. He ac- 
cepts the doctrine of the divine immanence in life, and 
traces muchof the error and failure of Christianity to 
the view of God as transcendent and remote. He finds 
evidence of the indwelling Spirit inthe transformation 
of Christian life into active and militant types, rather 
than in its advance on speculative lines. He believes 
that the doctrine of the Kingdom and the Kingdom as 
coming sounds the true note, but the Kingdom is sfir- 
itual,and not in a bodily form evidential to the senses. 

THE FACTS AND THE FAITH. A Study in the Ration- 
alism of the Apostles’ Creed. By Beverley E. Warner, 
D.D., Rector Trinity Church, New Orleans. (Thomas 
Whittaker, Bible House. $1.25.) The only rationalism 
brought into view in this fine and suggestive volume is 
what has crept into the title of it under the author’s 
rather arbitrary and certainly misleading use of it 
when he means not rationalism at all but rationality. 
The same vicious use obscures his meaning in the 
Preface. The book is a good one, on a good line, and 
is a new example of the tendency to emphasize the 
ability of Christianity to adjust itself to the best 
thought of the present age and vindicate its unimpaired 
ability to give the world a philosuphy to live and think 
by as well as a redemption from sin. Dr. Warner 
takes a path of his own; he deals largely in the prac- 
tical in preference to the theoretic; but in general his 
book might also be classified as another attempt to 
look at the ‘‘old faiths in a new light.’”” He opens 
with a keen examination of the agnostic assumption, 
and treats his readers throughout the volume to good 
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virile thinking, and plenty of it. We do not remember 
to have seen in recent books on the subject a more 
vigorous or successful argument conducted on the prin- 
ciple of Bishop Butler’s analogical reasoning from 
the solid realities of life to the conclusions which 
a sound and sane mind must draw from them as to 
the realities of spiritual truth and our relations to 
them. ’ 

THE Last THINGS. By Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. (Meth. 
Book Concern. $1.25.) The basis of this volume is a 
series of papers in 7he Expositor in 18900n Future Pun- 
ishment and asecond,somewhat later in the same publi- 
cation, on the Second Coming of Christ. These topics 
with a third onthe ‘‘ Eternal Glory’’ are the subject 
matter of the present volume, where they are pre- 
sented in a more carefully considered and thoroughly 
elaborated form. Theauthor presents his views with 
great frankness on both these main topics. Against 
the modern premillennial theory he arrays a great mass 
of evidence from Scripture in the main, and charges 
that it destroys the spiritual significance of Christ’s 
coming. His study of the ‘‘ Future Punishment of 
Sin”’ is careful, appreciative and wise. It comes out 
at last on the reaffirmation of the evangelical doctrine. 
We are always glad to get anew volume from Dr. Beet. 
He isa safe man and a wise man, and his scholarship 
has in it agenial quality which makes it inspiring and 
helpful. 

THE CHRIST OF YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND FOREVER, 
and Other Sermons. By Ezra Hoyt Byington, D.D. 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston. $1.50.) A very attractive 
volume of sermons dedicated by the author to ‘‘ The 
Three Churches which it has been my privilege to 
serve,’’ and which moves to the same general note 
which is sounded in the volumes named above of sym- 
pathy with honest doubt, attempt to relieve it, and to 
deepen the sense of personal freedom and responsibil- 
ity. In harmony with this general scheme the author 
begins in the first sermon with asserting the permanent 
and eternal element in Christianity; in the next he 
turns his face to the future and brings out its elements 
of hope, promise and power for all coming time; in the 
third sermon he takes up love to Christ as its domi- 
nant and reconstructive principle. The sermons are 
thought out on strong lines and move toward strong, 
valuable and effective points. 

THE MESSAGE AND THE MESSENGERS: Lessons from 
the History of Preaching. By the Rev. Fleming James, 
D.D., Professor in the Protestant Episcopal Divinity 
School, Philadelphia. (Thomas Whittaker. $1.25.) 
This volume is based on a series of lectures before the 
Divinity School in Philadelphia. They present a high 
and stirring ideal of the pulpit and its functions, and 
are addressed to the Christian congregations generally 
on the theory that the congregations will react on the 
preachers, and that high standards in the pews will 
effect high standards in the pulpits. The author’s 
sketches of rabbinic preaching, of the primitive 
Christian preaching, of the fourth or Greek period, the 
medieval preaching and of reformation times and down 
to this century are very meaty and suggestive and 
catholic in spirit and in the treatment of the subject.. 
The volume is not intended to be a history of preaching 
nor even a sketch of that history, and on this account 
makes no reference to recent English or American 
preachers. Dr. James must not, however, make such 
slips as to include Adoniram Judson among a groupof 
English missionaries, Cary, Henry Martyn and Bishop 
Heber. 

HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN EpiscopaAL CHURCH. Sy 
S. D. ‘Connell, D.D., D.C.L., Rector of Holy Trinity, 
Brooklyn. (Thomas Whittaker. $200.) This is the sev- 
enth edition of this excellent work, revised and en_ 
larged. It has already been noticed in our columns, 
and it is only necessary to add that the most important 
change in the present edition is the continuation of the 
history through the quarter century which has elapsed 
since the Civil War, instead of ending at that point as it 
did in the first edition. 

We believe thoroughly in the method which is laid 
down in BiBLE Stupy By DocTRINEs. 7wenty-four Stud_ 
ies of Great Doctrines. By the Rev. Henry T. Sell, A.M, 
(Fleming H. Revell Company. 50 cents.) It is a 
method which gives, point, aim and content to the now 
too often aimless and scattered Sunday-school work, 
and promises to lead to good solid results. 

The same is true of THE RELATIONS OF ART AND 
MorAtitTy. Also by the Rev. Dr. Gladden. (Wilbur B. 
Ketcham. 5o0cents.) Avery serious but not intem_ 
perate protest against the unmoral theory of art and art 
work which has been operating with such ominous re- 
sults on our recent fiction, to say nothing of the arts of 
color and design. 

THE BIBLE STORY RETOLD FoR YOUNG PEOPLE. (The 
Macmillan Company. $1.00.) The Old Testament 
Story in this volume is told by W. H. Bennett, 
M.A., of Hackney and New College, London. The 
New Testament Story is by W. F. Adeney, M.A., New 
College, London. The volume is provided with maps 
and illustrations. It is designed for young people, and 

presents the history ina simple and connected form, 
which is well adaptcd to arrest attention and fix itself 
in the memory. 
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THE BATTLE OF FRANKLIN, TENNESSEE, NOVEMBER 30, 
1864. A Monograph. By Jacob D. Cox, Late Major- 
General Commanding Twenty-third Army Corps. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00.) 

In many respects this account by General Cox is the 
fullest account of the critical action to which it re‘ers, 
especially of the faulty conduct of General Wagner, of 
its disastrous consequence, and the way it was after- 
ward retrieved. The significance of the battle of Frank- 
lin lay in its relation to the greater events which fol- 
lowed at Nashville and the contribution it made to the 
defeat and destruction of Hood’s forcethere. The broad 
millitary import of the battle, why it was fought, and 
what resulted from it, are brought out fully by General 
Schofield in the two volumes of his ‘‘ Forty-Six Years in 
the Army,’’ recently noticed in our columns. General Cox 
was the officer under whose personal command the line 
acted and was, therefore, in the best possible position 
to report the battle in detail. He does so in this vol- 
ume with marvelous minuteness, vividness and fidelity, 
and with great pains to do justice to all parties engaged 
—not excepting the Confederates. The account may 
well be read in connection with General Scofield’s, with 
which itis in full harmony. Ina curteous way Gen- 
eral Cox takes occasion to reply to sundry strictures by 
General Stanley, and put himself right as regards the 
relations each bore to the battle. Thus much in gen- 
eral. The special points of the book are three; first, 
the analysis of General Wagner’s position and error as 
to which there need be little debate. He had been act- 
ing efficiently as rear guard, and his force was best 
fitted to the task of an advance guard, to observe the 
enemy, delay his movement and, in case his attack 
proved too strong, to retire in order and in time within 
the lines of defense. Carried away by the ardor of 
combat Wagner took on himself to stem the whole Con- 
federate attack, was driven back in confusion on the 
central line, the enemy entering the works with his 
men, and the way was opened for a disaster which was 
averted only by the splendid conduct of Opdycke and 
his men, who, after the severest of severe fighting, 
drove the Confederates back, held the line against every 
attack and saved the battle by the narrowest margin, so 
faras that movement init was concerned. General Cox’s 
account of this is full, tho we note it reflects more se- 
verely on Wagner than his official report, which was 
written atatime and under circumstances which re- 
quired him to be generous. 

The second point is the light thrown by this volume 
on General Schofield’s management of the battle. On 
this point General Cox’s latest report leaves no room 
for doubt, if there ever was any, that the assertion, 
which we have heard made repeatedly by the chief 
officer of Engineers on his staff, that in establishing 
his headquarters where he did, General Schofield 
placed himself where he controlled his entire force on 
both sides of the stream, held the field under his eye 
and command, did exactly what he ought to have done, 
and kepthimself in position to direct the whole battle 
and move troops from one commander to another as the 
exigencies of the combat required. There was never a 
moment when the battle was not under the direction of 
his steady and intelligent generalship, and he richly 
deserves the honor which is implied in calling the criti- 
cal action at Franklin, Schofield’s battle. 

We have alluded already tothe third point of main 
interest in this book, the adjustment of relations be- 
tween General Stanley and General Cox and the latter’s 
right to write himself ‘‘ Commandant of theline.’’ We 
shall not enter into this disagreeable discussion 
further than to say that we remain, as we were in the 
earlier stages of this debate, altogether with General 
Cox, who inthis volume writes with moderation, cur- 
tesy and self-control. General Thomas settled the 
matter long ago when he reported to Washington that 
he had given Schofield rank over Stanley, who out- 
ranked him, as being ‘‘much the more reliable com- 
mander of the two.” Itis only fair to remember that 
the presence of Schofield as the general in command on 
the field of Franklin, and his action after Wagner was 
driven in, especially in moving troops from one com- 
mand to another as they were needed, creates just one of 
those military confusions in which it becomes supreme- 
ly difficult to say under whose command they were 
fighting. 





Don’t Worry; OR, SPIRITUAL EMANCIPATION. Zhe Sci- 
entific Law of Happiness. By Theodore F. Seward. 
(Published by the Author, 67 Irving Place, or 325 
West Twentieth Street. 25 cents.) 

No doubt there is reason enough forthis book. It is 

a bright thought in this author to call worry the nation- 

al disease—‘‘americanitis.’”’ It was yet brighter of 

Dean Hodges to call ‘‘St. Martha the patron saint of 

American women, and St. Vitus of American men.” It 

is most reassuring to learn from this author how little 

real occasion there is for all this worry, seeing this is 
in very fact the best possible world, and we are living 
in the best age of allits history; and whether the age 
is good or bad is nothing to the point, seeing that God 
reigns and all things are moving on toward wise and 
good ends. Faith gives this solid support to peace of 
mind. This is all excellent. Mr. Seward publishes 
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his book in aid of the ‘‘ Don’t Worry Circles’’ and the 
‘Don’t Worry Movement,”’ he is engaged in promoting 
—a very good end in itself, which, however, we hope 
willnot end in adding a new ‘‘worry’”’ to our sorely 
distracted life in the form of another ‘‘movement,’’ to 
be worried over and agitated for. In the same line 
is Happiness as Found in Forethought, minus Fear- 
thought. By Horace Fletcher. Menticulture Series. (Her- 
bert S. Stone & Co. $1.00.) The object of this trea- 
tise is to eliminate fear from life, by eliminating it from 
the mind. The trend of the author’s reasoning seems 
to be toward the position of the mind-cure movement 
of the Christian Scientists, so-called. Wecan agree 
with him only in part. We do not believe that a sound, 
sane and healthy mind is without fear, or should be. 
We do not believe that fear has no function in human 
life, or history. The danger of the ‘‘ Don’t Worry 
Movement” generally is that it will drop into this sen- 
timental weakness and evolve another fad. Whena 
man is in debt he should worry about it until he gets out. 
When things are going wrong they should disturb us 
until we see how to get themright. There are things 
in life which can only be contemplated with fear. 





STUDENTS’ EDITION OF A STANDARD DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. James C. Fernald, Editor; 
Francis A. March, LL.D., Consulting Editor; Asso- 
ciate Editors, John W. Palmer, M.D.; Francis A. 
March, Jr., Ph.D.; William R. Cochrane; Emma 
Fiske Roberts, M.A.; Frank H. Vizetelly. (Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. 8vo, pp. 915. $2.00.) 

We cannot do better in our notice of the, condensed 
and one-volume edition of the ‘‘ Standard Dictionary ”’ 
than to cite the publishers’ account of the work from the 
full descriptive title-page: 

“Designed to give the Orthography, Pronunciation, 

Meaning and Etymology of over 60,000 Words and Phrases 
in the Speech and Literature of the English-speaking Peo- 
ples, with Synonyms and Antonyms, Containing, also, an 
Appendix of Proper Names, Foreign Phrases, Faulty Dic- 
tion, Disputed Pronunciations, Abbreviations, etc., etc., 
and 1,225 Pictorial Illustrations.” 
The important point is that it is a one-volume edition 
of moderate size and cost, convenient for student and 
office use, in which the 300,000 titles of the ‘‘Standard”’ 
are reduced to something over 60,000. The definitions, 
etymologies, spellings and pronunciations of these 
60,000 words remain substantially unchanged. The re- 
duction has, of course, cut out some of the synonyms 
and antonyms, but many remain. The Appendix con- 
tains a hundred pages of useful reference matter, some 
of which is described in the extract cited from the title- 
page, and other parts of which are designed to be used 
for general reference or throw light on such matters 
as University Degrees, Chemical Elements, Presidents 
of the United States, the common and metric systems 
of weights and measures,and arbitrary signs incommon 
use. Thestrong claim of the book is that for all prac- 
tical purposes it is ‘‘ The Standard’’ in one convenient 
volume at the moderate price of $2.00; and, so faras we 
can discover, in exactly the same type which is used 
in the larger edition. The list of 60,000 words has been 
chosen with great good judgment from selected exam- 
ples of English literature which can hardly fail to 
represent the entire language as commonly used. We 
note thatcolloquial and recent words are embodied very 
generally in the list. The spelling represents progress, 
exactly as the ‘‘Standard’’ does, and pronunciations 
are indicated by respelling the words on the Philolog- 
ical Society’s phonetic scheme. The etymologies are 
given much more fully than is usual in dictionaries of 
this class. 


MEN, WoMEN AND MANNERS IN COLONIAL TIMES. Sy 
Sydney Geo. Fisher. Ulustrated with Photogravures 
and with Decorations, by Edward Stratton Hol- 
loway. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. Two 
vols., 12mo, $3.00.) 

It never was possible to erect Bedlam into a civilized 
State, and it would have been no more possible to de- 
velop American civilization, and the rational order of 
the American Government out of such conditions, or 
from such men and women as Mr. Fisher describes in 
these volumes. He might as well descend into the 
New York and Philadelphia sewers and publish what 
he finds there as the climate in which social life is 
carried on in those towns. There isalways an extreme, 
unlovely, unattractive and irrational side to life in 
every age. Butthat is for the caricaturist and the 
satirist to make fun of, but not for sober history to 
take up and present as the true, fair and really charac- 
teristic portraiture of the times. We have had all this 
poor stuff rehearsed before ad nauseam. We know the 
whole story of the witches in Massachusetts and the 
Quakers. Itis asad history. But it hangs no darker 
over Massachusetts than over New York, Virginia and 
the rest of the civilized world. in fact, in New 
England it was relieved by some special features 
which no fair historian should omit, and which have 
been brought out so fully that it is difficult to believe 
that even Mr. Fisher has not heard of them. His ac- 
count of Cotton Mather isthe recrudescence of the worst 
prejudices of atime when scholars could plead igno- 
rance, as they cannot now. He spares noone. Roger 
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Williams takes his place with the rest. The whole 
Puritan race comes infor his scorn. He writes (Vol. I, 
P- 139:) 

“‘Through nearly all their journals and writings there 

runs a bitter, disappointed tone, mingled with a melancholy 
seif-righteousness. One can almost hear their nasal drawl, 
which in England was so disgusting to the Royalists and 
Cavaliers, who gave them the name ‘ malignants,’ which 
was in many respects an exact description.” 
The world has moved far beyond such cant as this. It 
knows that nothing can come out of nothing; that the 
men who won and established English freedom and 
American civilization were not made of the contempt- 
ible stuff which they all become inthe incompetent 
hands of Mr. Sydney Geo. Fisher. 


SEQUEL TO ANNALS OF FIFTY YEARS: A History of Ab- 
bot Academy, Andover, Mass.,1879—1892. By Philena 
McKeen, With an Introduction by Prof. John Wesley 
Churchill, D.D. (Warner F. Draper, Andover, 
Mass. $2.25.) 

This is a noble and inspiring plea for Abbot Acad- 
emy as a training schooi for girls which stands on a 
distinct basis of its own, and which while it offers a 
thorough preparatory course for college is neither a 
college nor a simple preparatory school. Miss 
McKeen’s very attractive volume is written at the re- 
quest of the Trustees, and completes the history of the 
Academy by taking it up where it was left inthe “ An- 
nals of Fifty Years,” and carrying forward, in a new 
series of historical pictures, its development, its life 
and its achievements. All of this is done in away to 
kindle enthusiasm, and with a clear recognition of 
the work proposed in the Academy. Miss McKeen 
says: 

“‘ There are, and always will be, many parents who, for 
various reasons, prefer not to send their daughters through 
college nor to large schools; they seek rather a healthful, 
refined, safe home, where their daughters may be led, by 
competent teachers, through a_ well-appointed, liberal 
course of study, looking toward fitness for teaching, tor 
travel, for educated society, for church work, for literary 
clubs, and, more than all, for cultivated Christian homes. 
Let Abbot continue to be pre-eminently such a school. It 
would fill a quiet, useful, artistic niche in the great educa- 
tional system which might well be coveted.”’ 


A NATIONAL CHURCH, by William Reed Huntington, Rec- 
tor of Grace Church (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.00), is 
‘* The Bedell Lectures for 1897,” and presents in a some- 
what new form Dr. Huntington’s plea for a united 
national Church. Nothing can be more delightful toa 
catholic believer than Dr. Huntington’s presentation of 
this subject with which he is so closely identified. His 
interpretation of the principle Securus judicat orbis ter- 
rarum makes it simply an appeal to the final judgment 
of regenerate believers, a general consent which is 
slowly evolved in ages of Christian obedience and 
waiting, and therefore one that points to a comprehen- 
sive and inclusive catholicity in church life. This is 
just, and there would probably be no great difficulty in 
making the sheepfold broad enough on this principle. 
The real crux, as Dr. Huntington admits later, is ‘‘in 
the region of dogma—the sacramental theology’’; in 
the region of polity ‘‘the value of historicity in con- 
nection with Holy Orders,’’ and in the region of wor- 
ship ‘‘ the sacramental element.’’ We do not ourselves 
believe that the disagreements among the faithful on 
the matter of Christ’s presence in the Eucharist might 
not be far enough surmounted for believers to com- 
mune together, as they do now insome measure, at the 
same table and using the same service, but with widely 
different views of its meaning. Asto the other points, 
Dr. Huntington probably expresses the blunt truth 
when he says: 

‘“‘Unless the philosophy of grace can be declared neu- 
tral ground, and honestly dealt with as such, there is no 
hope for Christian unity.” 

And again on the point of Holy Orders: 

‘““Unless those who care nothing for the continuity of 
the sacred ministry can persuade themselves that it is 
worth while to conserve that continuity for the sake of 
those who do care very much about it, there is no hope for 
Christian unity.” 

This is the gentlest way in the world of yielding every- 
thing to the man whose conscience sticks on trifles. 


Two new collections for the practical musician come 
from the Oliver Ditson Company, which now has its 
establishment in Philadelphia and London as well asin 
this city. MoTHER GoosE SONGS WITHOUT WorDs, dy 
L. E. Orth, is the rather misleading titie of a group of 
seventy of the favorites long known to childhood, to 
which is set by the composer a simple and often grace- 
ful or humorous melody, quite separated fromthe text, 
but to be its musical expression. PIANo CLassics, VOL. 
III, from the same house, presents twenty-nine short 
compositions by composers of established name, if by 
no means in all cases composers whose work has ar- 
rived at classic authority. We were not aware that 
works by clever Mlle. Chaminade or Mr, Sieveking, or 
Mr. Paderefsky, by Theodore Lack, and even by Ludwig 
Schytte, in spite of more or less considerable pianistic 
or other fame, yet have taken their places among au- 
thoritative notable musical composition. The collection 
is excellent for use by moderately advanced pupils, 
and it is exeellently printed. Inthe latter detail the 
publishers named decidedly are improving on their pub- 
lications in the past. 
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Literary Notes. 


THE second section of Mr. Wyckoff’s 
‘*Experiment in Reality” begins in 
the March number of Scribner’s Maga- 
sine. The first four or five instalments 
of this portion of the work will deal en- 
tirely with the young experimenter’s ex- 
periences in the city of Chicago. 


.In the March number of the Pall 
Mal! Magazine will appear an historical 
article relating to the Indian Frontier 
War entitled ‘‘ The Record of the Ghur- 
khas,’’ by Frederick P. Gibbon, and 
illustrated by the artist and war corre- 
spondent, Charles W. Sheldon. 


-The Macmillan Company  an- 
nounces that Zola’s ‘‘ Paris’’ will be 
published March ist simultaneously in 
Paris, London, New York and Toronto. 
This is the third novel inthe series which, 
beginning with ‘‘ Lourdes,’’ was followed 
by ‘‘ Rome,” and closes with this story of 
the Paris of to-day, which he likens to 
the witches’ caldronin ‘‘ Macbeth.’’ The 
translator is Ernest A. Vizetelly. 


..Some late publications of the 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, Philadelphia, are ‘‘ The 
Economic Relation of Life Insurance to 
Society and State,’’ by L. G. Touse and 
others (No. 218); ‘*‘The Study of the 
Negro Problems,” by W. R. B. DuBois 





NEW | PUBLICATIONS. : 


Ready in in February. 
A NEW POLISH NOVEL. 


MEIR EZOFOVITCH. 


ARomance of Jewish Life in Poland 
From the Polish of Eliza Orzeszko, 


By IZA YOUNG, 


TRANSLATOR OF ** WITHOUT DOGMA,” BY 
SIENKIEWICZ. 


WITH 26 FULL PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS 
By MICHAEL ELVIRO ANDRIOLLI. 


{2mo, Cloth, - = $1.50 


“Full of deep pathos and rich in instruction and sug 
gestion. Deserves a lasting place in English litera- 
ture.”"—Dr.K. KOHLER 

“ One of the most puwerful and | works in 
Polish literature. The author is the equal f not the 
superior, of all of her contemporaries.”"—Dr. A. M. Ro- 
DIN. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent, ou receipt of price, 
by the publishers, 


W. L. ALLISON CO., 


105 Chambers St., N. Y. 


THE LAST DAY. 


Notice is hereby given that no 
orders for the great Combination 
offer of a year’s subscription to The 
Independent and the Century Maga- 
zine, either to new or old subscrib- 
ers, and the Century Gallery of 100 
Portraits, delivered free by ex- 
press upon payment of $7.50, can 
be received after April rst, 1898. 
We have furnished hundreds of the 
subscribers of The Independent 
with the Combination and in no 
single instance has any dissatisfac- 
tion been expressed, but, on the con- 
trary, a great deal of favorable com- 
ment. The regular price of the three 
is $14.50, and any one remitting us 
$7.50 for the Combination makes a 
positive saving of $7.00. The offer 
should be taken advantage of 
promptly, as after April 1st the Com- 
bination offer will positively be 
withdrawn. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, 


New York. 








_ PICTURES, STATIONERY, | ie 


‘JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 





“USE Our Ledger and Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free, Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


(No. 219); ‘‘ Administrative Centraliza- 
tion and Decentralization in France,” by 
Dr. James T. Young (No. 220); ‘‘ The 
Relation of Postal Savings Banks to 
Commercial Banks,” by Prof, James H. 
Hamilton (No. 221), and ‘‘ The Economic 
Effects of Ship Canals,” by J. A. Fairlie 
(No. 223). 


...-About six months ago Zhe Ladies’ 
Home Journal began to publish a series 
of architectural plans showing how at- 
tractive houses might be built at moder- 
ate cost and employing a special artist 
for the purpose. It also agreed to fur- 
nish specifications for each house at a 
minimum cost. The Journal now an- 
nounces that this spring the building of 
more than five hundred houses, ranging 
in cost from $1,500 to $7,000, will be be- 
gun in various parts of the country by 
readers who are using these plans, in 
addition to the more than a hundred 
houses already built. 


..The Mammoth Cave of Kentucky 
is the subject of a paper in the March 
Century, by the Kentucky geologist, 
John R. Proctor. It will be illustrated 
by Castaigne. The same issue will con- 
tain two articieson the gold-fields of the 
Northwest, and an article relating to 
Andrée, by the Swedish journalist, 
Jonas Stradling. In the corresponding 
issue of McClure’s the question of the 
probabilities of Andrée’s safety will be 
taken up by Mr. Walter Wellman, who 
himself conducted an Arctic expedition in 
1894; and certain letters giving new in- 
formation regarding the expedition will 
also be given. McClure’s Magazine, too, 
takes up the Klondike matter in an arti- 
cle made up from interviews with sur- 
veyors and explorers by Hamlin Gar- 
land. 





....In the Muova Antologia one of the 
editors of the Don Chisciotte, of Rome, 
named Emilio Raelli, proposes to found 
a library consisting entirely of books 
placed onthe /ndex Librorum prohibitorum 
by the Vatican. A goodbeginning forsuch 
a uniquecollection already exists in Flor- 
ence, made by Count Pietro Guicciardini, 
grandfather of the present Italian Minis- 
ter of Commerce, who afterward became 
a Protestant. Raelli is of the opinion that 
this would be the most remarkable col- 
lection of books extant. Protestant pa- 
pers indorse the plan with the proviso 
thatall books of an immoral character 
be excluded, as the Roman Congregation 
is accustomed to place them in the same 
category with the works of heretics and 


schismatics. 


Books of the Week. 


Auld Lang Syne. A the Rt. Hon. Prof. F. 

Miiller. 814x534, pp. 325. New York: domta 
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pp. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co..... 150 
roms and Tales of Edgar Allen Poem. Edited 
bed illiam P. Trent. 7x434, pp. 95. Boston: 
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A Simple Grammar of English Now in Use. By 
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Thirty Yearsof American Finance. By Alexan- 
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Modern nang sag "hae Lebon. 8x5l6, PP. 
488. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons....... 150 
The Old Faith in Modern Form, 9x6}4, pp. 302. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons..............+ 2 50 
Appietons SiOx, DD, BO 1895. New Series. 
(0x74, pp, 866. New York: D. Ap- 
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Appletons’ patent Cyclopedia. 1896. Third 
Series, Vol.I. 10x73¢, pp. 849. New York: D. 
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Among the Dunes. By Mrs. D. L. Rhone. 8x53, 
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A Primer of the Bible. By W. H. Bennett, M.A. 
x546, pp. 228. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Alamo and Other Verses. 734x5, te 65. Crofton- 
hill Ranch, Florence, New Mexico: Edward 
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Educational Music Course. Fifth Reader. By 
Luther Whiting Mason, James M. McLaugh- 
lin, George A. Veazie and W. Gilchrest. 
x64, pp. 122. Bostonand London: Ginn & Co. 
Educational Music Course. Sixth Reader. Ld 
Luther Whiting Mason, James M. McLau, 
lin, George A. Veazie and W. W. Gilehr “4 
8x644, pp. 298. Boston and lguton Ginn & Co. 
The Incarnate Saviour. By the Rev. W. R. Nicoll, 
M.A. » pp. 360. New York: ‘American’ 
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The Scarlet-Veined And Other Poems. By ivf 
Cleveland. R; x5. PP 135. New York: 
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NEW BOOKS 
FROM THE 





FRANCE. 


MACMILLAN COMPAN x. 


BY JOHN EDWARD COURTENAY BODLEY. 


VotumE I, 
PREFACE—CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE—INTRODUCTION. 
Book I. The Revolution and Modern France. 
Book II. The Constitution and the Chief of the State. 


U. S. HISTORY. 


A Student’s History of the United 


States. 
BY EDWARD CHANNING, 
Proteners of History, Harvard University, author of 


“The United States of America, 1765-1865." With 
maps, illustrations, etc. 
“Constant watchfulness for the reader's ibl 


Cloth, Demy 8vo, $4,00 ze7. 


The Atheneum says that its method is ‘‘to createa 
philosophical treatise on Modern France, which, though 
solid, shall not be dull, and may even be here and there 
as picturesque as a book of travel. 

The Times (London): ‘‘ A work which is the worth 
outcome of well spent years and which will oe ran 
with Mr. Bryce’s America and Sir D. M. Wallace’s 
Russia, among the few books which enable nations to 
understand nations. 


NEW NOVELS. 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL. 


The Celebrity. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 

The plot is most cleverly constructed, character 
sketches are notably well drawn, anda series of unusual 
so as to appeal to the reader in the 








needs is one of the most admir- 

Crown Octavo, able features of Prof. Channing’s 

Cloth, $1.40 vet. work . - a valuable addition 

Oo any library. Eminently inter- 

esting and readable, it is also a solid book of reference.” 
—The Evening Telegraph, Philadelphia. 


Essays on the Civil War and 
Reconstruction and Related 
Topics, 

BY WILLIAM A. DUNNING, 
Professor of History, Columbia University. 

* Aninvaluable contribution to American historical 
literature, covering es most important period of nation- 

1 life. t deals with a time when 
Cloth, Svo, ins s heads were heated and 4 
judgments war . yet 
$2.00. itself is written in a “manner be 
cool, so dispassionate . . at 
the influence which it exerts over the mind of the 
reader is tremendous.”— The Inter- Ocean, Chicago. 


PUBLISHED BY 
66 FIFTH AVENUE 





most natural way in the world. 


By MRS. SCHUYLER CROWINSHIELD. 
Where the Trade Wind Blows. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 

“ Lucidity of style, keenness of observation. vivid- 

ness of description, originality of motive, and strength 

ma aa eg are the ha apy F gifts which go to its mak- 
"—The New York 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. 
Southern Soldier Stories. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
It will instil the noblest lessons of bravery, sympathy 
for the heroism of those who fought for the losing side 
in the late war. The stories are of the greatest inter- 


est, regarded as stories merely ; but are of great value 
also as giving a broader view of the history of the time 








THE MORMON QUESTION. 





The present condition of Mormonism will be presented in the issue of 
THE INDEPENDENT for March 3d, and communications will be 
printed upon its different aspects, as follows : 

Present Conditions in Utah, by R. G. McNiece, D.D., President of 

Sheldon Jackson College, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


odist Missions in Utah. 


‘Utah as a Mission Field, by T. C. Iliff, D.D., Superintendent of Meth- 


Mormon Doctrine, by the Rev. N. E. Clemenson, Logan, Utah. 
Is Polygamy Still Being Practiced? By the Rev. W. H. McCreery, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


How Mormonism is Propagated, by the Rev. Wm. R. Campbell 
Editor of Zhe Kinsman, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Christian Work in Utah, by the Rev. W. S. Hawkes, Superintendent of 


Congregational Missions in Utah. 


The Political Power of Mormonism, by Eugene Young, New York City. 





Single Copies 10 Cents. 


Subscription $3.00 a year. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


130 Fulton Street, New York. 








VoLvuME II. 


Book III. The Parliamentary System 
Book IV. Political Parties. 
Each volume has a good Index. 


SOCIOLOGY, Etc. 


Outlines of Sociology. 


By LESTER F. WARD, LL.D., Columbian 
University, Washington, D. C., author of 
“Dynamic Sociology,” etc. 

The plan of the book is twofold: In Part [, Social 
Philosophy, to | sociology from other sci- 

ences, showing what these sciences 
Cloth, Crown are and how they are related to it ; 
in Part II, Social Science, to lay out 
Svo,$2.00. the sclence of sociology itself in a 
efinite scheme of laws and princi- 
ples susceptible of true one treatment. 


The Study of Children and Their 


School Training. 


By FRANCIS WARNER, 
ae hag alta A ee” 
. $1. 00 
nid am greats th with ‘the book, ae I believe it 
will be of marked benefit to teachers in all grades of 
educational work. I trust it 
Dr. M.V.O’Shea, may findits way into the hands 
University of of agreat many teachers and 
Wisconsin. parents, for I feel it is of gen- 
uine merit, combining scien- 
tific and practical qualities in a happy manner. 


THE MACIIILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 








MUSIC. 


GAS Music 


THE EASTER MESSAGE. 


A Service of Song and Readings, Recitations, etc., 
for the Sunday School. Single Copy, 
5 Cents, Postpaid. 


HOW TO EXAMINE OUR MUSIC. 


We send eumpies of our late and Bb pergier | Eas- 
ter Music, (including Anthems, Solos, Services, 
etc.) to many of the music dealers throughout 
the United States, so that intending purchasers 
may have an opportunity of examining the best 
publications through the local dealer. If your 
dealer does not have our samples, send to us for 
acatalogue (which is {* urnished free,) and indi- 
cate what you would like to examine; send us 
the list, with a business reference as to your reli- 
ability. and we will send the music with privi- 
lege of returning, within ten days, any that is 
unsuitable, and the rest to be paid forin thirty 
days. We do not open accounts with parties 
unknown to us, unless satisfactory business 
a are given. Catalogue Free, but not 
samples of music. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI. NEWYORK. CHICAGO. 

















OLD DAGUERREOTYPES RESTORED 
to original condition by the only practitioner of the Art 
now in business ($1 each). 

ROCK WOOD, 1440 1 Broadway (40th St.), New York. 
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Financial. 
Unusually Strong Business 


Foundations. 


EXPECTATION of the improvement in 
general values in this country has rested 
upon many very striking conditions. 
The calmness and self-repose of the 
American people in the face of numer- 
ous irritating incidents connected with 
our political relations with Spain, were 
even more emphatic in the presence of 
the recent dread catastrophe in Ha- 
vana harbor. It should be a comfort 
to persons disposed to nervousness on 
account of the ‘‘Maine’’ tragedy, to 
review some of the features of unprece- 





dented strength in the commercial and - 


financial condition of the United 
States. The force of these features has 
been asserted many times in the last 
year, and it is not reasonable to suppose 
that it will not be again. 

The credit of the United States, as 
reflected tn the price of Government 
bonds, never before stood so high. The 
country’s possession of gold, in and out 
of the Treasury, was never greater. 
The addition to the supply from mines 
within our borders is expected, by ex- 
perts, to be larger in 1898 than in any 
previous year. Moreover, the opening 
of the Alaska mining districts will cer- 
tainly bring several millions of gold 
into this country within the next ten 
months, The United States Treasury 
has, at times in the past, held more 
gold than it does to-day. The amount 
of Treasury free gold, however, is much 
larger than in any year since 1890. It 
has been steadily increasing of late, 
until a prospect is now presented of the 
Government having to use the coin in its 
ordinary payments. 

The amount of specie held by the as- 
sociated banks of New York is also un- 
usually large, and exceeds by more than 
twenty millions the amount of legal 
tenders held. The monetary position 
of the country is remarkably easy. The 
banksin the West are unusually strong 
in reserves, and some of the prominent 
institutions in Chicago have actually 
been able to place loans, estimated at 
well into the millions, in Berlin, These 
transactions are unprecedented. New 
York, for the first time in its history, 
loaned money last year in London, 
which has always been the financial 
center and clearing-house of the world. 
This state of affairs was brought about 
partly by the absorption by American 
capitalists of various United States se- 
curities, valued in the hundreds of mil- 
lions, which foreign holders have 
almost steadily been selling since the 
Baring Bros.’ failure in 1890. It isalso 
largely due to the extraordinarily favor- 
able international trade balance, created 
by our economy in the use of foreign 
goods through the depression following 
the panic of 1893, and to the higher 
price of our food products which we 
have been able to command within the 
last two years. 

Cotton was formerly the great debt- 
payer of the United States; that is to 
say, the exports of this commodity were 
so large as to cancel an immense 
amount of the obligations we incurred 
in purchasing European manufactured 
goods. Wheat is fast elbowing cotton 
out of its former place. The interna- 
tional cereal situation has been remark- 
ably to the advantage of this country. 
One of its most happy features has been 
the absence of any attempt of Chicago 
speculators to corner the wheat market. 
The holdings of actual wheat by the 
capitalists, headed by young Mr. Lei- 
ter, have not been taken off the mar- 
ket, but have been steadily supplied to 





exporters, Legitimate trade condi- 
tions have warranted improving prices, 
but the export movement has not been 
obstructed by reckless manipulation or 


. preposterously high estimates of the 


market value on the part of American 
holders. The result has been that the 
Western agricultural and general busi- 
ness communities have reached a state 
of prosperity unknown in years, while 
the entire counry has been strengthened 
by the addition to the international 
merchandise credit on our side of the 
account. 

There are other foundations for con- 
fidence. Not the least of these is the 
thorough liquidation which has taken 
place in the business and railroad world. 
By the reorganizations of the last few 
years, the railroads have brought their 
fixed obligations within amqunts safely 
covered by the earnings of years of 
very ordinary traffic. This, coupled 
with the introduction of permanent 
economies in operation, enables the 
transportation lines to flourish on a low 
estimate of rates. The position of in- 
vestors in railway securities—whether 
they are ‘men of large wealth, or the 
numerous small holders scattered 
through the country, in small towns 
and even hamlets and villages—is more 
secure than at almost any previous time 
sincethe railroad industry came into ex- 
istence. Railroad obligations have been 
scaled down to meet the exigencies 
of hard times, and therefore further 
business will be of decided advantage 
to the holders of stocks. There have 
also been drastic reorganizations of 
several industrial organizations. The 
panic of 1893 was followed by a thor- 
ough weeding out of weak banks and 
individuals engaged in business. Asa 
consequence of this conservative line 
of action the liabilities in business fail- 
ures in the last few months have been 
materially below the figures of several 
preceding years. 

The financial interests of the country 
repose entire confidence in the deter- 
mination of the Administration to pro- 
tect the integrity of the currency. 
This has not led to a relaxation of the 
efforts to place our money system upon 
an impregnable basis. It is an encour- 
aging sign that Congress is showing, 
for the first.time in some years, a sin- 
cere disposition to economize in public 
expenditures. Improvement in the 
national revenue has fairly begun, and 
continued expansion in the industries 
will accelerate this tendency. 


: 





Financial Items. 


.... Comptroller Roberts, of the State 
of New York, awarded the canal im- 
provement bonds, issued under the $9,- 
000,000 improvement act, to Messrs. 
Vermilye & Co., of New York, who bid 
105.07 for the whole amount. The rate 
of interest to be realized on the bonds 
at the price bid is .0259 yearly. 


.... The first regular steamship line 
between the United States and China 
and Japan from New York, will soon be 
inaugurated, with a force of seven 
ships, averaging from 3,150 tons to 6,- 
057 tons. It will be known asthe Japan 
Steamship Line, and the steamers will 
make regular monthly trips. 


.... The following stocks and bonds 


were sold at auction: 

50 shares Citizens’ Ins Co................ III 

4° shares Howe ie. Co. of Conn........ 112 
shares N. Y. Life Ins. and Trust Co...1252 


$13,000 Houston (Texas) Water Works Co. 


RS cs cc Romane eek co Noone J to 98 
5 shares Fifth Avenue Trust Co.... = - -379 
50 shares Union Typewriter Co............ 
25 shares State Trust Co................. 3 
$18,000 Syracuse Gas Co. Ist 5%.......... 8834 


.... Amost wonderful degree of per- 
fection has been reached in the manu- 
facture of fine wire. Altho steel rails 
are selling at $20 or so a ton, this price 
for steel furnishes no criterion for the 
price paid for the fine wires used in 
hair springs and musical instruments, 
but above all for the instruments used 
by dentists for extracting nerves from 
teeth. These last represent a cost of 
about $2,150,000 per ton. 


.... Samuel Woolverton has been ap- 
pointed Cashier of the Gallatin Nation- 
al Bank, of this city, to succeed the 
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late Arthur W. Sherman. Mr. Wool- 
verton is agraduate of the Fifth Avenue 
Bank, which has furnished a large 
number of officers for the different 
banks of this city. In 1888 he was ap- 
pointed messenger in the Fifth Avenue 
Bank, from which position he gradual- 
ly rose until he became assistant cash- 
ier. 


.... The Russian Government has 
placed an additional order for 14 loco- 
motives with the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, of Philadelphia, Penn. These 
are to be used on the regular railway 
lines in European Russia, and the loco- 
motives formerly used there will be 
placed on the Trans-Siberian lines. 
‘This new order makes in all 34 loco- 
motives now in process of construction 
for the Russian Government at the 
Baldwin Works. 


....1t has been known for some time 
that there was a great deal of friction 
among the members of the tlouse 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
Several of the members of the com- 
mittee had pet bills of their own which, 
of course, they were anxious to have 
reported. Friends of currency reform 
will be glad to know that an agree- 
ment has finally been made by which a 
subcommittee of three, none of whom 
have bills before the committee, has 
been appointed to embody in a new 
bill the best points of all which have 
been heretofore presented, with a view 
to reporting the same to the House for 
its action. 


.... During the month of January the 
exports of domestic merchandise were 
valued at $106,761,524, an increase of 
over $14,000,000 over January, 1897. 
For the seven months which ended 
January 31st, 1898, the increase was 
$62,113,935. ‘The total imports during 
January amounted to $50,802,909, of 
which $22,113,499 were duty free. The 
increase in dutiable merchandise was 
about $4,500,000, but for the seven 
months there wasa falling off in the im- 
ports of dutiable merchandise of some- 
thing over $12,000,000. These figures 
are taken from the monthly statement 
of Exports and Imports of the United 
States, issued by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics at Washington. 


..-.The gold standard has been 
adopted by nearly all of the countries 
of the world, and has not only been 
adopted, but some have reiterated their 
determination to adhere to it. The 
Minister of Finance of the Netherlands 
Government has just said as follows: 
‘“‘It is of the highest importance, as 
much with regard to the credit of the 
Government itself as with regard to 
the commercial credit of the nation, 
that this truth should be well under- 
stood—that the Government will not 
permit the Dutch florin to depart in 
the smallest trifle from its gold value. 
It is after mature deliberation that it 
was resolved to adopt the gold stand- 
ard. The Government is fully deter- 
mined to maintain it, whatever meas- 
ures may be requited for this result,” 


....One of those things which rarely 
happens in railway economics but which 
has happened, is the building of a 
railway line without capital stock or 
bonds, or both. The inhabitants of 
the town of Jasper, Tex., found them- 
selves left about twenty-five miles from 
a railway, and in order that they might 
have the benefit to be derived from it, 
they went to work and built the road, 
every one from the mayor to the village 
blacksmith, including the farmers 
along the line, contributing of their 
labor, cutting and furnishing the ties 
and timber for the bridges, the super- 
intendent, the only salaried officer, re- 
ceiving one dollar a day for his serv- 
ices. The line was finished without a 
dollar of debt. 


.... The reasons generally given for 
the formation of trusts are, greater econ- 
omy in management, prevention of 
over-production and cheapening of 
price toconsumers. In the case, how- 
ever, of the iron pipe trust, which the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
has declared unlawful, the plan pur- 
sued by them was to fix prices below 
which pipe should not be sold to con- 
sumers in the territory controlled by 
the trust. Upon the receipt of an order 
it was given to the manufacturing estab- 
lishment which would agree to pay 
the others the largest bonus for the 
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privilege of filling the order. The re- 
sult of this method of doing business 
was that consumers were ‘‘held up,” 
so to speak, and the profits of the 
trust increased. 


.... The olive industry in California, 
and almost exclusively in Southern 
California, is one of very great impor- 
tance to the American public. For 
a few years past it has been stead- 
ily and rapidly on the increase. Until 
now California has not been able to 
supply the demand for pickled olives 
and olive oil for the State itself, altho 
some shipments have been made tothe 
East. Generally speaking the olives 
are pickled ripe instead of green, as the 
East knows them from the imported 
article. The increase in area planted 
to olives in Southern California has 
been so great during the last three 
years that at the present time it is diffi- 
cultto procure good trees for setting, 
and the price has increased over what 
it was four years ago from 50 to 100%, 
The California oil has attracted much 
attention on account of its superiority 
and purity. Excellent results are gen~ 
erally reported from all of the olive- 
growers in Southern California. 


....In compiling the review of the 
week ending February 19th, the com- 
mercial agencies state that ‘‘ The terri- 
ble disaster of the ‘Maine,’ much as it 
has affected all hearts, has not much 
affected business.’’ In the stock mar- 
ket, where there was some selling by 
speculators on thin margins, it was 
slightly felt, but not at all in general 
business. Nothing seems to have oc- 
curred to check the steadily continu- 
ing increase in production, or the en- 
largement in working forces. The pro- 
posal of a general strike incotton mills 
in sympathy with the New Bedford 
strikers does not seem to have met with 
much response or encouragement. In 
the lake region ‘mines an advance of 10% 
in wages is expected. Prices of ore 
from other ranges have advanced 15%, 
and an output perhaps the largest ever 
known is promised. Wheat has ad- 
vanced, cotton has held its place, and 
the money markets are untroubled. 
Failures are reported as less numerous, 
and inquiries are coming in from many 
cities as to supplies suitable for Klon- 
dike travel and trade. 


...» The American Screw Company 
used to be known years ago as a very 
close corporation, and as an exceeding- 
ly profitable one; but the annual report 
of the president, just made public, 
shows that the company suspended divi- 
dends last year, and that the business of 
1897 made a loss for the first time in the 
history of the company, which was or- 
ganized in 1860. The company has 
factories in the United States, in Can- 
ada, and in England; that in Canada 
was established for protection of its 
home business. The president ascribes 
the loss on business of the company in 
this country for 1897 to fierce competi- 
tion, which has forced prices below the 
cost of production. The factory in 
England has made money, and has had 
more orders than it could fill. The 
prices in England were 50% higher than 
in this country, while the cost of manu- 
facturing was lower. It will be seen 
that the company has manufactured in 
Canada under a moderate tariff, in the 
United States under our present tariff, 
and in England, a non-tariff country, 
and the business of the company in 
England is the only one of the three 
which at present pays. 


...-From a financial standpoint, 
leaving out the compensating advan- 
tages, the discovery of gold in Alaska 
will undoubtedly prove a financial loss 
tothis country. It has been said that 
every dollar of gold dug from beneath 
the earth’s surface costs more than a 
dollar. This will, without doubt, be 
proved in the case of Alaska. It has 
been estimated that from 100,000 to 
200,000 persons will make an effort to 
reach the gold country during the 
present season. Upona basis of allow- 
ing $500 cash outfit for each man, the 
expenditure would amount to from 
$50,000,000 to $100,000,000, The 
wildest prophecy would not place the 
product of gold from Alaska at a 
sum anywhere near approaching this 
vast amount. The probabilities point 
to the fact that immense sums of money 
will be absolutely lost in the first few 
years of the excitement, as much so as 
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were gn equal amount to be destroyed 
by fire or water. At a later period 
when incorporated companies, having 
large capital, overcome the present 
almost insurmountable obstacles of 
successful mining, it is quite possible 
that mining may be prosecuted in 
Alaska with a profit. Compensating 
advantages will come ina large increase 
in trade and manufactures of all kinds, 
including, ot course, the great gain to 
railroads, transportation and supply 
companies. 


. In the struggle for industria] su- 
premacy between Great Britain, Ger- 
many andthe United States, the iron 
industry and allied lines form a very 
important factor. The past five years 
have introduced changes which have 
almost revolutionized this trade. A 
member of one of the largest iron firms 
in this country has lately returned from 
a trip in Europe, where he has devoted 
special attention to the study of differ- 
ences in methods between the countries 
named. Less than five years ago we 
were taking not only tin plate and man- 
ufactured forms of iron but much crude 
iron from Great Britain; but in 1897 
the tables turned, and America was 
sending large quantities of _ steel, 
and even tin plate and pig iron to 
Great Britain, the bulk of it to the 
heart of the English furnace district. 
Steel rails were shipped to Ireland and 
England. The English look upon 
these encroachments with more or 
less alarm, altho their works are 
still doing a _ profitable business, 
They are too conservative in their 
methods, The Germans, on the other 
hand, are quick to adopt new sci- 
entific methods in manufacture, and 
follow closely the methods employed in 
the United States. As to the prospect 
for business in America, the. outlook 
seems to point to a year of big trade in 
all forms of iron and steel. More iron 
than ever is being made now, but the 
foundries and mills are taking it as fast 
as it is produced. 
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Central Pacific Railroad Company. 


Call for Five Per Cent. Bonds for the 
Sinking Fund. 


As the sum of $53,104.68 is now in the Sinking - 
Fund under mortgage from the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company to the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany of the City of New York, dated April 1, 1889, 
securing the Central Pacific Railroad Company’s 
Five Per Cent. Bonds, maturing August 1, 1939, no- 
tice is hereby given that to the amount above men- 
tioned, as nearly as may be, bonds of the said issue 
will be purchased for the Sinking Fund ata price 
not exceeding Five Per Cent. above their par value 
and accrued interest, and bids are hereby invited for 
the sale of such bonds at prices to be named, not ex- 
ceeding Five Per Cent. above the par value of said 
bonds and accrued interest. The lowest such bid or 
bids will be accepted, and bonds purchased as near- 
ly as may be to the extent of the money in the Sink- 
ing Fund. Bids for the saleof such bonds may be 
presented at the office of the undersigned, No. 23 
Broad Street, in the City of New York, before 12 
o’clock noon on the 26th day of February, 1898, and 
should be endorsed ‘‘ Bids for sale of Central Pacific 
Five Per Cent. Bonds for the Sinking Fund.” 

New York,-February 9, 1898. 

For the Board of Directors, 
I. E. GATES, Vice-President. 
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money. 
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Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
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Surplus over all L so siodenspnaess Couae 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1898..... 5.520 22 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. 1 resident. 


DIVIDENDS. 


THE UNITED STATES LEATHER CO. 
RY ST., NEW YORK, February 2ist, 1898. 
A vaividene of $1.25 | 4 pare on its preferred stock 
has this day been dec 7 the bay of Directors ot 
this Company, capable meant 
‘The transfer books of sletutels ae will — March 
15th, 1898, at 3 P.m., and rooeen oe on 4 ril 2d, 


READING NOTICES. 
X-RAYS,” 


a wonderful discovery; yet a discovery of far 
greater value will be made known free to any one 
addressing Lock Drawer L L, Rome, N. Y.—Adv. 


ASHEVILLE AND HOT SPRINGS, N. C. 

In the: glorious mountains of Western North 
Carolina, most charming resorts on the American 
Continent, beautiful scenery, fine bracing mountain 
air, high and dry altitude and perfect hotel service, 
reached by the Southern Railway, only 22 hours’ 
ride from New York in through Pullman Cars. For 
full particulars call on or ad Alex, S. Thweatt, 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 27: Broadway.—Adv, 
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CRACKERS AND BISCUITS. 
THERE are some things known of all men, and 
there are some things which, while they ought to be 
known of all men are really known to only a few. 
This statement is the result of an examination re - 
cently made by us of the establishment of Bent & 


Company, now the National Biscuit Company of 
Milton, Mass., and although editors are supposed to 
know all things, we have been impressea with the 
fact that we know very little on the subject of bis- 
cuits and crackers. bent & Company were estab- 
lished in 1801, their capacity then being one oven in 
a private house, to-day they supply crackers and 
biscuits to every part of the known world. Their 
goods have attained a reputation which has been 
brought about, as all such things are, by an unde 

viating line of conduct in their manufacture. That 
has been trom the start, and is now, that the quality 
of the raw material entering into the~manutacture 
of their biscuits and crackers should be the high- 
est obtainable. The best of everything goes to the 
make-up of their crackers and biscuits. In this way 
the quality has been maintained always at the 
highest. In consequence of this a purchaser knows 
just exactly what to rely upon and orders with- 
out sampling. To be sure, the price of Bent & 
Company’s crackers are higher than those manu- 
factured in the old primitive way, but that class of 
goods has almost entirely gone out of use. The 
crackers and biscuits of Bent & Company are put up 
in beautiful packages, and there is a wondrous 
variety of them ‘iheir hand-made water crackers 
are used by the leading hotels and clubs throughout 
the world, and they are a great relish for invalids, 
being easiiy digested, and recommended on this ac- 
count by physicians. They keep in any climate, and 
are exceedingly convenient For tourists and ex- 
cursion parties these hand made water crackers are 
particularly desirable. Then, again, the Golf Bis- 
cuits are put up in small packages, retailing at 
twenty-five cents, and furnish golf parties, and, in 
fact, any outdoor sportsmen with a most desirable 
morsel, so compactly put up as to_be easily carried 
without inconvenience. Bent & Company's Petite 
Waferettes are put up in artistic decorated canisters 
which are given free with each five pounds sold, One 
who through stress of circumstances has had only ac- 

cess to the old-fash oned crackers, little knows the 
surprise in store for him when the crackers made by 
Bent & Company are first tasted. It can be truly said 
of them that once used always used. Thiscompany 
put up a cracker meal which is very extensively used 
in cooking oysters, fish, cutlet and meats, giving a 
delicious flavor, and is held in great reputation by 
the best cooks and housekeepers. A little book con- 
taining many valuable recipes, showing the way to 
get the best results from the use of the cracker meal, 

will be sent by the company to any address upon 
application. All of Bent’s crackers and biscuits can 
be procured from grocers and dealers everywhere. 
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Goods of French make. 
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ARE YOU TO LIVE IN ALASKA? 
Tue universal article of diet in that country, de- 
pended upon and indispensable, is bread or biscuit. 


And to make the bread and biscuit, either in the 
camp or upon the trail, yeast cannot be used—it 
must be baking powder; and the powder manu- 
factured by the processes of the Royal Baking 
Powder Company, miners and prospectors have 
learned, is the only one which will stand in that 

suliar climate of gold and dampness and raise the 
tceak and biscuit satisfactorily. 

These facts are very important for every one 
proposing to go to Alaska and the Yukon country 
to know; for should he be persuaded by some out- 
litter to take one of the cheap brands of baking 
powder, it will cost just as much to transport it, and 
then when he opens it for use, after all his labor in 

acking it over the long and difficult route he will 
find a solid caked mass or a lot of spoiled powder, 
with no strength and useless. Such a mistake might 
lead to the most serious results. Alaska is no place 
in which to experiment in food, or try to economize 
with your stomach. For use in such a climate, and 





under the trying and fatiguing conditions of life 






ik INDEPENDENT 


and labor in that country, everything must be the 
best and most useful, and above all it is imperative 
that all food supplies shall have perfect keeping 
qualities It is absurd to convey over such difficult 
and expensive routes an article that will deteriorate 
in transit, or that will be found when required for 
use to have lost a great part of its value. 

There is no better guide to follow in these matters 
than the advice of those who have gone through 
similar experience. Mr. McQuesten, who is called 
“the father of Alaska,” after an experience of 
years upon the trail, in the ammegens in the use of 
every kind of supply, says: ** We find in Alaska 
that the importance of a proper kind of baking 
powder cannot be overestimated. A miner with a 
can of bad baking powder is almost helpless in 
Alaska. We have tried all sorts, and have been 
obliged to settle down to use nothing but the Royal. 
It is stronger and carries further at first, but above 
all things, it is the only powder that will endure 
the severe climatic changes of the arctic region.” 

It is for the same reasons that the United States 
Government in its relief expeditions, and Peary, 
the famous arctic traveler, have carried the Royal 
Baking Powder exclusively.— New York Tribune. 








O’Neill’s. - 


SIXTH AVENUE, 20TH TO 21ST STREET, NEW YORK. 





IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, Fine Millinery, 
. House Furnishing, Etc., Etc. 
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City, it will interest you. perhaps, to know that we deliver your purchases free to the rail- 
road station nearest to you. 


» ’ 
H. O Neill & Co., 6th Ave., 20th to 2Jst Street, NEW YORK. 


Look for Our Catalogue 


We mail it Free to all Out-of-Town 


It contains all in the way of Fash- 
ion. News that a woman most wants 
to know, and is profusely Illustrated 


Send us your name and address, 
and we’ll send you one when they 


ter If you live within 100 miles of New York 


of Spring Fashions 
About April roth. 


applicants. 


throughout. 


are ready. 





Hog and Hominy 
BUFFALO 


LITHIA 


Nerve Tonic, Anti-Dyspeptic and Restorative. 


A [liserable Dyspeptic Using No.1 Spring Gains One Hundred and 
Fourteen Pounds. Another Using No. 2, Eats 


‘*Hog and 


Case of Mr. W. H. GREGORY, 
of Stovall, N. C., stated by Dr. F. R. 
Gregory, of Stovall, N. C.: 


“Mr. W. H. Gregory, a sufferer from Chronic 
Dyspepsia, Chronic Liver Disease, almost 
resulting in Granular Degeneration; Chronic 
Diarrhea, with Kidney complications, fits of Renal 
Colic, passages of Calculi, andall the worst and 
most distressing forms of Gastre-Intestinal Dis- 
orders, after having exhausted the catalogue of Diatet- 
ics and Materia Medica and Therapeutics, under the ad- 
vice and treatment of a number of the most skilful and 
experienced physicians, without benefit, and having 
the meanwhile declined from a normal weight of two 
hundred and twenty to one hundred and six pounds, 
has been completely restored to vigorous health by a 
visit of three months to the BUFFALO LITHIA 
SPRINGS and the free use of the water of Spring 
No. 1 to the exclusion of ali other remedies, gaining 
while at the Springs seventy-two pounds in 
weight, and six months thereafter forty-two 
pounds additional. 

“ The transition from a state of cadaveric emaciation 
to a new life of robust health and strength in so short 
a time seems little short of miraculous.” 


The “ Old Buffalo,” the Original Lithia Water, presents a record of healing which is not surpassed if 
indeed it is equalled by any other mineral water of the world. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SRINGS, VA, 





WATER 


Hominy.” 


Case of Mrs. —, stated by Dr. L. 
M. Wood, of Wyandotte, Kan.: 


“T first saw Mrs. S——-,a woman of large frame, but 
greatly emaciated, laboring under Hysterical 
Coma, from which she had not been suf- 
ficiently aroused to take nourishment for 
four days. From her husband I obtained the fol- 
lowing history of her case: 

“She had been previously in robust health and led an 
active, laborious life, doing all the work of the house- 
hold. For several years, however, she had been a suf- 
ferer from a severe form of Dyspepsia, her stomach 


often rejected the lightest articles of diet. 
For some time she had been subject to occasional at- 
tacks of Coma, increasing in frequency and 
duration. Under appropriate treatment there was a 
return of sensibility and consciousness, and she took 
nourishment, but there was no permanent improvement 
of the general health; and a recurrence of the Coma. 
— the opinion expressed by Dr, Hunter McGuire, 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


digest readily almost any article of diet. 
At the same time the nervous sym) were relieved 
and she is now in rebus: heal'h. doing ae 
much hard work and eating as much‘ Hog 
and Hominy’ as any woman in the West.”’ 


is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 
Book of testimonials sent free on application. 


Insurance. 
The Path of Safety. 


WE have observed, and we think he 
will admit that we have ungrudgingly 
recognized indications that the Presi- 
dent of the Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Asscciation is honestly trying 
to atone for the past errors of his 
Association, and to put it upon a 
sound foundation, the difficulties in 
so doing we clearly recognize, and 
we shall be very glad to see him 
overcome them. Assuming that he 
really desires and intends to make the 
Mutual Reserve as solid and enduring 
as any other life insurance organiza- 
tion, we can point him to the course to 
be pursued. 

First, the Association must discon- 
tinue advertising in any place or any 
manner, that it has furnished, is fur- 
nishing or will furnish life insurance at 
forty per cent. or thereabout less than 
regular level-premium rates; or that 
it hassaved, is now saving, willsave, or 
has powertosave, half or more of such 
rates. It would be idle to put the 
question which we believe it is still ad- 
vertising, namely, why pay a dollar 
when sixty cents will suffice, if that 
were a correct statement of the facts. 
But it must know that it is not a cor- 
rect statement and that sixty cents 
do ot suffice; that relative charge 
serves to promise and begin—not to 
complete and deliver. The cost of life 
insurance is the mortality demand, the 
providing of the money you promise 
to pay and 'must—if you are more 
than ephemeral—expect to pay. Every 
well-informed person knows that it 
is not in the power of any associ- 
ation of persons whatever, notwith- 
standing any plan or name or represen- 
tation, to secure any advantage on this 
mortality cost or to abate one jot of its 
inevitable demand. 

Therefore the Association must 
cease absolutely to mispresent or miscall 
or mispromise; the longer it delays 
so doing, the more difficulty it adds to 
its task. Next, it must face about and 
tell its members and the public exactly 
how and where the Association stands. 
They are entitled to know,and after they 
know itstask will be the easier, because 
the full measure of it will discover itself 
toit. Forthis end its should turn its 
ear away from every person who has 
the ways of the courtier; such ways 
may be agreeable, but they have not 
helped administrations in _ trouble. 
More plain-spoken counselors *‘ who 
feelingly persuade,” prove more valu- 
able in the event. For specific advice 
we do not suggest that it come to THE 
INDEPENDENT—rather that it consult 
two or three of the best actuaries in 
the profession. If they are true to that 
profession, they would far rather—as 
certainly we would rather—help save the 
Mutual Reserve than see it go down. 

We cannot guarantee, of course, that 
the Association can be thoroughly es- 
tablished even by the best efforts along 
the line suggested, nor can we predict 
its future with exactness. And yet 
we believe that if the ideas above sug- 
gested are favorably considered the 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association 
may have an honorable and permanent 
future. 


“TI Dare Not” and “I Would.” 


THE Colonial Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America is a title which sounds 
well. As yet, its announcements are 
sparingly placed, and as its principal 
office is in Jersey City we reasonably 
surmise that it has chosen to organize 
under New Jersey law, often preferred 
by New York corporations in fact. The 
stockholders are said to have paid in 
$150,070 cash, one-third of which is 
treated as surplus above $100,000 capi- 
talstock. The Colonial is to undertake 
both Ordinary and Industrial business, 
and will at once seek admission to New 
York and Pennsylvania. In the latter 
line, ‘‘ It will offer larger benefits for the 
first year of insurance than its compet- 
itors, besides,” etc.; also ‘‘ new features 
in the Ordinary department will be an- 
nounced hereafter.” This is a big 
promise, certainly, but Mr. Chas. F. 
Nettleship—who has been for years in 
the office of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, and so may be 
supposed to know something of In- 
dustrial work—says it will be the policy 








‘*to avoid unsettling business’ already 
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on Other Conipanies’ books. The idea 


is to canvass for really new business, 
and thus it is believed a large business 
may be had ‘‘without inaugurating 
war.” It will be reassuring to the old 
companies to know that the Colonial 
does not wish orexpect to hurt them. 

The apparent managing man is the 
Secretary, Mr. E. C. Heppenheimer, a 
wealthy young business man connected 
with a large lithographing concern, 
Possibly he knows that Mr. Knapp, 
formerly President of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, was in 
the lithographing business, but it 
does not follow that a successful lith- 
ographer is likely to be a successtul 
insurance manager. If Mr. H. is 
wealthy now we counsel him to keep 
out of this undertaking and stay 
wealthy. It is wise, sometimes, to. let 
‘I dare not’’ wait upon and hold back 
‘*IT would.”’ 

The Star Life of Cleveland started 
to do Industrial business and discon- 
tinued, having sunk most of its $150.- 
ooo capital. In 1887, the Industrial 
Life of Baltimore started with $100,000 
and retreated in six months, badly 
shorn. The Peoples of Norwich and 
the United States of Newark started in 
1888, and the Metropolitan took over 
what remained. The Homeopathic 
and the Germania tried Industrial work; 
the former sank out of sight, and the 
latter discontinued that branch. There 
are graves along the march to success 
in the field of Industrial life insurance. ‘ 
The vast building and business of the 
Metropolitan are enticing to dream 
about, but do not forget to remember 
the graves and fairly estimate the 
chances. Be sure that you are not 
mistaken about the ‘‘call.’’ Unless it 
is very loud and long and is repeated 
at least three times, better treat it as a 
mistake of the ear and lie down again 
to more peaceful and less hazardous 
things, 








Insurance Statements. 


THE JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, OF BOS- 
TON, MASS. 


WE print this week the report of the tri- 





. ennial examination of the John Hancock 


Mutual Life Insurance Company by the 
Insurance ep, itera of Massachusetts. 
The State of Massachusetts requires that 
its life insurance companies shall be exam- 
ined at least once in three years, which is 
strictly in accord with ihe other require- 
ments and regulations of life insurance 
companies by the State of Massachusetts,, 
which has, probably, one of the best con- 
ducted insurance departments ot any of the 
States. This examination shows, as might 
have been expected from the John Hancock 
Mutual Life, an excellent condition of 
affairs, and one which will still further add 
to the good reputation of the company and 
the esteem in which it is held by the pub- 
lic. Since its last triennial examination 
the John Hancock has made an increase in 
surplus of $345,208; in gross assets, of 
$3,847,411; in income, of $2,048,543, and in 
amount of outstanding insurance, of $48,- 
464,209,a showing reflecting much credit 
upon the ability of the officers of the com- 
pany. The John Hancock, in addition to 
its regular life business, conducts an 
industrial department which has been of 
the very greatest possible benefit to the 
large class of people for whom this system 
of life insurance was originally adopted. 
This department meets the wants of people 
who of all others need the benefits of life 
insurance; the very great class who are not 
able to carry policies of considerable 
amounts,but who in time of needare by this 
system provided for and, in many cases, 
prevented from becoming a charge upon 
the State. As showing the amount of in- 
dustrial business conducted by the John 
Hancock Mutual Life, the statement is 
made that during the year 1897 the com- 
pany paid claims amounting to $1,425,381, 
covering 12,849 claims. The progress of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life has been for 
many years an upward and increasing one, 
and itis one of the important and one of 
the best life insurance companies in this 
country. On the first of January, 1898, the 
company’s liabilities amounted to $9,616,- 
495.09 and its surplus to $907,453.05, making 
the total assets of the company $10,523,- 


8.14. 

Stephen H. Rhodes is President, and Ro- 
land O. Lamb Second Vice-President and 
Secretary. 


THE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


THE United States branch of the Royal 
Insurance Company commenced business 
in the United States in 1873. Since that time 
the company has paid in ise losses in this 
country about $43,000,000. Thesummary of 
its annuab statement published this week 
shows the great strength of the company, 
its liabilities being $5.036.723.00 its surplus 
$2,363.475-.88, making assets of $7 ,400, 199.78. 





The absolute need of foreign companies . 


like the- Royal for furnishing insurance 
against fire in this country is well known, 
and at certain times and seasons more in- 
surance capital could be utilized than we 
have at present. The assets of the Royal 
are all invested in the Unitéd States and 
are in a general line of some of the best 
possible of tainable securities, 
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THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE AS- 
SURANCE SOCIETY, OF NEW YORK. 


THE Provident Savings Life Assurance 
Society is a unique institution among life 
insurance companies, it being the only one 
of which we have knowledge transacting a 
life insurance business upon its particular 
and peculiar plan. It was organized in 1875, 
twenty-three years ago, with a view to fur- 
nishing life insurance upon a basis different 
from any previously offered. The system 
has worked splendidly, and a large number 
of persons avail themselves of it for various 
reasons, many doing so for a term of years 
to bridge over a certain financial period in 
their business affairs, and many—and a 
much larger number—using the Provident 
Savings Lite in place of or in addition to in- 
surance in other regular life companies. 

That the Provident Savings is an up-to- 
date company is shown in the fact that it is 
particularly anxious to meet the wants of 
the insuring public by providing them forms 
of policies meeting the wants of every indi- 
vidual person. They have prepared a form 
known as the Combined Term and Re- 
newal Option Policy which certainly com- 
bines the most liberal provisions and condi- 
tions. Under its terms lite insurance pro- 
tection is furnished tor a period of five years 
at a cost per year of about one-half of the 
usual rate of premium for a twenty-pay- 
ment life policy, and considerably less than 
one-half of the average rate of premium on 
limited-payment life and endowment poli- 
cies. This policy must be an exceedingly 
popular one with persons who desire to 
bridge over temporarily a period during 
which their financial inability will not allow 
them to pay premiums demanded for regu- 
lar insurance. In addition to the exceed- 
ingly low and favorable rate this policy 
has many favorable conditions for a re- 
newal of it or other forms of insurance. 
This particular policy, one of many offered 
by the Provident Savings, is worthy of the 
attention ot every insurable person. 

A year ago last December the manage- 
ment of the company came into the hands of 
Edward W. Scott, who had a long and thor- 
ough training in life insurance, and who is 
possessed of a large degree of energy, a 
quality absolutely necessary to the suc- 
cessful management of a life insurance 
company. Many new features and methods 
have been putin practice with exceedingly 
favorable results. The premium receipts 
for the year were $2,365,814, an increase of 
$220,000 in the year, and the largest amount 
ever received by the company in any one 
year. During the year the company paid 
policy-holders $1,496,981, and its assets, cer- 
tified to by the Insurance Department of the 
State, were $2,332,670; with a surplus after 
adding $400,000 to its reserve fund, of $429,- 
924. The new business written by the com- 
pany in 1897 was $25,100,000, a larger sum 
than ever written by the company before in 
any other year, and the amount of insur- 
ance in force is now $85,300,000. The com- 


pany has a very strong board of directors . 


and a very efficient corps of agents. 


THE NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, OF BOS- 
TON, MASS. 

In publishing the fifty-fourth annual re- 
port of the New England Mutual Life In- 
surance ro sage | this week, we take plea- 
sure in calling the attention of every one 
interested in life insurance to the fact that 
this, one of the nog reliable companies 
of the United States, has, during the past 














THE INDEPENDENT 


on, made its usual healthy growth in 
business transacted and in the amount of 
its assets and surplus. The assets of the 
company, amounting to $25,470,144. 8, are 
invested in an exceedingly desirable line of 
securities. The surplus of the company, 
upon a 4 per cent. basis, amounts to $2,127,- 
428.44. he annual report of the directors 
is, aS usual, an exceedingly interesting 
document, and it would be worth while for 
our readers to ask the company, or any of 
its agents, for a copy of it. It contains a 
good deal of information on insurance mat- 
ters ina concise form. The facts given in 
regard tothe business of the company, the 
ages of new members, their occupations 
and residence, and the occupations of per- 
sons upon whom claims became due during 
the year and the diseases from which they 
died, are all very full of interest. These 
facts, running over a period of, years, as 
collected by the company, give a vast 








INSURANCE. 
1851. 1898 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


F 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, jan. 1, 189S...... $20,342,647 01 

LIARILITIES...... ........-.. 18,584,354 09 

ee A So events on eivndasiee cos 1,758,292 92 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder-. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 











amount of very desirable information in re- 
yr to the general subject of life insurance. 

tis a singular fact that the company paid 
death claims during 1897 upon four persons 
dying with appendicitis. The company, 
during its career of fifty-four years, has 
paid policy-holders the very_respectable 
sum of $70,094,900. Benjamin F. Stevens is 
President, aot Alived D. Foster is Vice- 
President. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity— 
as best adapted to their prac- 
tical wants, such as is issued 
by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 


E. W. SCOTT, President, 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 








SETA She Sop 
New vork Vige Sh, es 346 Broadway. 
Branch Office, 60 Cedar Street. 
NEW YORK. 
DIRECTORS. 
W.F. SHIRLEY, EDWIN J. HANKS. 
E.E. EAMES. BERT, W. MORGAN, 


EVERETT CLAPP, EDWARD A. LOVELL, 


GEORGE L. FOX, HEODORE R. COOKE, 
THOMAS J. ATKINS, CHARLES F. BROOKS, 
HENRY TUCK LI 


° 0 le 
ROBERT McCAFFERTY, SIDNEY WARD. 
MARTIN V. WOOD, WALT 
JOHN CASHO BALLARD McCALL. 
JOHN E. LEF FING WELL, President. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Vice President and Secretary. 
ALONZO LEWIS, Asst. Secretary. 





ROYAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY (FIRE) 
OF LIVERPOOL, ENCLAND. 





OFFICE: Royal Insurance Building, 50 Wall Street, New York. 





STATEMENT OF UNITED STATES BRANCH, JANUARY 1, 1898. 


NN i ss cau wagviinssoeshdheanamben whens 
Re SS 65083 vcd cove cnsecudVicsveveqowe 
Cash in Banks, Trust Companies and Offices..... 
Premiums in course of collection................+5 
AES 0:5 6b skahvccndesh povccvwiesdvebussetsieds 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ere Cre rrrrerrrgy 


so sttbe ae rnadentegrectatiabhiesewepeases $7,400,199 78 
nbaseebes¥edebwadsss6bayctasesdhensotdn 5,036,723 90 


CSTE GS v cKkabe de UPS NES eeechsde obbt $2,363,475 88 











ih Kins coca hha dite baeb ens cbs baehanknen $2,743,465 91 
sebiecnS dawn Sodneen uses ebmaansaneesee 2,032,077 43 


676,441 32 
531,422 18 
272,000 00 
316,421 93 
764,536 93 
63,834 08 


$7,400,199 78 








COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 


HENRY PARISH, 
FREDERICK D. TAPPEN, 


J. EDWARD SIMMONS, 
OSGOOD WELSH, 


WM. A. NASH, 
THOS. A. McINTYRE. 


Agencies in all the principal Cities, Towns and Villages in the United States, 





ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Insurance Company of New York. 
HENRY B. STOKES, President. 


INCOME IN 1897. 


Premiums : 


Interest, rents, and other receipts 


- $1,880,691 52 
764,871 18 








$2,645,562 70 


4 


DISBURSEMENTS IN 1897. 


Total payments to policy-holders $1,557,918 22 
Other disbursements 


640,426 21 


$2,198,344 43 


Assets Dec. 31st, 18907, $15,143,941 27. 


Reserve on policies in force (N. Y. Standard 4%) ° : 


All other liabilities . 


Surplus December 31st, 1897 


LIABILITIES. 


$13,425,931 00 
270,658 43—$13,696,589 43 
, $1,447,351 84 


Increase In Assets (over half million dollars) . . $522,418 57 


Increase in Surplus (over quarter milliondollars) . . $266,769 65 
GROSS PAYMENTS TO POLICY-HOLDERS OVER FORTY-TWO MILLION DOLLARS. 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


Statement of Business for 1897: 
Net Ledger Assets, Jan. ist, 1897............ $24,630,783 45 


RECEIPTS. 
For Premiums................ $3,527,873 06 
For Interest, Rents, and 


Profit and Loss............. 1,175,794 72 4,703,667 78 


$29,334,451 23 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death Claims.................. $1,570,491 00 





210,268 20 
Cancelled and Surrendered 

PIII ons o. ck ss.ckercccecd 688,938 11 
566,983 88 
Total paid to Policy-Holders.. $3,036,681 19 
Amount paid for Commis- 

sions to Agents, Salaries, 

Medical Fees, Advertising, 

Printing, Stationery,Taxes, 

State and. Municipal, and 

all other incidental expen- 

ses at the Home Office and 





at Agencies, .........cccee00 827,625 46 3,864,306 65 
Net Ledger Assets, Dec. 31st, 

Rs bwhsectentvsseecs cciescses $25,470,144 58 
Market value of Securities 

over Ledger Cost........... $1,040,253 15 


Interest and Rents accrued 





ere 192,403 64 
Net Premiums in course of 
a 236,334 62 1,468,991 41 
Gross Assets, Dec. 31st, 1897.. $26,939,135 99 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve at Massachusetts 
Standard 4 per cent........ $24,478,903 91 
Balance of Distributions un- 
ENE: sc chbhsncdecechessuretias 133,276 64 


Death Losses Reported, on 
which no proofs have been 
72,1100 24,811,707 55 
$2,127,428 44 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL CAsH distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on ap- 
plication to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 








An Engaged Woman 


should require from her future husband 
an ante-nuptial agreement that previous 
to marriage he should insure his life for 
her benefit and agree to keep the same 
alive in order that, in case of his sudden 
taking off, she would not be left destitute 
and unprovided for. THE METROPOLI- 
TAN LIFE INSURANCE ComPANY, of New 
York, furnishes the very kind of life in- 
surance for new befinners in life. 


1829 cuarrer rervetvan. 1898 
FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Co., of Philadelphia. 
Capital . “ . $400,000 00 
Insurance Reserve . 1,565,947 50 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc. 42,012 12 
Net Surplus. ‘ -_ 1,107,735 72 

Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1898. $3,115,695 34 

AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
Office: 421 WALNUT STREET, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








ENDURING ALWAYS 


‘THE: 


PENN MUTUAL,LIFE 


The best forms of modern life Insurance 
furnished by members to members at cost. 
A mutual organization having 60,000 mem- 
bers; assets over $51,000,000; surplus 
over $3,500,000. Address for publications 
fncluding sample policies. We pay postage. 


921-3-5 Chestnut St, Philadelphia 
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February 24, 1898 


REPORT OF THE TRIENNIAL EXAMINATION 
OF THE 


ee 


/ 


Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 


AS OF DECEMBER 3ist, 1897, BY THE INSUR- 
ANCE DEPARTMENT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


In compliance with the law requiring 
an examination of the affairs of all In- 
surance Companies incorporated in the 
Commonwealth to be made at least once 
in three years, an investigation of the 
property, accounts and business of this 
Company has just been completed. 

All the assets claimed by the Company 
were examined in detail and the titles 
found satisfactory and the values as 
claimed in each case conservative. The 
premium notes, policy loans, deferred 
and uncollected premiums were compared 
with reserves bythe lists taken together, 
and in no case does the sum of the policy 
indebtedness exceed the reserve value. 
The gross deferred and uncollected pre- 
miums have been reduced according to 
the rule of the Department by deducting 
an amount sufficient to bring them to net 
rates and a credit only of such net rates 
allowed as an offset to the charge in lia- 
bilities on account of these policies. This 
fact is mentioned as, in consequence of a 
different practice in some of the other 
State departments, the surplus in the 
Massachusetts statement wil] accord- 
ingly show less than in such of the other 
States. 

The liabilities are composed, in far the 
greater part, of reserves on the policies. 
These reserves are computed yearly by 
the Department upon its own registers 
which are wholly separate and independ- 
ent of those of the Company. The cor- 
respondence of results of these calcula- 
tions found by the Department and by 
the Company is near and satisfactory. 
All the other liabilities were investigated 
in detail upon the books and accounts of 
the Company. 

The financial condition as thus found 
is set forth in the following exhibit: 

ASSETS. 


Real Estate......s.seeeeeeee + $1,486,950 43 











Bonds and Stocks.. ae see 5,846,776 83 
Mortgages avd Collaterals... 2,307,167 o2 
_Cash, in Office and Banks..... ve 417,544 87 
Accrued interest and Rent............ 138,181 11 
Net Deferred and Unpaid Premiums... 264,046 20 

Total Assets.........ccecee- sseeee $10,520,666 46 

LIABILITIES. 

Premium Reserve.......-+.sseeeees +++ $9.194,887 00 
Claims in Process of Adjustment..... 50,909 88 
Dividends due Policy-holders......... 20,202 55 
Balance due Agents..........++ oes 38,336 05 


Premiums paid in Advance, Special ° 





Resei ve and all other Liabilities... 314,613 03 
Total Liabilities..... ovessorneeges $9,618,948 51 
Surplus:..... eedenuheveaues oses 901,717 95 
Increase in Surplus, since last Trien- 
nial Examination........++++++++000. $345,208 00 
Increase in Gross Assets, since last 
Triennial Examination.............. 3,847,411 00 
Increase in Income, since last Trien- 
nial Examination.........+++sese++0s 2,048,543 00 
Increase in Amount of Outstanding 
Insurance, since last Triennial Ex- 
amination...........++ Peck Vinee enees 48,464,209 00 


The Industrial Department, which con- 
stitutes an important part of the Com- 
pany’s business, has been examined at 
much length and detail throughout the 
great volume of the accounts and records. 
The design of this system isto meet the 
needsand means of those whocannotafford 
the larger policies and premiums of the 
so-called ordinary business. The insur- 
ance is of precisely the same character 
as the other insurance of the Company, 
the only difference in method being in 
the average size of the policies and the 
manner of payment of the premiums. It 
has the same benefits and privileges of 
reserve protection, dividends and surren- 
der values asthe ordinary insurance, and 
the claims are adjusted and paid with 
evident care and promptness. From the 
great detail and labor involved in the 
weekly collection of the premiums and the 
needed supervision of the conduct of this 
branch,the average expense is necessarily 
greater than inthe ordinary, but with the 
system developed by experience the costs 
appearto be keptat as lowa rate as is con- 
sistent with its safe conduct and protec- 
tion, and the excess of receipts beyond 
the actual needs andcosts of the business 
and maintaining the legal reserve is re- 
turned to the policy-holders in dividends 
in proportion as they have contributed to 
such surplus. The industrial insurance 
is wholly free from all endowment invest- 
ment and speculative features, charging 
and retaining as beforesaid only the 
amount necessary to meet the expenses 
and costs, and to provide for the reserve 
required by the State law to insure the 
payment of the future claims. The 
amount of this insurance upon lives 
younger than the so-called adult ages on 
December 31st, 1897, was about five and 
two-thirds per cent. of the entire amount 





inforcein the Company. During the year 
just ended the amount of claims paid under 
these policies was $1,425,381, covering 
12,849 claims, furnishing most acceptable 
assistance at a time when usually the 
need is felt more sensibly than at any 
other period of the family history, and 
also in a great number of cases which 
would otherwise have to be provided for 
by public charge. And the belief ex- 
pressed in report of last previous exami- 
nation is only confirmed, that in no other 
way are the beneficent purposes and in- 
tent of life insurance more fully illus- 
trated, and its benefits brought more 
safelv and conveniently within the reach 
of those most needing them than by the 
system of industrial insurance carefully 
and economically conducted. 

The following table, compiled from the 
official records of this Department, shows 
the progress of the Company during the 
past ten years, and an interesting com- 
parison of condition at present with that 
in 1879 when the industrial department 
was commenced: 
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THE Government makes a profit out of 
the New York Post-Office; but you could 
not afford to deliver your own letters. 

We can insure you against loss by fire, 
lightning and tornado, and out of the 
many transactions we have in a year 
make a small profit. You cannot afford 
to carry your own insurance any more 
than you can afford to deliver your letters. 

All CONTINENTAL policies are is- 
sued under the ‘‘ Safety Fund Law”’ and 
are ‘‘ Conflagration Proof.’’ 


American Through | and Through. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., NewYork. 


Capital, - = = = $1,000,000 
Assets, = = * 8,582,207 
Liabilities, = 4,464,212 


Surplus to policy-holders, = uae 
OFFICERS: 


F,. C, MOO President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
BP LARS NG, Secretary. 


Ez. Fe EEE ep, Ass’t Secretaries. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Rialto Building, Chica 

J. J. Mo —y General Manager. Gxo. E. 
LINE, Ass’t Gene: 


BROOKLYN DEPARTMENT, Continental Building- 
Court and Mont: gue Strects. C. H. DurcueEr, Sec’y. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


A POLICY ,,. 1x 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 





It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to tts policy-holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 

E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President, 


21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YorK, January 2ist, 1898. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the Sist of December, 1897. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1897, to 3ist December, 1897........... $2,844,088 61 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
sen cttincalncccccchesqensusdace + 1,047,955 31 
Total Marine Prenifums.................... $3,891,993 92 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1897, to 3ist December, 1897.............+-- $2,653,653 09 
Losses paid during the same aes GREP 
DOWIE oo tratevnvsdatespaccees $1,425,630 20 
Returns of Premi- i vane) ke 
ums and Expenses $684,939 39 


.The Company has the following Assets. 
viz. 


United States and City of New York Stock: 

City Banks and other Stocks............. $7,380,895 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... _ 1,157,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

GRAEIAG Cli osivs vais bon Sac ptetsensccdeccsces 1,121,500 00 





Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,026,605 97 
Cash in Bank............. ___ 286,424 11 
PIB ies casinsVecensiseiurvesdinneasyé $10,922,425 08 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next. ‘The diminished income yielded on in- 
vestments in recent years may in the future render nec- 
essary a reduced rate of interest on certificates. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1892 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
81st December, 1897, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H.C HAPMAN. Secretary. 












































TRUSTEES: 

GUSTAV AMSINCK JOHN D. HEWLETT 
JOSEPH AGOSTINE. CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
ERNON H. BROW LEANDER N. LOVEL 

LDRON BROWN, ES LOW. 

Ww BOULTON, W. H. H. MOORE 
FRANCIS M. BACON HA MARSHALL, 
CHARLES P BURDETT, GEORGE H. MACY, 
GEORGE COPPELL, REDERIC A. PARSONS, 
JOS H, CHAPMAN, GEORGE W. QUINTARD, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, HN L. RIKER, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, . A. RAVEN, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, [DENTON SMITH, 
EVERETT FRA LA WRENCE TURNURE, 
EDWARD FLOYD JONES, PAUL L. THEBAUD, 
HORACE GRA}, CHRISTI’N pz THOMSEN, 
ANSON W. HARD GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 

CLIFFORD A. HAND, WILLTAM H. WEBB. 


HENRY ~ HAWLEY, 


4. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO P.JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 








GEORGE 


IDE, 
President. 
WM. M. ST. JOHN, 
Vice-President. 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, 
Secretary. 


WM. A.MARSHALL, Actuary, 


F. W.CHAPIN, 
Medical Director. 
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THE UNITEDSTATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

All Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

** After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

“* This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in respect either of 
travel, resid or ti ”? 

AU Death Claims paid WITHOUT DIS- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 

Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the President, at 
the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 

OFFICERS: 


GRORST H. BURFORD............ President. 
etary. 








FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO. 6. SAMs indwoheoos Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
Fg ig J. TUCKE Builder. 





E. H. PERKINS, a dina se: & Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
FR WII ie .cccececccccscvcccosscvecees Leather. 
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Precautions at Sea. 

ALL things considered, there are 
few facts in the natural world more 
remarkable than the sudden subsi- 
dence of angry waves, even during 
the most violent tempest, when oil is 
cast upon their surface. Old mari- 
ners who have themselves tried the 
experiment, or who have seen it 
tried, declare that by the scattering 
of ever so little oil they can secure 
smooth water around their vessels, 
and this, too, when the fury of the 
storm is such that it seems as if noth- 
ing floating could escape destruc- 
tion. This being so (and one can- 
not doubt atruth so often verified) a 
landsman is quite naturally dis- 
posed to wonder why any mariner 
should venture to sea without provid - 
ing oil and the proper means of scat- 
tering itin case ofneed. Singularly 
enough, however, there are many, 
even among the ordinarily prudent, 
who neglect this wise precaution. 

Human life has often been com- 
pared to a voyage on the ocean, and 
the simile is as apt as it is ancient. 
As at sea there are on every hand 
perils, seen and unseen, so man, on 
his journey from the cradle to the 
grave, has constantly to maintain a 
watch for possible causes of calamity. 
As, too, no human vigilance can 
avail to keep the mariner from en- 
countering hurricanes, so life is full 
of storms that arise from causes en- 
tirely beyond human control. The 
individual like the vessel is always 
liable to sudden disaster. 

At such times, when business 
plans have gone wrong, and finan- 
cial obligations mount like billows 
“rolling mountain high,” and threat- 
ening overwhelming ruin, a policy 
in The Grand Old Mutual serves as 
the almost miraculous oil to provide 
smooth water in whichthe tempest- 
tossed bark may ride in safety until 
the storm shall pass. 

There are those, unhappily, who 
neglect to provide this safeguard. If 
we wonder at the omission of the 
ship’s commander who fails to pre- 
pare so simple a defense against the 
ocean’s fury, what can we say of him 
who refuses to secure in such an easy 
way safety for himself and for those 
who rely implicitly upon him for pro- 
tection against the storms of life? 

Have you made this provision? If 
not, you cannot too promptly advise 
with the nearest agent of The Mutual 
Life, of New York. He will act for 
you as does the purveyor for the sea- 
going ship, and with this oil of safety 
stowed for future use, you will be 
ready for all emergencies, no matter 
how soon may come your orders to 
embark for that bourne from whence 
no traveler returns. 


1898. NATIONAL 1898. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD CONN. 


Statement January ist, 1898. 





Capital Stock, all out Rivwonsecbepenad $1, 990-o0e 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve..........---++. 1.734.654 34 
Unsettled Losses s and other claims. 317,654 9 
Net Surplus..........0---r-meseeseees 1,380,419 50 
TE I iaiics capnccquepticcctcoand $4,433,018 86 


JAMES NICHOEBS, President. 
E. G. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 


North British 


MERCANTILE INSURANCE CO. 


OF LONDON AND EDINBURCH. 


ESTABLISHED 1809. 
OFFICE : 
Corner Pine and William Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for 
THE INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 














26 numbers, post-paid, for 75 cents. 
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Old and Young. 
When We are Poor. 


BY SEATON DONOHO, 


WHEN we are poor, when we are poor, 
How the world lets us alone! 
Seldom or never a knock at the door, 
‘*Good-morn!” or ‘‘ Good-even!’’ un- 
known. 
Friends of the past remember no more, 
And charity grumbles—when we are 
poor! 


Yet oft will the preacher say 
That the rich and the poor are akin, 
And hand in hand, at acoming day, 
Shall the house of our Father go in. 
A little acquaintance, gained before 
Might help us both—the rich and the 
poor. 


For much, indeed, may we learn, 
And the strong can aid the weak, 
And the very least may a good return, 
Tho only a word he speak. 
A word may prove a golden store; 
And rich thoughts sometimes visit the 
poor. 


Now, the wisest and best of earth, 
Whom did He choose as friends ? 
Bowed He down to royal birth, 
As the suppliant courtier berds? 
No! on the mount, in the wood, by the 
shore, 
Wherever He walked, He walked with 
the poor! 


Wasuincron, D. C. 





The Wife of the Candidate. 


BY ELIZABETH G. JORDAN, 


THE little convent chapel was bril- 
liant with light and flooded with music. 
On the great altar hundreds of wax 
candles blazed, and on every side there 
were banks of tall lilies whose perfume 
mingled with the incense that added an 
oppressive element to the heavy sweet- 
ness of the air. The solemn chords of 
the ‘‘Stabat Mater” came from an 
organ, hidden by a latticed screen. One 
could picture the face of the unseen 
organist. 

The Dominican priest had finished 
his remarks, his voice softening and 
lingering over the final words. His 
eyes, whose expression had been calm 
almost to coldness, softened also as he 
turned them upon the white-robed fig~ 
ure at his feet. Their glance seemed 
to convey the last warning of the ccn- 
fessor and the friend to this woman, 
who was voluntarily giving up the 
world for the cell of a cloistered 
nun. He knew better than others 
what she was renouncing; he also 
knew better the battle she would 
have to wage before she could find the 
peace she sought. A tender sympathy 
for the woman so courageously enter- 
ing upon this warfare crept into the 
austere calmness of the look he fixed 
upon heras he ended the remarks which 
were a part of the impressive cermonies 
of her reception in the great conven- 
tual order. 

Ruth Herrick, sitting in a pew well 
toward the front, saw the look and 
woncered. To her the sacrifice seemed 
a worse than needless one. Earlier in the 

afternoon, asshe had wandered through 
the old convent garden and marked the 
contrast of its peace and quiet tc the 
city’s roar, it had seemed to her that 
one might rest here contentedly for a 
time. She had felt almost in sympathy 
with the young nun whose dramatic 
farewell to the world she had come to 
see. Then she had goneinto the crowd- 
ed chapel, and her mood had changed 
as the ceremonies went on. They had 
brought before her very vividly all that 
conventual life implied. 

From the journalistic point of view 
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she rejoiced in their pathos and impress- 
iveness, which would lend color and 
interest to her special story for the 
Sunday Searchlight. She mentally 
thanked anew the friend who had se- 
cured her admission, and who was now 
crying softly at her side. Miss Van 
Orden was subject to gusts of emotion 
which she seemed to enjoy at the time, 
and which invariably left her much re- 
freshed. She was a close friend of the 
candidate for the veil, and to-day’s at- 
tack was therefore justified. Miss Her- 
rick, acutely conscious of her own 
want of harmony with the gloom about 
her, reminded herself that she was the 
only person present who was a stranger 
to the postulant, and also that she was 
there solely in her reportorial capacity. 
She was not, however, wholly unmoved 
by the spectacle. She had studied the 
calm and beautiful face of the central 
figure in the drama, and she felt that 
this well-poised woman of the world 
had not turned her back on life without 
fully realizing the step she was taking. 
She was giving up wealth and position 
and friends; she was burying great 
beauty and many gifts; she was resign- 
ing all possibility of wifehood, or moth- 
erhood, or any earthly love—for what ? 
Miss Herrick, with her strictly practical 
views of life, could not answer the 
question; but she felt sure that the nun 
had asked it of herself, and had found 
the reply. 

The reporter sank back in the pew 
and let her eyes rest again on the slen- 
der figure kneeling at the Jrze-dzeu in 
front of the altar railing. The nun’s 
face was buried nowin herhands. The 
train of her white gown swept around 
her, a billowy mass of silk and lace that 
was reflected in the gleaming surface of 
the polished floor. Her long veil and 
the orange-blossoms in her hair and on 
her bosom looked oddly out of place, 
symbolic tho they were of her marriage 
to the Church. She was the only pos- 
tulant; but the pomp of the function in 
her behalf was as great as tho many 
others were taking the veil with her. 
Miss Herrick looked at the white-robed 
priests before the altar, listened to the 
melodious sighing of the organ and the 
sobs of the women around her, and felt 
dreamily that all this splendid cere- 
mony was buta proper recognition of 
the oblation of one brilliant young life. 
How would it seem that night, she 
wondered, when the music had ceased, 
and the lights had gone out, and the 
great convent lay dark and lonely with- 
in its gray walls? Would the nun in 
her stone cell sleep in peace? Or 
might there not be after the strain of 
the day and its last farewells some 
haunting fears and doubts that raised 
their heads too late ? 

The postulant had risen, and her 
friends pressed forward. The last fare- 
wells were to be spoken in a small room 
adjoining the chapel. They were to be 
last farewells in very truth. Never 
again would Dolores Centi, now Sister 
Marie Ethelbert, touch the lips or the 
hands of a friend in greeting. Once a 
year one might get a glimpse of her 
face through the convent bars; but 
there could be nocloser meeting. They 
were weeping as they crowded around 
her in the anteroom, and Ruth Herrick, 
swept there by the energetic tho still 
subdued Miss Van Orden, felt strange- 
ly out of place. She lingered in the 
background near a little open window 
that looked into the convent garden. 
The perfume of old-fashioned flowers 
filled the air, and she heard the cheer- 
ful buzzing of the bees among them. 
She tried to keep her professional eye 
not too keenly observant of the partings 
around her, From time totime she heard 
the sound of Sister Marie Ethelbert's 


voice, and she noticed that in all the 
leave-taking its rich contralto tones 
were the only ones that were perfectly 
steady. In thecenter of her group of 
friends the new Dominican Sister stood, 
a little pale and with a patient sweet- 
ness in her brown eyes, but carrying 
herself with a noble dignity through the 
trying ordeal. They came to her one 
by one, and she kissed each friend 
twice, with a few murmured words that 
were full of affection. Then they turn- 
ed from her, sobbing, and left the 
room. 

‘Are her relatives here?’ asked 
Miss Herrick in a whisper as the group 
gradually grew smaller. ‘‘I don’t see 
any one who resembles her—or who 
could be compared to her, for that 
matter,’’ she added. 

‘*No,’’ Miss Van Orden _ replied 
promptly, ‘‘ these are only her friends. 
Her father and mother are dead, and 
the only relative she has lives some- 
where out West, I believe. They say 
they are not on goodterms. Dolores 
never spoke of any living relatives. 
She had plenty of money and lived her 
own life abroad and here in the East. 
She is twenty-seven now, and absolutely 
her own mistress. Come, I want you 
to meet her.”’ 

Before the newspaper woman could 
demur she found herself drawn by her 
friend toward the nun. Nearly every- 
body had gone now, and the noble fig- 
ure of the new sister was already mov- 
ing toward thedoor. Miss Van Orden, 
spoiled and petted and a law unto her- 
self, laid a detaining hand lightly on 
her arm. 

‘* Before you go,’’ she said, ‘‘I want 
my friend Miss Herrick to meet you. 
Miss Herrick thinks that what you are 


- doing is all wrong, but she is full of ad- 


miration for the way you are doing it.” 

The worldly speech and the little 
laugh that accompanied it tempered 
the inopportuneness of the presenta- 
tion, Sister Ethelbert’s lips parted in 
a quick smile. 

«IT regret there is not time,’’ she 
said, brightly, ‘*‘to convince Miss Her- 
rick that what I am doing is wholly 
right.” The serenity of the eyes fixed 
on the reporter’s face with a sweet, un- 
faltering gaze, went far toward con- 
firming Miss Herrick in her opinion 
that this woman had her own mind 
very thoroughly convinced on the sub- 
ject. After a slight pause the nun 
added, gently: 

‘‘You must not carry away a false 
impression. Try and believe that there 
is happiness here for those who seek it 
in the right spirit.’’ She had retained 
the girl’s hand in her own and, as she 
finished speaking, on a gracious im- 
pulse, bent her head and lightly kissed 
this stranger who doubted the wisdom 
of her course, first on one cheek, then 
onthe other. ‘‘Good-by,’’ she said, 
with the same sweet gravity. 

A moment more and she had vanished 
through an open door which closed 
upon the stately figure. Sister Marie 
Ethelbert had left the world. 

Ruth Herrick drew a long breath and 
turned to Miss Van Orden. 

‘*Do you realize,’’ she asked, with 
brusque earnestness, ‘‘that that woman 
gave the last precious moments of her 
life in the world to me? I, a perfect 
stranger to her, had her last words and 
her last kiss. It doesn’t seem right. 
Why did you bring me forward ?”’ 

Miss Van Orden laughed, and drew 
her young friend out into the quiet of 
the convent garden. She had recov- 
ered her equanimity and was prepared 
to look at all things in a cheerful and 
philosophic light. 

‘* My dear girl,” she replied, lightly, 
‘‘don’'t be absurd, There is no one 
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here who had a better right to her last 
moment than you. Of course we are 
all her friends, but we have only the 
claim and affections of friends. Dolo- 
res was one of the most brilliant and 
fascinating women I ever met. You 
see I already use the past tense. She 
has insisted on burying herself, and we 
have harrowed our souls by attending 
her funeral. Everybody will now go 
home and eat dinner with a wholly nor- 
mal appetite. It’s the way of the 
world. One can’t afford to mourneven 
as much as one ought to. I am going 
to get some of that pink lemonade the 
lay sisters are offering visitors in the 
reception-room, and bring it here to 
drink in this hallowed spot. Don’t you 
want some ?” 

‘‘Thank you, yes,’’ replied the 
younger woman, settling herself com- 
fortably in the shadow of the fountain. 
The heat of the day was over, and the 
twilight hour in the scented garden 
was very grateful. 

‘<T am sure there must be somebody,” 
she mused, ‘‘who really loves that 
woman and whose heart is the one that 
is pained most by this ceremony to-day. 
That is the person who ought to have 
had those very last words and that last 
caress which were given tome. But 
it wasn’t my fault,’’ 





More than a year later the country 
was in the throes of a great political 
campaign. It had been conclusively 
proven by the newspapers that the op- 
ponent of the candidate whose cause 
they espoused was a man absolutely un- 
fit, mentally and morally, for the high 
place he sought and whose administra- 
tion, were he elected, would stand for- 
ever as a black page in the nation’s his- 
tory. Local news was cut to pieces or 
pushed wholly aside to make room for 
the national questions of the day and 
their countless ramifications, On sev- 
eral occasions during the great strug- 
gle, Fame, passing by many who had 
worked and waited for its coming, 
paused beside some unknown and, 
bringing him forward, gave him a place 
on the platform toward which the eyes 
of the country were turned. 


When Fame laid such hands on the 


Honorable Robert Eddington and 
thrust him before the public’s gaze, the 
Honorable Robert’s wife was probably 
the one person in the land not acutely 
surprised. Mrs. Eddington admired 
her husband very much, and had long 
felt that the country would some day 
need his services. When the sum- 
mons came she was, therefore, not 
wholly unprepared, and she was able to 
support her husband through the first 
painless shock of the experience. That 
was the-beginning and the end of Mrs. 
Eddington’s work in the campaign. 
She was but little more than twenty- 
eight, beautiful and socially popular. 
She knew nothing about politics, and, 
beyond a serene confidence in her hus- 
band’s election to the high office to 
which he had been nominated, cared 
nothing about it. She therefore per- 
mitted the Honorable Robert to man- 
age his own campaign with the kind as- 
sistance of his friends. If she occa- 
sionally accompanied him on elec- 
tioneering tours it was only to be with 
him; she preferred the quiet of her ele- 
gant home and the society of her little 
boy. She was enjoying both one Oc- 
tober evening when Miss Herrick, who 
had been sent West by The Searchlight 
to write campaign specials, called to in- 
terview her on the position of American 
women in politics. 

Mrs. Eddington knew nothing about 
the position of American women in 
politics and frankly said so to the 
young reporter, whom she received 
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very graciously, coming as she did with 
a letter of introduction from a friend. 
The wife of the candidate placidly 
avowed that she held “old-fashioned 
views on the woman question. She 
afforded the journalist, however, a 
very good two-column interview on 
Woman in the Home, which made the 
copy-reader sniff contemptuously and 
brought a flood of commendatory let- 
ters to the editor from the ‘‘ constant 
readers” of the paper. 

As Mrs. Eddington talked, Miss 
Herrick studied her face and was im- 
pressed by its striking resemblance to 
one she had seen before. Those 
brown eyes with the peculiar glint in 
them when the woman laughed, the 
fashion in which the long lashes curled 
down on the cheeks, the beautiful con- 
tour of the face, the waves of black 
hair coiled low on the neck, the turn 
of the head, a certain trick of speech, 
the very intonations of the voice— 
where had she met them all before? 

‘«You most not carry away a false 
impression,’’ said her hostess as the 
interview drew to a close, and her 
listener had the odd sensation of hav- 
ing heard her say this some time in the 
past. Mrs. Eddington, seeing the re- 


porter’s puzzled expression, smiled— 


and suddenly the rich tones of the 
library, lit up by the cheerful glow 
from the open grate, faded away anda 
cold, bare room, opening off a convent 
garden, took its place. The white- 
robed figure standing there had said 
the same words with the same voice, 
the same gesture—yes, the same smile. 
Miss Herrick remembered. 

It was with a newthrill of interest 
that she looked again at the face before 
her. How vivid the semblance was! 
But the interview was over, and she 
closed her note-book. Her hostess, 
leaning back in her chair, was regard- 
ding her intently. Outside a band 
played national airs as a delicate com- 
pliment to the candidate, who had just 
returned froma trip through the State, 
and there were already growing shouts 
for a speech from the enthusiastic 
townsmen who had assembled to wel. 
come him home. 

«If you don’t mind,’’ said Mrs. Ed- 
dington with a slight, foreign shrug, 
«‘T should like to know if there is any 
special reason for your looking at me 
so intently?” 

‘Was I staring? I—I beg your par- 
don,’’ stammered the newspaper wom- 
an. ‘‘I couldn't help it. From the 
moment I first saw you I’ve been try- 
ing to recall where I could have seena 
face like yours before, and it has just 
come to me. The resemblance is most 
extraordinary.” 

‘«Really,’’ murmured the other 
woman, with wonder. She had bent 
down as if to speak to her little son, 
who stood at her knee; but there was a 
sudden flash of interest in her eyes. 

«« Yes,’’ said Miss Herrick, thought- 
fully, her eyes still fastened on the 
other. ‘‘It was a nun—the central 
figure of the most dramatic ceremony I 
ever witnessed. I saw her take the veil 
and enter a community of the most 
severely cloistered nuns a year ago. 
But I beg your pardon, I must not de- 
tain you longer.’’ She had risen and 
extended her hand in farewell; but her 
hostess, instead of taking it motioned 
her to resume her seat. 

‘«Don’t go, please, until you have 
told me all about that nun,” she said, 
hastily, and with a strained note in her 
voice which the ear of the reporter in- 

stantly detected. ‘‘I—I should like to 
hear it. It must have been very inter- 
esting.’’ She lifted her boy into her 
lap as she spoke, and the darcing 
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flames of the open fire on the hearth 
touched his yel'ow head with brighter 
tints of gold. Outside the band was 
playing still, its softer tones almost 
drowned by the voices of the crowd. 

‘«You’re quite sure it won’t bore 
you?’’ asked the newspaper woman, 
sinking into her seat again. An idea 
had flashed into her mind, and she felt 
her way cautiously. 

‘*Quite,’’ echoed her hostess. 
‘* Please tell me all about it. There 
must be something of more than usual 
interest in the character of a woman 
who gives up everything for a conven- 
tual life.’ She had regained her self- 
control, and her voice and glance were 
steady, if hurried. 

‘*She was one of the most beautiful 
women I ever saw,” began Miss Her- 
rick, quietly; ‘‘and I have been told 
she was brilliant and charming as well. 
I had never met her before, and I had 
only a moment with her then, as she was 
saying alast good-byto her friends. She 
was so calm and strong through the 
whole dreadful ordeal that my heart 
went outtoher. It is horrible to see 
such a woman burying herself alive. 
She could have done so much in the 
world if she had been content to remain 
there. But somehow] fancied that she 
had been unhappy. She seemed to 
have no relatives, and tho a great many 
of her friends were there and they wept 
a good deal, they were all cheerful 
enough, when it was over.’’ 

Miss Herrick paused, but there was 
no comment from her hostess. The 
room was growing dark. The firelight, 
falling on the two figures in the big 
chair, showed the mother’s face buried 
in her little boy’s soft curls. 

‘‘The friend who had taken me 
there,’’ resumed the newspaper woman, 
‘‘swept me into the room in which the 
farewells were going on; and whenthey 
were over and almost everybody was 
gone she introduced me to the nun. 
We talked for a moment and then, to 
my surprise, she kissed me good-by as 
she had kissed the others. She left 
the room immediately, and so it hap- 
pened that I had her very last moment 
in the world and her last caress. I told 
Miss Van Orden afterward that it didn’t 
seem right fora stranger to get such a 
precious thing when it belonged by every 
right to somebody who really loved her. 
Miss Van Orden laughed and seemed to 
think there was no onethat would have 
appreciated it any more than I did.’’ 

A queer little quavering sound came 
from the big chair. Miss Herrick 
glanced at the woman there, and then 
turned her eyes toward the fire. The 
suspicion in her mind had become a 
certainty. 

‘«There is not much more to tell,’’ 
she said, ‘‘except that later we were 
permitted to look at her through the 
convent bars. She had changed her 
wedding gown and orange-blossoms for 
the white-serge habit of the Dominican 
order. On her head she wore a long 
veil, and on that was pressed a crown 
of thorns. There were two gratings 
three or four feet apart, and she was 
beyond the inner one. We could not 
so much astouch her finger. No friend 
ever can again, according to the rules 
of that particular branch of the Order. 
She was pale, almost ghastly, after the 
strain of the day, and her dark eyes 
looked very tired; but she was her royal 
self to the last.”’ 

‘‘Her royal self! That is it. She 
was always that—my Dolores!’’ 

Low as the words were, Miss Herrick 
caught them, and looked up. Mrs. Ed- 
dington was leaning forward, forgetful 
of her sleeping son, staring at the fire 

with unseeing eyes, Its light brought 


out in full relief her wet cheeks and the 
strong emotion in her face. The re- 
porter rose quietly and took the sleep- 
ing child from his mother’s lap. She 
rang the bell, and gave him to the nurse 
who responded. Then she went back 
to her seat. Mrs. Eddington, looking 
up for the first time, met the other’s 
dark gray eyes. The deep and quiet 
sympathy of their glance dispelled any 
lingering reluctance to laying bare her 
heart. 

‘We are sisters—twin sisters,’’ she 
said, speaking rapidly, with an evident 
effort. ‘‘We adored each other, but 
we quarreled. There is the whole 
story. We were both proud, and each 
refused to make the first advances, tho 
both our hearts ached, I am sure. 
Think of it! We were all alone in the 
world, and yet we drifted apart. She 
went abroad and studied. I remained 
in this country and married. At long 
intervals I heard of her, as she must 
have heard of me; but our paths did 
notcross. Our friends, our tastes, our 
environments, were all so different. 
The only thing we had in common was 
the memory of our dead parents, and 
the affection for each other that still 
lived through all the pride and anger 
which tried to stifle it. If I had ever 
heard that she was unhappy or in trou- 
ble I would have written her at once; 
but the few reports that came to 
me represented her as living a full, 
rounded, brilliant, happy life. There 
has not beena day in which the thought 
of her has not been with me, an under- 
current in everything I did or said. 
When I have seen little children togeth- 
erI have thought of the days when 
Dolores and I played in childish love 
and happiness, and the nights, when 
one of us would creep out of her own 
little bed to go and sleep in the other’s 
arms.” 

She stopped fora moment. 

‘«Can you understand it?’’ she went 
on; ‘‘I cannot. It is one of those in- 
credible things that happen in real life. 
A year ago, after I had lost trace of her 
for a long time, she wrote me. It was 
the first time since we were parted. 
The letter was dated from the convent. 
She had been staying there, it seems. 
She told me that she had decided to 
take the veil, and that there was no 
longer any bitterness in her heart to- 
ward me—nothing but love. I wrote 
at once, imploring her to reconsider her 
decision and to come to me. I begged 
and entreated and humbled myselt in 
the dust—to no effect. There was no 
reply. I feel now that they may not 
have allowed her to write—and, per- 
haps, she did not even receive my let- 
ter. ButI was cut to the very heart 
by what I thought her cruel indiffer- 
ence at the time, and I, too, tried to 
forget. I have heard nothing from her 
since until to-day. You have brought 
me the end of the story. She is dead 
to me now, indeed; and I have never 
realized until this moment, how strong 
my hope has been that we should some 
day come together again, my sister 
Dolores and I.’’ 

Her face was buried in her hands as 
the nun Ethelbert’s had been in the 
convent chapel. Tears trickled through 
her fingers and lent a heartless bril- 
liance to the rings that sparkled upon 
them. 

There was a wild cheer from the 
street. The candidate had appeared 
on the balcony below, and now in the 
silence that followed his greeting he 
began to make a speech. A few ofthe 
sonorous, grandiloquent periods floated 
through the half-opened window. Mrs. 
Eddington did not hear them. The 
wife of the candidate was never less in- 
terested in politics than at that moment, 
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«ff I could only feel that she is 
happy,’’ she cried; ‘but I cannot 
think she is. Our natures are too 


much alike. Why should I have all 
and she nothing? Think of it—hus- 
band, child, home, love, all mine. And 
what has she?” 

««She told me she knew that she was 
doing right,’’ Miss Herrick said, with 
quiet force, ‘‘and she said there was 
peace and happiness in the convent 
for one who sought it in the right 
spirit. And, pardon me, Mrs, Edding- 
ton, but let ‘me say one thing before I 


0. 

. She had risen again and was looking 
at the other woman witha very genuine 
and gentle sympathy. Mrs, Eddington 
rose too, regaining herself-control witha 
thoroughness which made Miss Herrick 
once more recall that other who had 
renounced husband, children, home and 
human love. 

‘IT am sadly conscious that it is not 
in my power to say anything that can 
fully cheer or comfort you,” Miss Her- 
rick said, slowly. ‘‘ But it seems to 
me that you and your sister are nearer 
tu-day than you have been since your 
estrangement. There is no bitterness 
between you. She hastold you so, and 
you feel none. Each of you knows that 
there isa sister’s love in the other’s 
heart. You understand each other at 
last. You can write to her, or you can 
even see her and tell herso. And do 
you not see that there might never have 
been this reconciliation if she had re- 
mained in this great busy world?’ 

She put out her hands. Mrs, Edding- 
ton grasped them and held themtightly 
pressed inher own. Their position re- 
called to her vividly a tender memory 
which swept away her self-control. 
She leaned forward and, with quiver- 
ing lips, kissed the newspaper woman 
on each cheek. 

‘‘I am sure,’’ she said, brokenly, 
‘that Dolores kissed you good-by in 
that way, in our Spanish fashion. You 
do not mind if I seem to take that last 
caress of hers in this way, do you? You 
know you felt it belonged to me.’’ 


New York Ciry. 


The Boy Whose Voice 
Changed. 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


WALTER KIMBALL was_ fourteen 
years old, tall for his age, fond of out- 
door sports, and in every way a manly, 
active boy. But there was one thing 
that troubled him a good deal and 
made him feel that he wasn’t quite a 
young man yet, after all. His voice 
wouldn’t change! Sometimes it acted 
as if it were going to, by breaking sud- 
denly in the middle of a word, jumping 
away down to the bass register, and 
then up again to the treble, all in a 
breath. And then—altho it was rather 
embarrassing in the presence of other 
people—Walter’s heart would jump 
too; for he thought that surely in a 
day or two, he would be talking ‘‘ down 
in his boots,” like his father and his 
older brother. But the time passed, 
and still Walter’s voice remained 
treble, ‘‘with ,occasional bass obli- 
gato,’’ as brother Tom put it. 

Now aside from general reasons, 
there was one very particular reason 
why Walter wanted his voice tochange. 
He was particularly fond of boating, 
and had long wanted a sailboat of his 
own. But his father, in a half-play- 
ful way, had kept putting him off by 
saying: ‘‘ Well, well, my boy, when 
your voice changes, we will think about 
it. A rowboat is quite large enough, I 
guess, for a boy who still sings so- 
prano.’” And so Walter hadto be con- 
tent with the small dory, which he 
kept anchored just off shore, 
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One morning, at the breakfast-table, 
Mr. Kimball, who was reading his 
paper, exclaimed: ‘‘ Hello! The coast- 
guard reports a derelict, sighted last 
evening, off Wiscasset, floating north- 
ward. Darkness soon hid it from sight, 
so it could not be pursued. Let's see. 
Wiscasset is twenty miles south of 
here. There is a strong northern 
current, and the derelict must be about 
opposite Crocker’s Light now, right 
off the entrance of this bay, and in the 
track of out-going vessels.”’ 

««What is a derelict, Papa?’ asked 
Walter. 

‘It’s an abandoned vessel,” replied 
Mr. Kimball, ‘‘deserted by its crew, 
but still floating at, or near, the sur- 
face of the water, and endangering 
every vessel that crosses its path. 
The Government offers a reward for 
the discovery and destruction of such 
floating wrecks.”’ 

Walter said nothing more, but very 
soon after breakfast, as it was a holi- 
day, he went down to the shore, waded 
out to his dory, floating on the incom- 
ing tide, hauled up the anchor, and 
rowed out into the bay. He got his 
bearings, and pulled steadily for 
Crocker’s Light, four miles away. If 
there was a derelict floating in that 
vicinity, he hoped, at least, to see what 
it looked like, even if he couldn't cap- 
ture it himself, and secure the Govern- 
ment reward. 

He had his father’s field-glass with 
him; and several times he stood up on 
a thwart and scanned the horizon to 
seaward. But he saw nothing, save a 
few sails of coasting vessels. The tide 
was running pretty strongly, and he 
soon found that, in order to make much 
progress against it, he must row hard 
and steadily. 

Two hours passed, and he was just 
getting outside Downer’s Point when 
he caught that fresh, damp smell that 
precedes an ocean fog. He looked 
over his shoulder and saw the white, 
creeping bank away out beyond Crock- 
er's Light. The boy hesitated and was 
about to turn back, when he also saw 
something else that made him catch up 
his field-glass with a beating heart. 
Yes! sure enough, there was the low, 
dark outline of some object, floating 
on the almost motionless water; and 
from the center and forward part of it 
rose two knot-like projections that 
looked like the stumps of broken 
masts. 

‘*The derelict!’’ cried Walter, ex- 
citedly. And then he sat down and 
pulled for the lighthouse with all his 
might. He thought that he could 
certainly reach that before the fog 
closed in upon him, and perhaps—if 
the lighthouse people didn’t get ahead 
of him—he could reach the wreck. 

But distance on the water is very de- 
ceptive; and sea-fogs, too, come up 
much faster than one would think, to 
see them lying, apparently motionless, 
far out on the horizon line. Before 
Walter had rowed more than half the 
distance to the lighthouse something 
like a puff of thin smoke blew past him, 
and skimmed along the surface of the 
water in his wake. Thencameanother 
and thicker puff, and a chilling damp- 
ness that struck to his very bones; and 
in a minute the little dory was envel- 
oped by an impenetrable white cloud. 

Still Walter was not at all frightened. 
His first thought was almost one of re- 
lief. ‘‘ At any. rate, the lighthouse 
people can’t get ahead of me now!” he 
chuckled. ‘‘I stand as good a chance 
of running across the wreck in the fog 
as they do.” He had trained himself 
to row for long distances in a perfectly 
straight line, without depending upon 
landmarks. It was a kind of muscular 
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precision that comes only from long 
practice. Hehad been steering straight 
for the lighthouse when the fog shut 
down upon him, and now he deter- 
mined to keep, if possible, the same 
course, trusting to his trained sense of 
direction to bring him safely to the 
great, white tower. 

Suddenly, a most welcome sound 
reached his ears; and the moment he 
heard it his plan was changed. Strange 
that he had not thought of it before— 
the ringing of the great lighthouse bell! 
Once every half-minute the deep, 
booming tone came out of the mist. 
Of course, Walter reflected, the bell 
must ring as long as the fog hung over 
the sea; and anywhere within the radius 
of its sourid the little dory would be 
safe. It could not possibly go astray. 

Walter’s new plan, therefore, was to 
row as nearly as possible toward the 
point where he had last seen the dere- 
lict, and use the lighthouse bell asa 
kind of return-guide, as an explorer 
uses a ball of twine in finding his way 
out of a cave. 

Accordingly, he turned the bow of 
the dory a little to the right, and began 
to row straight out to sea with all his 
might. At first, the sound of the fog- 
bell grew louder and louder, as he neared 
the lighthouse. Then, as he passed it, 
and left the shore and the reef further 
and further behind, the sound of the bell 
diminished. But the young boatman 
knew that it would be a long time be- 
fore he passed out of hearing, in that 
still, windless air; and meantime he 
managed, by closely following the di- 
rection of the sound, to shape his own 
course with considerable precision. 

When he had rowed out a mile or so 
beyond the lighthouse, feeling that it 
would be unwise and unncessary to go 
further, Walter began to cruise around. 
He could hear the fog-horns of sailing- 
vessels on every side, and occasionally 
the deep, resonant roar of an ocean 
steamer’s whistle. It behooved him to 
be on the alert every moment, for he 
had reached the path of outgoing ves- 
sels, and he knew that at any moment 
one might loom up, and run him down 
before he could get out of her way. 
‘‘Strange that some of those ships 
don’t run afoul of the derelict!’ he 
thought. ‘‘ They seem to be as thick 
asa school of mackerel.’’ And yet it 
wasn’t any more strange, afterall, than 
that they didn’t run afoul of him! 

All at once Walter started, and 
grasped his oars with trembling hands. 
Something black and huge was almost 
upon him, a little astern, and to lee- 
ward. The boy’s heart was in his 
mouth for a moment, for the object 
was so indistinct that he could not tell 
whether it was coming or going, and 
did not know which way toturn. 

Then a shout of surprise and joy 
burst from his lips. He saw that the 
dark object lay almost motionless upon 
the water, and as his eyes peered more 
keenly through the fog, he made out 
the black outline of an almost sub- 
merged hulk, with two splintered 
masts thrusting up into the mist. 

It took him but a moment to row 
alongside and clamber aboard, with the 
painter of the dory in his hand. Ma- 
king the latter fast to a cleat, he pro- 
ceeded to examine his prize—for such 
it really was. The derelict was a large 
schooner, evidently very old and un- 
seaworthy. Her deck and bulwarks 
were rotting, and there was scarcely a 
square foot of paint that had not been 
worn or cracked off. ‘‘ No wonder she 
had to be abandoned!’ thought Wal- 
ter. ‘‘ The wonder is that she has 
stayed on top of the water as long as 
she has, 

At her stern, the old vessel was nearly 
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level with the water’s edge, altho 
her prow stood up ten or fifteen feet 
above the surface. Walter made his 
way to the bow, and strained his eyes 
into the fog. He could see nothing, 
but on all sides he heard the tooting of 
fog-horns and the hoarse screaming of 
whistles. ‘‘ HowI wish I had some- 
thing to warn vessels away from this 
wreck with!’’ he thought. ‘‘IfI only 
had my Fourth of July horn, I could 
make them hear me, I guess!” Then 
his cheek blanched, as he thought of 
his own danger. What if a large ves- 
sel should rundown the derelict ? The 
rotten old hulk might be sent to the 
bottom, and he with it. ‘I guess I’d 
better get back into my dory,’’ said Wal- 
ter to himself. He ran along the deck, 
but stopped midway, as a nobler and 
braver thought cametohim. Bystick- 
ing to his post, keeping a sharp lookout, 
and shouting at thetop of his voice, he 
might be the means of saving some ves- 
sel from destruction—perhaps of sav- 
ing hundreds of human lives. Only a 
moment he hesitated. Then he ran 
back to the bow, and peered into the 
fog again. 

T-0-0-t — T-o-o-t/ The sound was 
nearer than any whistle he had yet 
heard. It was off to the starboard, 
and certainly not more than a thou- 
sand yards away. 

T-0-0-t—T-o-0-t/ Nearer still. With- 
out hesitating a moment longer, Wal- 
ter broke into a loud, clear shout: 

‘Ship ahoy! Bear away!’’ 

And now through the fog he could 
hear the slow throbbing of paddle- 
wheels. Evidently the approaching 
vessel was an excursion steamer on her 
way to one of the popular beaches, and 
probably crowded with passengers. Oh, 
he must make them hear before it was 
too late! Again and again he shouted 
with all his might, until his voice be- 
came so hoarse he could hardly utter a 
sound. 

But hark! At last the lookout, 
posted in the bow of the excursion 
steamer, has heard him. The throb of 
the paddle-wheels suddenly stops. 

‘* Ahoy! What boat is that ?’’ 

‘*A wreck!” shouted Walter. 
off!” 

But instead of bearing off, the steam- 
er came slowly forward; then stopped 
again, and lowered a boat. In a few 
minutes an officer, with gold lace on his 
cap, clambered aboard the derelict and 
came forward through the fog. 

‘«Well, my boy,’’ he said; ‘‘how 
came you here?” 

‘I boarded her,’’ replied Walter, 
quietly. ‘‘She’saderelict. I’m going 
to stay by her, too. Say, can’t you 
lend me a horn?”’ 

The officer smiled. ‘‘Of course 
wecan,’’ he said. ‘‘ You need it badly 
enough, I mustadmit. You’ve done a 
brave thing, young man—a very brave 
thing. We should have collided with 
the old hulk, if we hadn’t heard your 
shouts, and, being so water-logged and 
heavy, she would probably have 
smashed our bow and sent us to the 
bottom.’’ 

The officer put his speaking-trumpet 
to his mouth. 

««Steamer ahoy!” 

“* Ay, ay, sir!” 

‘«‘Send a small boat with a fog- 
horn.”’ 

«« Ay, ay, sir!” 

In a few minutes the second boat ap- 
peared, and the fog-horn was passed on 
deck. ‘‘There,’’ said the officer to 
Walter, ‘‘take this and keep blowing 
it for all you are worth! Warn every 
other vessel off. We will cruise around 
and pick you up, on our returmtrip, 

and, if the hulk isn’t too heavy, we'll 
tow her into port. Our landing is only 
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three miles from here, sothat you won’t 
have long to wait. Blow the railroad 
signal when you think you hear us com- 
ing again—two long blasts, and two 
short ones. Well, good-by, young man! 
I congratulate you. You are entitled 
to the Government reward for capturing 
a derelict; and 1 am sure our company 
will do the square thing, too. 

Walter’s heart wasas light asa feather 
when he found himself alone again with 
his prize, and with a good fog-horn in 
his hands. He replied lustily to the 
horns that were tooting all around him, 
and tho several vessels passed so near 
that he could see their dim outlines 
through the mist, none came danger- 
ously close. 

In a little over an hour he again 
heard the cautious throb of the steam- 
er’s paddle-wheels, and gave the agreed 
signal. The steamer came slowly 
alongside, and threw him a line, to 
which was attached a heavy cable. It 
took some hard pulling to get the latter 
aboard, but Walter finally succeeded in 
doing it, and threw the spliced loop 
over a stanchion on the forward deck. 
‘‘ All right! Go ahead!’’ he shouted; 
and the steamer moved slowly forward. 
The cable tightened, and the water- 
logged derelict began to move. It was 
heavy work, and the steamer had to 
feel her way through the fog; but in the 
course of some three hours the harbor 
was reached. 

The fog was beginning to lift, and 
the captain left the derelict an anchor, 
with a crew of two men to take charge 
of her, while he took Walter ashore, 
and went with him to the office of the 
Government Marine Service. Here 
the proper depositions were taken and 
witnessed. ‘* You'll hear from Wash- 
ington in a few days, my boy,’’ said 
the captain, ‘‘and from the Nanipashet 
Steamboat Company, too.’”’ 

And the best of it all was that Wal- 
ter’s voice changed on the day of his 
adventure! His older brother, who 
was studying vocal music, said that it 
was due to the thickening of the vocal 
cords from the inflammation caused by 
shouting! But Walter secretly laid it 
to the feeling of new manliness which 


came over him, when he sailed into - 


port with his prize. 

When our hero asked his father if he 
might put the $500 check which he re- 
ceived into a ‘‘dandy sailboat,’’ Mr. 
Kimball said, roguishly: ‘‘I said we’d 
think about it when your voice changed. 
Well, we have thought. Go ahead 
and do it!”’ 


Boston, Mass. 





Nevers—For Boys. 
BY EVERETT MCNEIL. 


NEVER make fun of old age; no mat- 
ter how decrepit, or unfortunate, or 
evil it miay be. God’s hand rests lov- 
ingly on theaged head. 

Never use intoxicating liquors as a 
beverage. You might never become a 
drunkard; but beer, wine and whisky 
will do you no good and may wreck 
your life. Better be on the safe side. 
Make your influence count for sobriety. 

Never make sport of one of those 
miserable creatures—a drunken man 
or woman. They are wrecks; but God 
alone knows the stress of the storms 
which drove them upon the breakers. 
Weep, rather than laugh. 

Never tell nor listen to the telling of 
filthy stories. Cleanliness in word and 
act is the sign manual of a true gentle- 
man. You cannot handle filth without 
becoming fouled. 

Never cheat nor be unfair in your 
play. Cheating is contemptible any- 
where at any age. Your play should 
strengthen not weaken your character. 
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Never call anybody bad names, no 
matter what anybody calls you. You 
cannot throw mud and keep your own 
hands clean. 

Never be cruel. You have no right 
to hurt even a fly needlessly. Cruelty 
is the trait of a bully; kindliness the 
mark of a gentleman. 

Never lie. Even white lies leave 
black spots on the character. What is 
your opinion of aliar? Do you wish 
other people to have a like opinion of 
yourself ? 

Never make fun of a companion be- 
cause of a misfortune he could not 
help. 

Never hesitate to say no, when asked 
to doa wrong thing. It will often re- 
quire courage—the best kind of cour- 
age, moral courage; but say no so dis- 
tinctly that no one can possibly under- 
stand you to mean yes. 

Never quarrel. When your tongue 
gets unruly, lock it in—if need be bite 
it. Never suffer it to advertise your 
bad temper. 

Never make comrades of boys who 
are continually doing and saying evil 
things. A boy, as well as aman, is 
known by the company he keeps. 

Never be unkind to your mother and 
father. When they are dead and you 
have children of your own, you will 
discover that even tho you did your 
best, you were able to make only a part 
payment of the debt you owed them. 
The balance you must pay over to your 
own children. 

Never treat other boys’ sisters better 
than you do your own. 

Never fancy you know more when 
fifteen years old than your father and 
mother have learned in all the years of 
their lives. Wisdom is not given to 
babes. 

Never lay aside your manners when 
you take off your fine clothes. 

Never be rudely boisterous at home 
or elsewhere. 

Never forget that God made you to 
be a joyous, loving, lovable, helpful 
being. Be one. 


New York City. , 





Pebbles. 


‘“‘IN the case of many a suspected 
murderer the innocent often suffer.” 
‘*Shake! You’ve been on a jury, too, 
have you ?”’—/Judge. 


...Jack: “I say, Jim, why aren’t you 
calling on Miss Jones any more?’ Jim: 
‘*Don’t ask me, Jack; the reasonis a 


parent.”—Harvard Lampoon. 
..Dawkins: ‘‘How’s your indiges- 
tion, old man?’ PaAillips: ‘‘It’s doing 


nicely, thank you; but I don’t feel very 
well myself.’”’—Harper’s Bazar. 


. Apple-eating contests are favorite 
diversions up at Olympia. One fellow 
ate thirty-four apples in one hour Thurs- 
day.— Winchester (Ky.), Democrat. 


..-Jsaacstein: ‘‘1 hear dot your son is 
goin’ into peesness for himself.’’ Cohen- 
stein: ‘‘Yes. He vas t’inkin’ of shtartin’ 
in mit a glozing-oud sale.”—American 
Agriculturist. 


. Young Doctor (exultantly): ‘‘ Well, 
I’ve been successful with my first pa- 
tient.’’ Old Doctor: ‘‘Of what did you 
relieve him?’ Young Doctor: ‘‘ Ten dol- 
lars.”"—ZExchange. 


..-Her Family.—Old Resident: ‘‘ An’ 
how mony childer hov yez?”’ New Neigh- 
bor: ‘‘ Foive; t’ree by me husbind’s foirst 
woife, an’ two by me foirst husbind’s 
sicond woife.’’—Puck. 


...An Inference. — Zhe Minister's 
Wife: “ bod ae here is a safety-pin in 
the collection.’’ Zhe Minister: ‘‘ Yes, I 
fancy the man who used to put in a pant- 
button is now married.""—Detroit Journal, 
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....Abbreviation.— 
A little Quakeress, so quaint, 
So modest, and so sweet, 
She looked a veritable St. 
“While walking down the St. 
—Indianapolis Journal. 


. Patient: ‘‘ Doctor, is it dangerous 
for a person to go into the water after a 
hearty meal?’’ Doctor: ‘‘ No; but there 
is no occasion forit. There’s plenty of 
restaurants on dry land.’’— Chicago News. 


-Zourist: ‘‘Is this a very healthy 
place?’ Lop-eared Mike: ‘‘ Healthy? 
Stranger, if this yere town’s statistics 
was printed you'd find it to be the health- 
iest place on earth. Why, nobody has 
ever died a natural death here yit.’’— 
Cleveland Leader. 


..-A writer, who perhaps means well, 
suggests to Sarah Grand that ‘‘ The Beth 
Book” might be followed by ‘* The 
Thecond Beth Book” and ‘‘ The Nekth 
Beth Book.’’ Thith ith the wortht thug- 
gestion we have theen lately in regard 
to bookth.—£xchange. 


.++e‘* I would like to know your inten- 
tions, sir,’’ said the old man to the youth 
who had been calling on his daughter 
with great regularity for a long time. 
‘*Same here,’’ replied the young man, 
promptly; ‘‘I’d like to know yours,”’— 
Chicago Post. 

--An Excellent Example.—‘ Yes, I 
belong to the new school of philosophy 
that inculcates a belief in the general 
futility of human research.” ‘‘Can you 
show us any examples?” ‘‘ Yes, I’m a 
member of a committee that’s investiga- 
ting Trusts.’’—Cleveland.Plain Dealer. 


..-Several years ago, the ‘late Sir 
Fancis Lockwood got a prisoner off by 
proving an alibi. Some time afterward, 
the judge met him and said: ‘‘ Well, 
Lockwood, that was a very good alibi.’’ 
‘“Yes, my lord,’’ was the answer; ‘I 
had three offered me, and I think I se- 
lected the best.’”’-—Argonaut. 


- Upson Downes: ‘‘Do you believe 
that dreams go by contraries?”” TZurner 
Downs (emphatically): ‘‘ Absolutely.” 
Upson Downes: ‘‘ Well, I dreamed that I 
asked you to loan me $10, and—you re- 
fused.’’ Turner Downes (as he puts on 
his overcoat): ‘‘ Then, here’s a case in 
point. You won’t ask me. Ta, ta!’’— 
Exchange. 


..‘‘Acertain English bishop is said 
to have complained to Mr. Gladstone that 
the nature of the Snark was not clearly 
defined.’’ ‘But the Snark, you know, 
was a Boojum,’ said Mr. Gladstone. 
‘Yes,’ replied the bishop, ‘ but what is a 
Boojum?’ Mr. Gladstone is said to have 
hinted, with his customary delicacy, that 
a prelate who confessed to doubts about 
the identity of the Boojum was unworthy 


of ecclesiastical preferment.’’—Mew 
York Tribune. 
- 2K TJ.— 


AnS A now I mean 2 write 
2U, sweet KT J, 

The girl without a J. 
The belle of U T K. 


My MT head will scarce contain 
Acalm IDA bright, 

But A T miles from UI must 
M brace this chance 2 write. 


R U for annexation 2, 

My cousin ?—heart and BF, 
He offers ina J 

A § 2 of land. 


He says he loves U 2 XS, 
U’R virtuous and Y’s. 
InXLNC U XL 
All others in his I’s 


Now fare U well, dear K T J, 
I trust that U R true, 

When this U C, then U can say, 
AnSAIOU. 
Thine, AMPERSAND.—£xchange. 


. Internal Evidence.—LawyerSharp- 
sett found he would be unable to go home 
in time for supper. His typewriter girl 
having quit for the afternoon, he sat 
down at the machine himself and suc- 
ceeded after half an hour’s work in 
evolving the following note, which he 
sent to his wife by a messenger boy: ‘‘at 
the Office 5--30p.m! DEar miLLie::: I 
shlal not be xxxxxxxxxxxat hOme t his 


periencing my second. 


evnennenig untli until vrey very xxxxxx 
late do not. wait fr for mEA a A client 
who Has Aclient wtih whoM i haev an 
apopointmen t is xxxxxxxxxc is cmoing 
to cnosult consultme & it wil taKe al al 
all eqenxxxxxxxevening your lvoing 
husgxxxxxx husbnd. j: hiraM@?” ‘‘I 
know Hiram wrote it!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Sharpsett, after she had read it. ‘‘Those 
x’s are where he swore.’”’—Chicago Trib- 
une. 





Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this .depart- 
ment. 

Every month one or more prizes will be 
offered. For the four best puzzles received 
during February the following prizes are 
offered: 

First PrizE.—“‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.’ 

SECOND PrizE.—‘‘Sara Crewe, Little 
Saint Elizabeth, and Other Stories.” 

TurrpD PrizE.—‘* Two Little Pilgrims 
Progress.’’ 

FourTH PRrRIzE.—“ Piccino, 
Child Stories.”’ 

All four of these books are by Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, and are beauti- 
fully bound and illustrated. 

Answers wil] be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

_ Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St.. New York City. 


and Other 


For the best answer to this week’s puzzle, 
the appropriate prize will be “A Tale of 
Two Cities.” 

CITIES AND Towns. 


Each of the following questions may be 
answered by the name of a city or town. 

1. What the people said to the inventor 
of alleged flying-machines. 

2. My first is what a missionary was not 
when he thought of being my second by 
cannibals. 

3. What a thievish tramp cannot be in- 
duced to take. 

4. The lowest part of your foot, the high- 
est partofa mountain, and a common arti- 
cle. 

5- A popular amusement. 

6. What people are when they go to in- 
sane asylums, and what they are when they 
leave them. 

7. Where lads and lassies like to go, what 
the lads put on to go, and what all wish 
when it is over. 

8. A spot liked by sailors, and the first 
thing they do when they get there. 

g. My first is a sound emitted by a cow 
when sheis not my second. 

10. A cobbler’s tool, a color which it is 
not, and the place where the cobbler uses it. 

11. A celestial occupation, and a famous 
object ia a German city. 

12. What his Irish mother calls him, and 
what he is. 

13. A part of the body, what it does, and 
what one says when it is injured. 

14. What is heard on battle-fields, and 
what follows. 

15. What La Favette did to this country, 
and what he did not go back on. 

16. What the wind often is at sea, and 
where protection is. 

17. My first is what a child does after ex- 


18. What a man planted and the only 
thing that came up. 

19. What a fortune-telling rascal cails 
himself, and what the people he swindles 
do. 

20. What has been very often drawn. 

21. What on atheist never felt, and what 
some people expect him to do eventually. 

22. A common object in the Desert of 
Sahara, and the complexion of the dwellers 
therein. 

23. What the eager people said to the dif- 
fident cantatrice. 

24. Something that is usually found in 
packs, and something that comes up daily. 

25. A city whose lawyers should be pros- 
perous. ‘ 

26. An unwelcome epistle, and another 
letter. 

27. A village fire-alarm,and how it is work- 
ed when there is a fire. 

28. A green vegetation, and a domestic 
animal that won’t eat it. 

29. Whatthe Matterhorn is, and what it 
takes to get to the top. 

30. What the young lady’s father said to 
the happy youth. 
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where the victims sometimes throw them- 
selves. 

32. A famous hero, and what he refused to 
bend. 

33- A holy man, and what was thrown 
over him after he died. 

34. What the goat is who will eat ten- 
dollar bills. 

35. A safe haven, tho it has nothing this 
side of it. 

36. A remark made bya youth when his 
parents wished him to wear a suit of his fa- 
ther’s old clothes. 

37. An abbreviation for several, and just 
the reverse. 

38. What New York is from London, and 
what it is necessary to do in order to get 
there. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 


SHAKESPEAREAN Puzz_e.—*‘ Cudgel thy brains no 
more.’”’ 1, Cordelia; 2, Ulysses; 3, Desdemona; 4. 
Gratiano; 5, Edgar; 6, Laertes; 7, Titania; 8, Ham- 
let; 9, Yorick; 10, Bassanio; 11, Rosalind; 12, Adam; 
13, Imogen; 14, Nurse; 15, Sylvia; 16, Nestor; 17, 
Ophelia; 18, Macbeth; 19, Orlando; 20; Richard III; 
21, Edward. 

BisticaL Dous.é Acrostic.—Initials, Saul of Tar- 
sus; third row, Philadelphia. Reading across: 1, 


Io. 


Sapphire; 2, Asher; 3, united; 4, lily; 5, Otadiah; 6, 
fed; 7, theft; 8, alleluia; 9, repentance; 10, school- 
master; 11, unicorn; 12, scarlet. 

Prima Acrostic.—Louis Agassiz. Reading 


across: - Leipoa; 2, orison; 3, unique; 4, intend; 5, 
syzygy; 6, amulet; 7, garter; 8, anabas; 9, simoon; 
10, siskin; 11, impart; 12, zither. 





The prize for January 27th was won by 
Stephen Moore, Newton, Mass. 

Honorable Aw A, B. Lord, Anna 
L. Cawley, S. Allen, “‘ Karolyn, * James 
Chandler, }. x. B. H., Clara F. Ray, Willis 
Green, Mrs. C.D. Haskins, G. B. Dyer, 
Mrs. E. P. Fairchild, Eugene C. Webster, 
Mrs. T. E. Rippey, Emily E. Tupper, Mrs. 
W. L. Hitchcock, Minnie I. Bellows and 
Susa H. Breck. 





We know Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cures 
Dyspepsia, rheumatism, 
Scrofula and all 
Blood diseases. 
Therefare, when you 
Need a medicine, 
Get Hood’s and 
Only Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla. 


in stamps > 
cover postage 


brings a suffici- 
ent quantity for a 
ten days’ trial of the 
famous 


Dentifrices 


des RR. PP. 
Bénédictins 
de Soulac 
ELIXIR—POWDER—PASTE 
All perfect as clentifrices, and in the elixir 


form curing toothache and inflammation of 
the mouth and throat. Address 


Bénédictins’ Dentifrices 
24 and 26 White Street, New York 


WEAK LUNGS. 


A book by Dr. Robert Hunter, of New York, gives all 
the latest discoveries of medical science regarding 
Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis and Pulmonary Ca- 
tarrh, explains their differences, and points out the 
curative treatment of each form of lung disease. 

Dr. Hunter is one of the oldest and most expe- 
rienced lung specialists of the werld, having devoted 
his professional life, since i851, to the Special! 
Study and Treatment of Lung Complaints. He was the 
first to discover Consumption to be a local disease of 
the lungs, and to show that it destroys life solely by 
strang!ing the breathing power of that organ. 

He was the father of the /oca/l treatment of the lungs 
by antiseptic medicated ar inhalations—the ixventor of 
the first inhaling instruments ever employed for the 
cure af lung diseases, and the discoverer of the only 
known germicide which has power to kill the germs of 
consumption in the bungs of the patient. 

His antiseptic inhalation is ,the only scientific treat- 
ment of lung diseases. It applies the remedies to the 
very seat of the disease in the only direct and common 
sense way. Itssuccess is attested by thousands whom 
it has saved and restored to health from these dread 
maladies. 

A copy of Dr. Hunter’s book will be sent free to all 
subscribers of THe INDEPENDENT who are interested, 
by addressing him at 117 West 45th Street, New York. 
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alwa form in ech and flaver. 
I deliver all orders in this and adjacent cities free. 
railroad and steamer to all points 
New York. Orders by mail reveive 
prompt and careful attention. 
Sen for price list of choice ANA Groceries. 
LLA 


Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 





31. What is often the cause of suicide, and 


41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 
















All Kinds 
of Feet 


look better and feel better 
when dressed in VICI r= 
KID. All kinds of shoes “f~ 
look better and wear bet- 
ter when dressed with 


VICI 


Leather Dressing 


a medicine for leather, an 
antidote for wear, a per- 
fect polish for russet shoes 
orcalf. Ask your dealer 
for it. 


An illustrated hook of in- 
sfruction — ‘“‘How to Buy 
and Care for your Shoes,” 
mailed free 
ROBERT H. FOERPERER, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 














Name 


on the Box 
guarantees the con- 
tents to be 
the most 
delicious 
product 
of candy 


"Whitman's § 


Chocolates and Confections 
Sold everywhere. 
Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate 
is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 
healthful. Made instantly w ith boiling water. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1816 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia. Pa. 
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pines and relieves Const: mee’ 








WE no longer supply our seeds to dealers to 

sell again. At the same time, any- 
one who has bought our seeds of their 
locai dealer during either 1896 or 1897 will 
be sent our Manual of “Everything for the 
Garden” for 1898 FREE provided they 


apply by fetter and give the 
name of the local merchant from whom 
they bought. To all others, this magnifi- 
cent Manual, every copy of which costs us 
30 cents to place in your hands, will be sent 
free on receipt of 10 cents (stamps) to cover 
postage. othing like this Manual has 
ever been seen here or abroad ; it isa book 
of 200 pages, contains 500 engravings of 
seeds and plants, ay new, and these are 
po ope by 6 ful! size colored plates 
of best novelties of the season, finally, 


” 
OUR “SOUVENIR” SEED COLLECTION 
will also be sent without charge to all appli- 
cants sending 10 cts. for the Manual who will 
state where they saw this advertisement. 
Postal Card Applications Will Receive No Attention. 


PETERHENDERSON&Co. 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


On the Cattle Ranch. 


SECOND HALF. 
BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER. 


THE ‘‘line-rider’’ on a ranch has more 
to do than merely to see that the fence is 
in condition. He must know approxi- 
mately where the herd is feeding; 
anditis his duty to look after any in- 
jured animals that he may discover. 
Sometimes in the stormy season the herd 
willdrift to the fence and break through. 
Then the herder, as soon as he finds 
that there is a break, follows the trail 
until he comes to the stock, with which 
he remains until he either brings them 
back tothe pasture or, if that task is too 
great, waits until he can get help. When 
he is not at the corner cabin at night, 
his comrade knows that something seri- 
ous has happened, and the next day will 
go out to search for the missing rider. 
It may be it will be found that the be- 
ginner’s horse has thrown him and that 
he has been many hours in agony. 

The discipline of ‘the lines is kept up 
by the foreman. Each pasture has one 
man to whom the herders and line- 
riders must report. He has no regular 
course but rides through the pasture, 
going in every direction and hunting up 
the various bands of cattle on their fa- 
vorite feeding grounds. [tis never known 
when or where he will appear, and the 
line-rider who thinks that he can escape 
hard work by trusting in luck is likely to 
find that the foreman was on his beat 
when he was absent. The foreman 
sleeps at the cabiu with the herders and 
carries his mid-day lunch with him, as do 
they. It is atiresome and monotonous 
life for both herders and foreman, and all 
are glad when there comes the time for 
the ‘‘round-up.” This is the annual 
event to which the ranchmen look for- 
ward with interest and longing. 

The ‘‘ round-up”’ is when the cattle 
are branded by burning into their skins 
letters or symbols that shall tell to the 
most casual observer the ownership. 
Here is seen the best riding of the 
ranch, for every animal must be lassoed 
with the long rawhide lariats and thrown 
for the inspection of the owners or the 
brander. The best are cut out for the 
market, and are sent away in a large herd 
to the nearest railroad town or up the 
trail. The old-time cattle trail that con- 
nected Texas and the North is no more. 
The stock is shipped intrain-loads. But 
in the Northwest are long journeys to be 
taken, and, at the lower end of the rail- 
way, herds travel a long distance from 
the plains west of Fort Worth to the ship- 
ping point. For this journey the older 
and more experienced hands are chosen. 
The cattle may be on the road for a 
month or more, and must be guarded all 
the time. Fora mile the long line reach- 
es over the trail, and the cowboys, clad 
as at the ranch in heavy duck suits, big 


hats, high boots and soft shirts, ride at . 


short distances apart alongside. Each 
must be alive to his duty, for there may 
come a stampede when it is least ex- 
pected, and then quick, shrewd judgment 
is needed. 

The most danger is at night, when the 
herders are on watch, riding constantly 
around the sleeping circle of animals. 
The crack of a match, the hiss of a ser- 
pent, the stumble of a horse, and in an 
instantthe cattleareoff. Rushing blind- 
ly, pell-mell, they go like mad creatures 
until they meet with some obstacle, or 
are stopped by sheer weariness. The 
weaklings are trampled under foot, and 
the rider who gets in front of the ava- 
lanche is brave. The effort in such cases 
is to turn the leaders until they are run- 
ning ina circle, and the whole herd is 
following them. Then it is merely a 
matter of endurance. Hundreds of cat- 
tle are lost in a single stampede at times. 
The herder is called upon to face real 
danger on such occasions. It is a trial 
of brains against brute force, and brains 
usually win, 


Arrived at the shipping station, the 
herders havea period of rest that is often 
converted into license. It is here that 
have taken place the happenings that 
have-gained the cowboys the name of be- 
ing rough and reckless. It is, however, 
a thing of the past in most parts of the 
West, and the herders and drivers are as 
peaceable as any other citizens. It is 
the outside element that gathers at a cat- 
tle town that makes it rough. For the 
cowboys themselves the time is one of 
paying wages and getting new clothing 
for the next trip to the range. 

The trials of the cattleman come with 
the winter. Few ranches have any shed- 
ding for the stock, and many,even as 
far north as Kansas, have no hay in 
stack, dependence being put in the cat- 
tle’s ability to live on the short, curly 
‘*buffalo-grass’* that is so nutritious a 
sustenance. But there comes atime when 
the sleet or snow hides this and the stock 
must paw away the covering before the 
food beneath is obtained. Thenif there 
is not a quick thawing of the icy blanket 
there will be losses, and many dead car- 
casses to gather after the storm has 
passed. 

Once the Texas cattlemen drove 600,- 
000 head up from the Southern plains to 
the Nerthern pastures in one year, and 
there being a slow sale the stock was put 
on the range for the winter. A storm in 
December covered the ground and drift- 
ed the cattle, so that from one station 
after the storm 50,000 hides were shipped. 
From two others near by 20,000each were 
shipped. The experience ruined many 
men who had theirall in stock. Of some 
herds not more than ten per cent. were 
alive when spring came. The herder 
finds that he must be in the saddle all 
through the storm. He must follow the 
cattle and keep them moving, so that 
there can be no ‘‘ bunching” or tram- 
pling on one another. One night in a 
blizzard is enough to discourage the 
most enthusiastic lover of adventure on 
the plains. 

Summer is the period of ease for the 
herder. He has plenty of time to spend 
as he willand the cattle need little watch- 
ing. If not ona line, he may sit in his 
cabin half the day and has an opportu- 
nity to make progress in study or read- 
ing. One young man followed up his 
school work at such times and translated 
ten books of Virgil besides much of Hor- 
ace while the cattle were feeding in the 
valleys. In after years he found that 
scme of the best thinking he ever did in 
his life was in that open-air university. 

For the most part, however, the cow- 
boy wastes allthis time in idleness or 
aimless games. 

As an employé of a cattle-ranch there 
is not much money to be made or saved. 
Perhaps it ought to be said that there is 
rather plenty of chance to save but little 
tobe made. The wages are paid at the 
end of the season—no reason exists for 
earlier payment, for the ranch-owner fur- 
nishes all the food and not many clothes 
are needed. The line-rider receives $40a 
month ‘‘and found.’’ When there is a 
promotion to the position of foreman the 
wages are advanced to $75 or more, and 
the superintendents of the large ranches 
receive salaries that compare favorably 
with those paid tothe first-class employés 
of city offices. The saving is the result 
of the fact that there is little chance to 
spend. Fifty miles from a railroad and 
half as far from a store, there is no 
much temptation to use money. While 

ein many instances there is a reckless 
dissipation of the wages at the visit to 
the shipping station, oftener the herders 
put their savings into cattle and soon are 
in a position to start for themselves. 

The great heads of the cattle business, 
outside of the range cattle companies, 
are the commission houses that handle 
stock in Kansas City, Chicago, Omaha 
and St. Louis. They furnish the farmers 
the cattle to feed, receive interest on the 
value of the stock, and then buy it when 
ready for market. To them the ranch- 
men look for prices, and they make it 
possible for many to start in the business 
who could not do so otherwise. Many 
opportunities exist for. success in the 
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business to-day that were formerly un- 
known. The business is systematized 
and run on strict methods that are in 
strong contrast with those of former 
times. To succeed, however, requires 
good management, shrewd handling, 
knowledge of prices and market con- 
ditions, familiarity with food values 
and breeding. As in the production of 
thoroughbred stock, slipshod methods 
will not win. Fortunes have been made 
at times through the sudden upward turn 
of the market, but more fortunes have 
been lest by speculation than have been 
gained. 

The cattle-ranch is a business enter- 
prise now, not guesswork or a specula- 
tive undertaking. He who iscontent to 
begin slowly, keep within his means and 
wait for natural development of the busi- 
ness, will reapa sure harvest. No other 
agricultural line in the West offers more 
certain results, more healthful condi- 
tions of life or more substantial independ- 
ence in the end than the cattle-ranch, 
rightly and intelligently conducted. 

ABILENE, Kan. 





About Sweet Scents. 


BY ANNETTE H. ANTONA, 


THERE is not a lady who perfumes her 
handkerchief who would not be both sur- 
prised and interested to know the magni- 
tude of the perfumery industry, the 
amount manufactured, the money and 
machinery involved, and the countries 
from which tribute is exacted. It sounds 
alittle startling to say that Europe and 
British India alone consume 150 000 gal- 
lons of handkerchief perfume every year; 
that the English revenue from French 
eau de Cologne alone is $40,000 annually, 
and that the total revenue from other 
imported perfumes is $200,000 a year. 
England imports annually from the two 
Sicilies oils of lemon and bergamot to the 
amount of $285,000. 

There is one great perfume distillery 
at Cannes, in France, which uses yearly 
many thousand pounds of acacia flowers, 
jasmine flowers, and tuberose blossoms, 
in addition to immense quantities of 
other perfume-yielding flowers. Inthe 
extreme southeast of France the flower 
farmers of the Var harvest annually 
orange blossoms, rose and jasmine, gera- 
nium, tuberose and jonquil. 

This is not surprising so far as France 
is concerned, for it is notably a land of 
flowers (and especially of the heliotrope 


and the mignonet), which is in keeping 


with the poetical allusion to the breezes 
that swept overthe gardens of Gaul in 
their bloom. One of the most pleasing 
attractions of Paris is the flower mar- 
kets of the great city. Witha certain 
artistic taste inherent in all classes, 
these delightful and natural products are 
coveted and indulged in by rich and poor. 
Even the humble grisettes stint their daily 
foed to afford the small sum necessary to 
line their window-sills with favorite 
plants. Eugene Sue’s story of ‘‘ Rigo- 
lette’’ was no fancy picture. Few French 
people are so poor as to deny themselves 
the luxury of flowers. The religiously 
devout cover the altars of the churches 
with these votive offerings, fragrant 
and beautiful; so that the stranger in 
visiting almost any of the old Catholic 
cathedrals, is sure to find amid the 
solemn architectural splendor, the time- 
worn crumbling walls, the grand old 
paintings and flickering candles, fresh 
and fragrant bouquets. 

There are extensive fields of lavender 
within thirty miles of London, the oil of 
which produces annually 30,000 gallons 
of lavender-water, besides a large, un- 
known quantity of perfumes with more 
pretentious names. The plant is at its 
best between its third and seventh year. 
It is harvested in August, and immense 
numbers of bees follow the vans to the 
distillery. The production of perfume- 
yielding plants at Victoria, New South 
Wales, is immense. The mignonet, 
sweet verbena, rosemary, wall-flower, 
laurel, orange and sweet-scented gera- 
nium, grow there in greater abundance 
than in any other part of the world. 
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Sailors, while yet leagues at sea, know 
when they are nearing the coasts of 
Spain by the subtle perfumes which are 
wafted oceanward. Moore sings of the 
roses of Cashmere, and Bishop Heber of 
the spicy breezes of Ceylon. Quite an 
industry in perfumed flowers has been 
opened up in South Australia, the climate 
being adapted to it. To judge by what 
Cronise says in his ‘‘ Wealth of Cali- 
fornia,’’ the latter State is not lavish in 
odorous flowers. They are gorgeous, and 
that is all. But the deficiency in fra- 
grance of flowers is amply supplied by 
the aromatic shrubs and vines, such as 
mint, honeysuckle, sage and fennel, 
which are especially abundant in many 
parts of Los Angeles. 

Some idea of the extent of the produc- 
tion and the profit in the cultivation of 
flowers can be derived from the following 
statements, which have been amply veri- 
fied: An acre of jasmine plants, 80,000 
in number, will produce 5,000 pounds of 
flowers, valued at $1,250; an acre of rose- 
trees, 10,000 in number, will yield, 2,000 
pounds of flowers, worth $375; 300 orange 
trees, growing on an acre will yield, at 
ten years of age, 2,000 pounds of flowers, 
valued at $250; an acre of violets pro- 
ducing 1,600 pounds of flowers, is worth 
$800; an acre of cassia-trees of about 300 
will, at three years of age, yield goo 
pounds of flowers, worth $450; an acre of 
geranium plants will yield something over 
2,000 ounces distilled attar, worth $4,000; 
an acre of lavender, giving over 3,500 
pounds for distillation, will yield a value 
of $1,500. 

Attars are largely used in perfuming 
soaps, toilet powders (the base of which 
is starch and orris), dentifrices (made of 
powdered myrrh and camphor) and 
sweetmeats, largely lozenges, known by 
the names of peppermint, lavender and 
rose. Odors are classified, and they 
blend into each other very much as 
colorsdo. The odors of verbena, lemon, 
bergamot, orange and citron, are called 
lemon-like odors; the almond-like odors 
are heliotrope, vanilla and violet; the 
spice odors are cloves, cinnamon and 
cassia. The odors are extracted from 
various parts of the plants. Sometimes 
fromthe rind, asin the lemon and orange; 
from the seeds, as in the caraway and 
nutmeg; from the root, as in the orris; 


’ from the leaves, as in the sage, mint and 


thyme; from the bark, as in the cassia 
and cinnamon; rosewood and sandal- 
wood odors are taken from the wood. 
Certain perfumes are made for the mar- 
ket by mixing odors. For instance, jas- 
mine and tuberose produce hyacinth, and 
jasmine and orange produce sweet pea. 
Such commercial odors known as ‘‘ Sweet 
Daphne,” ‘‘ Frangipanni,”’ etc., are made 
on this principle. 

In ancient times perfumes were ex- 
tensively used in religious ceremonies. 
The gods were supposed to be highly 
perfumed, and hence burnt odors were 
especially acceptable to them. During 
the Romaa games the awnings of the 
amphitheater were saturated with scented 
water, and the Roman eagles were 
anointed with perfume before going into 
battle. Later on we read of Madame 
Talbea bathing in strawberry juice, and 
being afterward rubbed with sponges 
dipped in perfume. Napoleon I poured 
eau de Cologne over his head and shoul- 
ders every morning. 

Syracusg, N. Y, 


Personals. 


Ir is said that Dr. Temple, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, is proud of his 
expertness in sewing on of buttons and 
darning of stockings. 





...eMiss Ellen Terry cannot sleep 
spontaneously; she has to be hypno- 
tized into rest by the voice of some one 
reading aloud. Therefore her girl 
friends take turns at some book every 
afternoon during her long engagements. 


.-M. Maurice de Maunysalvande, 
who is to marry the Hon. Mary Agnes 
Byng, a maid of honor to Queen Vic- 
toria, left in New York and Boston 
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pleasant memories of lectures which he 
delivered. His family is one of the old- 
est in France but it is poor, and one or 
two of its members have bravely sup- 
ported themselves by their intellects. 


..A pretty picture of Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning appears in ‘‘My Confi- 
dences,’’ a book by Locker Lamson: 
‘* Her physique was peculiar; curls like 
the pendent ears of a water spaniel, and 
poor little hands—so thin that when she 
welcomed you she gave you ‘something 
like the foot of a young bird; the hand 
that made her great had not made her 
fair. But she had striking eyes, and we 
forgot any physical shortcomings; they 
were entirely lost sight of in what I call 
her incomparable sweetness.”’ 


.. That very pleasant gentleman, Mr. 
Anthony Hope Hawkins, has gone home 
to intensify the opinion prevalent in the 
mother country that we are a self-con- 
scious nation. ‘‘ Every one in America,”’ 
said Mr. Hawkins, ‘‘ asked me innumer- 
able questions as to my opinion of the 
United States and its literature, past, 
present and future; no one asked me a 
single question about England and the 
English.’’ But out in Chicago they are 
recalling afact that Mr. Hawkins seems 
to have forgotten. A member of the bar, 
remembering that the novelist had once 
made a living as a barrister, seized upon 


the occasion to put a few questions con- 


cerning practice in British courts. These 
questions Mr. Hawkins was unable to 
answer. 


.-Mr. Wu, the Chinese Minister, at 
Washington, is one of the most popular 
members of the Diplomatic Corps. He 
was educated at Oxford, and speaks 
English readily, even idiomatically; and 
that in a Chinaman is extraordinary. 
But he has yet to comprehend the 
American joke. A few days ago he ac- 
cepted an invitation to a Gridiron Club 
dinner. Gridiron Club dinners are oc- 
casions of mirth and practical jokes. 
During the course of soup at this one 
there were various complaints of ‘‘ bad 
quality.’’ A tidy little agitation worked 
up; the landlord had to appear before 
the guests and to bring up the pot. 
When the president of the feast fished a 
civil service reform bill out of the soup, 
every One laughed except Mr. Wu. 
‘*Cannot the trouble be arranged?’ he 


asked, and the dinner was almost over 
before he began to appreciate the wit of 
his hosts. After that he was eager and 
rapid in seizing points. 


.-In The Chautauguan tor March 

Mr. John Swinton, formerly of the staff 
of the New York Sun, writes an interest- 
ing article on the late Charles A. Dana, 
Mr. Swinton writes of what he knows, 
and the reader sees the great editor in a 
very pleasing light. In referring to two 
of Mr. Dana’s characteristics the writer 
says: 

‘““One of them was his readiness to ex- 

press his appreciation of those writings 
which he regarded as good; the other was 
his liberality in paying for them. 
After he had sent me a number of checks in 
payment for manuscripts, I wrote to him 
that I would like a fixed rate of remunera- 
tion per column; and he replied promptly in 
a note, marked at once by brevity and 
beauty: ‘ Fix the rate yourself.’”’ 


To one author he wrote: 


“‘T thank you especially for to-day’s arti- 
cle. It is profound, powerful, wise and 
true.”’ ‘ 

This is certainly high praise—from an 
editor. Mr. Swinton thinks him the 
most careful of manuscript readers. No 
little mistake in grammar or spelling 


escaped his keen editorial eye. Quick 
to praise, he was also quick to rebuke. 
Slovenly diction and slang expressions 
found small favor with him. If, ina rare 
case, a mistake did get into print, he was 
willing to shoulder the blame. In an 
editorial Boston brown bread was once 
confounded with Graham bread, and he 
wrote: ‘‘[ take shame to myself for 
having printed this thing without scruti- 
nizing it. The Sun is ignorant and 
wrong.” Mr. Swinton ends his article 
with the following: 


‘* How did he find time to attend to mat- 
ters which many men would regard as of 
small consequence, and also handle the 
largest affairs that come within the observa- 
tion of ee editor of a New York daily news- 
Fo cand ? I will merely say that one had to 

now the man, know the character of his 
mind, know something of his extraordinary 
powers, and know how methodical he was 
in the performance of his duties, in order to 
answer this question with any measure of 
intelligence. Let the answer be left to his 
pee ne men ° 





The Index to lamps and the 
chimneys for them will save 
you money and trouble. 

We want you to have it. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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Sewing Machines 
of the Present 


are very different from those of the past. Very 
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result of constant improvement in mechanical excellence. For practical use it 
compares with the old-time sewing machines sold at department stores much as 
a modern railway train surpasses a stage-coach of the last century. 

Singer machines are so simple that a child can understand them; they are so 
strong that a bungler can hardly get them out of order. Every part is made with 
such scrupulous care, from the best materials, fitted in its place with the utmost 
exactness, and tested and re-tested so many times before leaving the factory, 
that it never gets the “fits” which try a woman’s patience, destroy the fruits of 
her labor, and consume her time in vexing attempts to coax the machine to a 
proper performance of duty. Singer machines are sold directly from maker to 
user ; they are guaranteed by the maker, always ready to furnish parts and sup- 
plies in any part of the world, and not by a middleman totally unable to render 
this service. Buy a sewing machine of the Bresent, and not one of the Past. 


Get a Singer. You can try one free. Old machines taken in exchange. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
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few users of sewing machines know the /echni- 
cal differences , patents have expired on generic 
features, but ‘‘the world moves,’’ and radical 
improvements have been made in sewing ma- 
chines, so that the one of to-day shows a tre- 
mendous improvement on its predecessor. 
Women who have used both kinds quickly 
realize the difference between a cheaply made 
imitation of some ancient type and the modern 
light-running machine which is easily adjusted, 
does all kinds of work, and is always ready to 
go. The Silent Singer of to-day is the latest 





















‘TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES | 


and most complete collections in America, including all desirable 
ocean the General Catalogue “68 a ~! 
it. “An indispensable catalogue.” — 


: ELLWANGER & BARRY, Mount He 


) free. Every intending buyer should have 
il Gentleman. 





p Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Muscular 
gage 


The peasantry of Europe in 
general, prefer their bread 
made from the whole meal, 
because of its nutritive 
value. The nutritive salts of 
meat and of wheat are phos- 
phates. These phosphates 
are indispensible to the nu- 
trition of all higher organf- 
zations. They enter into and 
constitute a part of, not only 
the bones, but every muscle, 
every nerve tissue; and in 
each secretory organ there 
seems to be a special accu- 
> mulation. 


TRANKLINMiuis ILour 


A FINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT 


as ground by the Franklin Mills Co., is exception- 
ally rich in nitrogenous and phosphatic elements 
necessary as the sustaining force in ‘altiabor, 

If your grocer does not Keep Franklin Mills 
Flour, have him order some for you or send us 
his name and your order—we will see that you 
are supplied. 

The genuine made only by the 


Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 








Ystop THAT coucH< 


before it is TOO LATE! 


De. Wm. Hall’s Balsam 


FOR THE LUNGS 


Will stop it if taken in time. 

**HALL’S BALSAM is the best Cough Medicine and 
Consumption remedy”’ has been said over and over 
again. 

Every family medicine closet should contain a 
bottle, ready for immediate use. 

For sale by all Druggists. 
25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


See that you get what you ask for— 
- HALL’S BALSAM. A 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 
A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


$3-00 a year, or at that rate for any 
part of a year. 
Single copies ten cents. 


CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber...... $5.00 
One year to two subscribers...... 5.00 
In clubs of 5 or more, each....... 2.00 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a yearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by writing for our C/udding List. Binders, 
capable of holding 26 numbers, sent, 
post-paid, for 75 cents. ADVERTISING 
RATES made known on application. 
THe INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 
tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
not find it convenient to remit at the expi 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 


The Independent 


is regularly on Sale 
in BOSTON by 
The Old Corner Bookstore, 
283 Washington Street. 
Congregational’ Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society, 
Beacon and Somerset Sts. 
NEW YORK: 
American News Co., 41 Clhaambers St. 
Brentano’s, 31 Union Square. 
F. H. Revell Co., 158 Fifth Avenue. 


PHILADELPHIA: 
Book Department, Wanamaker’s. 


WASHINGTON: 
Brentano’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
CHICAGO: 

Brentano’s, 218 Wabash Avenue. 
CLEVELAND: 
The Helman-Taylor Company, 
168-174 Euclid Avenue. 


HARTFORD: 
Smith & McDonough, 301 Main St. 





THE U. S. GOVERNMENT 
REPORT SHOWS 


Baking Powder 


TO BE PURER AND 
STRONGER THAN ANY 
OTHER 


STEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 

Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianosin Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a large assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Piancs, 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order. at low 


figures. 
STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 


NEW YORK, 


HOWARD 
CYCLES 


1898. 


CONTAIN MANY VALUABLE AND 
SCIENTIFIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


ma, B75 


For Ladies 
and Gentlemen, 
Send for Catalogue. 
The E.Howard Watch & Clock Co., 
383 Washington St., Boston. 
41 Maiden Lane, New York. 




















Registered Trade Mark. 


SPECIAL SALE 
HANDKERCHIEF 


(ABOUT HALF PRICE) 


At “ The Linen Store.” 


250 Doz. H. S. Emb’d 
and Revere hem- 
stitched. 


15c. 


regular price, 
25c. each. 


25c. 


regular price 
soc. each. 


50c. 


regular price 
75C. to $1.25. 


250 Doz. Hand Emb’d 
Scalloped, Hemstitch- 
ed, and Lace edged. 


160 doz. Hand Emb’d 
Scalloped edge (asort of 


goods very scarce now). 


500 doz. Ladies’ Un- )| 
laundered Hand Emb’d | 

Initial Hkfs. (to be sold \ $1.00 
in half dozens only). 


Regular price $3.00 per 
dozen. : J 


r 
half dozen. 





Every Handkerchief Pure Linen. 


dames MeCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pit'sburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUI 
ittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBE 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
ECKSTEIN } ’ 
Dutch process 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN | 
SHIPMAN - 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
Nie best. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. , 
MORLEY Cleveland. 
SALEM Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL Buffalo. 


KENTUCKY Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


HE statement made by many repu- 
table practical painters, that two 
coats of paint made with the “old 

’ White Lead is equal to three 

coats made with White Lead made by quick 

process, is fully warranted. 

As the cost of applying paint is about three 
times the cost of the materials, it follows that 
White Lead made by the “old Dutch pro- 
cess”’ is by far the cheapest. 


By using National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
FREE any desired shade-is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free ; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


It is also the 
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YOU CAN MAKE MONEY 


BY UsING The Best Separator on the Market 


THE IMPROVED UNITED STATES SEPARATOR 


Send for catalogues filled with testimonials. 
| It excels all others in close skimming, ease of running and cleaning, durability, etc 


leads them all.” 
amount of butter gained. 


every respect. 


milk-pans. 


— 


I thought I could not afford to pay $125 for an Improved U. S., but 
one day’s trial convinced me I could. 


gain will pay for the machine in 180 days. 


for repairs in two years. | have turned the Sharples and DeLaval, and m 
No. 5 turns at least one-third easier than either. 


_ | have had experience with other separators, and can safely say that for 
light running and perfect. skimming and durability, the Improved U. S. 


BLoominG Prairie, Minn., July 15, 1897. 
In one year the po ee a Ss. La more than paid Ys Yel gga 
concluded to buy it after looking over the 
“Baby” and Sharples’ “Safety,” and think it much the best iachine in 


Morris Rancu, TE S 2 
| am delighted with the Improved U.S. ’ Mp seen ahs eg 


have never been able to find a particle of cream on the separated milk. It 
runs very easily, and is positively no more trouble to wash than half a dozen 


I thoroughly investigated the matter before buying, and found 
that the U. S. is undoubtedly the best machine on the sania. ~ 7 


_ Ciemson Cottece, S. C., Nov. 15, 1897. 
| _ I send you by mail the diploma awarded the Improved U. S. at our 
State Fair for ‘‘ Best Cream Separator in operation.” 
J. W. HART, South Carolina Exp. Station. 
Catalogues free on application. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 



























Comus, Mp., Apr. 24, 1897. 


I sell my butter for 25 cents, and the 
It has cost me only 30 cents 





T. B. JOHNSON. 
Davenport, Iowa, July 17, 1897. 


JESSIE ARMIL. 


N. C. WARTENBERG. 


It is a thorough skimmer. 1 


MRS. GEORGE MORRIS. 





INDEPENDENT is re with AULT & 
7 EBRATED BLACK INK 
441-447 Pearl Street, New York. 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


vtme wwree, | BRAMUDA. 


48 HOURS by Elegant Steamships weekly. 
rost unknown. Malaria impossible. 


~aunee"| WEST INDIES. 


CRUISES 
Go TO 
30 days’ trip, twenty days in the tropics, 
8.8. Pretoria 3300 tons, 8.8. Madiana 3080 tons. 
For further particulars apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 
Agents, Quebec, S. S. Co., L’t’d., 39 Broadway. N. Y.; 
THOS. COOK & SON.,261 Broadway,N.Y. 
or to As AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 








DE POTTER’S SELECT PARTIES TO 


Leave Various 
New York Itinera- 
in May, ries. First 
June, and class ar. 


July. range- 
ments a eeperier Cenductorship. Moderate 
cost. OLD WORLD GUIDE, with programmes, FREE. 
Established, 1879. 

Call or write. Please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


ARMAND DE POTTER, 1466 B’WAY,N. Y. 











DO YOU WISH TO 
Travel Anywhere 


REMEMBER 

To save time and money by writing 

now for Tour/st Gazette, 100 pages, all 

about Travel, Mailed Free. 

H. GAZE & SONS, LTD., 113 B’way, New York. 
(Established Half a Century.) 

EUROPE. EGYPT. PALESTINE. 

NEW PROGRAMMES READY. 


LOOK ABOVE. 











HOLY LAND, ROUN 
THE WORLD. Monthly Ex. 
cursions to Europe, etc., March 
Apa i. . May 14, June 11, 18, 
Holy Land departures March 5, May 7, July 2, Oct. 1. 


Round the World departures Oct. 1 and Nov. 1. 
« C. Clark, 111 Broadway, N.Y 


LAUREL ." PINES 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY, 
NOW OPEN. 


HORACE PORTER, Manager. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
____ PROPRIETORS. 


meg | 
THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 
European Plan. 

The popular reputation the St. Denis 
has acquired can be readily 
traced to its 

Unique Location, 
Homelike Atmosphere, 
Excellent Cuisine, 
Courteous Service and 
Moderate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
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Babies 


Thrive On It. 








Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand 


Condensed Milk. 


LITTLE Book INFANT 
HEALTH” Sent FREE, 
Should be in Every House. 














WY. CONDENSED MILK CO. 
NEW. YORK. 


\ A 
TEAS COFFEES 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Tea Set, Toilet Set, Watch or Clock FREE, with 20 
pounds . Cockatoo Tea, any kind; and a beautiful 
resent, with every pound. Coffees, 12c. Send for new 
llustrated reduced price-list. Order now by mail 
20 pounds Tea, and get your Premium and Special 
Presents. THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. P.O. Box 289. 


Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds. 


’ CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in the sick- 
room will giveimmediate relief, Its curative powersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfeet- 
ant. Harmless tothe youngest child. Sold by druggists. 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free, 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St. ¢ 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO.,New York, Sole Agente, 











New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec.31st, 1897, - $26,939,135 99 
LIABILITIES, - - «+ _ 24,811,707 55 
$2,127,428 44 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL CAasH distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute 
‘am, . 
plication to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 








J. Ti. ALLEN, President. 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





hlets, rates, and values for any age sent on ap- 


WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y- 





English 


GOLF 
BISCUIT. 


A Toothsome Morsel. 


| 
| 
| 
Sold by First-Class Grocers. | 
| 





MANUFACTURED BY 
| THE NEW YORK BISCUIT’CO., 
| MILTON, MASS. 


FREE! Bent’s Cracker Meal Receipt 








| reece | 
| 


Book Sent Pree on Request. | 




















Tus Iwpzrenpent Pagss, New Yorx. 
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